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SCENES IN THE WAR OF 1812. 


VIEW 


VII.—CLOSING OPERATIONS OF THE 
ARMY OF THE NORTH. 


HE campaign of 1814 was opened on the 

northern frontier, at the close of March, by 
the incompetent General Wilkinson, who, as we 
have observed in a former paper, took post with 
a part of the Army of the North at Plattsburg 
when the cantonment at French Mills was aban- 
doned. 

There were indications that efforts would be 
made by the British in the spring to gain pos- 
session of Lake Champlain, penetrate the State 
of New York to the valley of the Hudson, and 
attempt a repetition of the scheme of the Brit- 
ish ministers, unsuccessfully put in practice in 
1777, by securing that river, to separate the 
New England commonwealths from the rest of 
the Union. To meet and frustrate their efforts 
countervailing measures were adopted. Ves- 
sels of war were constructed at Onion River, 
chiefly under the superintendence of Macdon- 
ough, and Wilkinson sent Captain Totten, of 
the Engineers, to select a site for a strong bat- 
tery at Rouse’s Point, for the purpose of keep- 
ing the British squadron, then lying at St. 
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| La Colle Creek, at the end of a bridge. 


1860. 
John’s on the Sorel, within the limits of that 
this work could be accom plisl ed 
the breaking up of the ice earlier than common 
changed the aspect of affairs materially. In- 
telligence reached Wilkinson that a British force 
of twenty-five hundred men was about to be con- 
centrated at La Colle Mill, on La Colle Creek, 
a small tributary of the Sorel, three or four miles 
below Rouse’s Point. 


river. 3efore 


To confront this force, and for the purpose 
of preparing 0 invade Canada again, Wilkin- 
son advanced his army to Champlain, and on 
the 30th of March crossed the Canada border 
in full march for La Colle, with about four thou- 
sand effective men. 

Five miles from Champlain, at a hamlet call- 
ed Odelltown, the army stopped for >efreshments, 
and on their resuming their march they encoun- 
tered the enemy’s pickets and drove them back. 
At about three o’clock in the afternoon they 
came in sight of La Colle Mill—a heavy stone 
structure, with walls eighteen inches in thick- 
ness, and its windows barricaded with heavy 
timbers, through which were loop-holes for 
muskets. It stood on the southern bank of the 
On 
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the opposite bank was a block-house and strong 
barn, and around them were intrenchments. 

For two hundred yards southward from the 
mill, and half that distance northward from the 
block-house, was cleared land, surrounded by a 
thick primeval forest which covered the country 
in every direction. The flat ground was half 
inundated by melting snow, and the highway 
was so obstructed by the enemy with felled trees 
and other hindrances that the Americans were 
compelled to diverge some distance to the right 
of it. 

The advance of Wilkinson’s army was com- 
manded by Colonel Isaac Clark and Major (at 
that time Lieutenant-Colonel by brevet) Benja- 
min Forsyth. These were followed by Captain 
M‘Pherson, with two pieces of artillery, covered 
by the brigades of Generals Smith and Bissell. 
General Alexander Macomb commanded the re- 
serves under Colonels Melancthon Smith and 
George M‘Feely. Clark and Forsyth, with por- 
tions of their commands, crossed La Colle Creek 
some distance above the mill, followed by Col- 
onel Mills’s regiment of six hundred men, and 
took post in the rear of the enemy to cut off his 
retreat. 

At this time the British garrison at the mill 
consisted of only about two hundred men, chief- 
ly regulars, under Major Hancock, of the Brit- 
ish Thirteenth. Reinforcements were on the 
way, and it was important for Wilkinson to dis- 
lodge the enemy at the mill before their arrival. 
Macomb endeavored to send forward an 18- 
pound cannon to breach the walls, but failed on 
account of the softness of the ground. Hoping 
to perform the same service with M‘Pherson’s 
heavy guns, which consisted of a 12-pound can- 
non and a 54-inch mortar, these were placed in 
battery at the distance of two hundred and fifty 
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yards from the mill. They opened fire upor 
that citadel, but their missiles were harmless 
They were responded to by Congreve rockets 
and the whole American line, being in ope: 
fields, was exposed to the fire of the enemy 
M‘Pherson was wounded under the chin. bur 
fought on until his thigh-bone was broken by 
musket-ball, when he was carried to the rea 
Lieutenant Larrabee, his next in command, w; 
shot through the lungs; and Lieutenant Shel- 
don kept up the fire with gallantry. The con- 
duct of these officers was so conspicuous as t 
attract the admiration of their brethren in arms. 
While this contest was waging two flank ecm- 
panies of the British Thirteenth, under Captains 
Ellard and Holgate, arrived from Js/e aux Noir. 
seven miles distant, and gave much strength to 
the beleaguered garrison. Major Hancock nov 


determined to storm the American battery, and 


gave orders for an immediate and vigorous sor 
tie by the two companies just arrived. They 
made several desperate charges, and were as 
often repulsed by the infantry supports of tl 
artillery under Smith and Bissell. They wer 
finally driven back across the bridge, and com 
pelled to take refuge in the block-house on tl 
northerly side of the stream. There they wer 
soon joined by some Canadian grenadiers an 
voltigeurs from Burtonville, only two miles dis- 
tant. These joined the companies of Ellar 
and Holgate in another sortie more desperat 
than the first. This, after a severe struggle 
was repulsed by the covering brigades, and th 
cannonade and bombardment went on. The 
made no impression upon the walls of the mill 
The garrison had been augmented by reinforce- 
ments to almost a thousand men; and after a 
contest of two hours Wilkinson withdrew, hav- 
ing lost thirteen killed, one hundred and twen- 
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ty-eight wounded, and thirteen missing. The 
enemy lost eleven killed, two officers and forty- 
four men wounded, and four missing. 

With the discreditable affair at La Colle 
Mil! the military career of General Wilkinson 
was closed. By an order from the War De- 
partment, issued a week previous to that affair, 
he was relieved of the command of the army in 
the Department of the North; and his conduct 
while in command of that district was subse- 


quently committed to the scrutiny of a court- 


martial. He proved that, during the most im- 
portant operations of the disastrous campaign 
which ended at French Mills, the War Depart- 
ment, in the person of Minister Armstrong, 
was on the northern frontier, and that he acted 
under the Secretary’s immediate instructions; 
that the failure of Hampton to meet him at St. 
Regis justified his abandonment of an attack on 
Montreal; and that his encampment and stay 
at, and departure from, French Mills were in ac- 
cordance with the views of the Secretary of War. 

These proofs being positive, Wilkinson was 
acquitted, and the public placed the chief blame, 
where it seemed to properly belong, on the War 
Department. Like Harrison, who had felt the 
baleful effects of the administration of that de- 
partment, Wilkinson threw up his commission 
in disgust. Many official changes were neces- 
sary. Dearborn was in retirement on account 
of ill-health; Hampton had left the service in 
disgrace ; and Winchester, Chandler, and Win- 
der were prisoners of war in the hands of the 
enemy. On the 24th of January Brigadier- 
Generals Brown and Izard were commissioned 
Major-Generals; and Colonels Macomb, T. A. 
Smith, Bissell, Scott, Gaines, and Ripley were 
appointed Brigadiers. On the of 
Wilkinson Brown became chief commander in 
the Northern Department. 

General Brown had left French Mills, with a 
division of the army, for Sackett’s Harbor at 
about the middle of February. He arrived at 
the Harbor on the 24th, after a rather pleasant 
march for that season of the year. There he 
received a letter from the Secretary of War, 
dated on the 28th, informing him that Colonel 
Scott, who was a candidate for a Brigadiership, 
had been ordered, with the accomplished Major 
Wood of the Engineers, to the Niagara frontier. 
“The truth is,” Armstrong said, ‘‘ public opin- 
ion will not tolerate us in permitting the enemy 
to keep quiet possession of Fort Niagara. An- 
other motive is the effect which may be expect- 
ed from the appearance of a large corps on the 
Niagara in restraining the enemy's enterprise to 
the westward.” After expressing doubts con- 
cerning the ability of the force under Scott to 
recapture Fort Niagara, the Secretary, “by 
command of the President,” as he said, directed 
Brown to convey, with the least possible delay, 
the brigades which he brought from French 
Mills to Batavia, where “other and more de- 
tailed orders” would await him. On the same 
day, by another dispatch, the Secretary directed 
Brown to cross the ice at the foot of the lake 


retirement 
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and attack the enemy at Kingston if, on con- 
sultation with Chauncey, it should be considered 
practicable. In that event he was directed t 
use the instructions in the first letter of that 
date as a mask. 

The two commanders considered the force of 
four thousand men at the Harbor insufficient for 
the capture of Kingston under the circumstances; 
and mistaking the real intentions of the Govern- 
ment, which was to make the 


J 


Kingston the main ol 


movements on 
ject, and that toward Niag- 
ara a feint, Brown put his troops in motion to- 
ward the latter at the middle of March. They 
numbered about two thousand, consisting of the 
Ninth, Eleventh, Twenty-first, and Twenty-fifth 
regiments of infantry, the Third regiment of 
artillery, and Captain Towson’s company of the 
Second Artillery. 
Salina, in Onondaga County, and Brown was at 
Geneva, when General Gaines thought he dis- 
covered his commander's mistake. 
quiesced in his opinion, and resolved to retrac« 
He hastened back to Sackett’s Har- 
bor ‘*the most unhappy man alive.” Ther¢ 


; 


These troops had reached 


srown ac- 
his steps. 


Chauncey ‘‘and other confidential men” con- 
vinced him that his first interpretation of th 
** Happy 
again” he hastened back to his troops and re 
At the close of the 
month they arrived at Batavia, where they re 


Secretary’s instruction was correct. 
sumed the march westward. 


mained about four months, when they moved to- 
ward Buffalo. 

In the mean time Armstrong had written a 
soothing letter to the perturbed Brown, saying: 

“You have mistaken my meaning......If you 
hazard any thing by this mistake correct it 
on the 
other hand, you left the Harbor with a compe- 
tent force for its defense, go on and prosper 
Good consequences are sometimes the result of 
mistakes.” 

While at Batavia and vicinity Brown was 
made by alarming letters from 
Chauncey, and also from General Gaines, who 
had been placed in command at Sackett’s Har- 
bor. ‘The British were in motion at Kingston 
early in April, the ice having broken up; and 
there were indications of another attack in the 
Harbor. With this impression, and feeling the 
responsibility laid upon him by the grant of dis- 
cretionary power given him by the Secretary of 
War, Brown hastened back to that post, leaving 
General Scott in command of the troops on the 
Niagara frontier during his absence. Observa- 
tion soon taught him that an attack there was 
‘more to be desired than feared,” and that the 
real point of danger was Oswego, at the mouth 
of the Oswego River. At the Great Falls of 
that stream, twelve miles from the lake, where 
the village of Fulton now stands, a large quan- 
tity of naval stores had been collected during 
the autumn and winter for vessels on the stocks 
of Sackett’s Harbor. These would be very im- 
portant objects for the British to possess or de- 
troy; and, excepting the partly-finished vessel 
at Sackett’s Harbor, they formed the most at- 
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tractive prize for Sir James Yeo, the British 
commander on Lake Ontario. For the protec- 
tion of this property Lieutenant-Colonel Mit- 
chell, with a battalion of light artillery, was sent 
to garrison the fort at Oswego. 

At the beginning of May Sir James Yeo 


sailed out of Kingston Harbor with an effective | 


force of cruising vessels. Chauncey was not 
quite ready for him. Both parties, one at Kings- 
ton and the other at Sackett’s Harbor, had been 
bending #1 their energies during the preceding 
winter in making preparations for securing the 
command of Lake Ontario—an object considered 
30 important by the two Governments, that they 


withdrew officers and seamen from the ocean to | 


The American Govy- 
ernment also added twenty-five per cent. to the 
pay of those engaged in its service. 

In February Henry Eckford, a noted sliip- 
builder, had laid the keel of three vessels, one a 
frigate designed to carry fifty guns, and two brigs 
of five hundred tons each, to carry twenty-two 
guns. 


assist in the Lake service. 


Deserters who came in reported heavy 
vessels in great forwardness at Kingston; and 
Chauncey, who returned from the national capital 
at the close of February, ordered the size of the 
frigate to be increased so as to carry sixty-six 
guns. The brigs, named respectively Jefferson 
and Jones, were ready for service, excepting 


some lack of their full armament, at the close | 


of April; and the frigate, which was named 
the Superior, was launched on the 2d of May, 
just eighty days after her keel was laid. But 
the naval stores and heavy guns designed for her 
were yet at Oswego Falls, to which point they 


Albany up the Mohawk, and through Wood 
Creek and Oneida Lake, into the Oswego River, 


ing, six barrels of gunpowder were found, 


nance. They were kept at the Falls for security 
from the enemy, until schooners, employed ‘ 
Captain Woolsey for the purpose, could bi lo 
ed at and dispatched safely from Oswego. 
The ice, as we have remarked, broke up ear- 
| lier than usual, and the British made attempt 
to destroy the large frigate at the Harbor. Or; 
the night of the 25th of April Lieutenant Dud 
| ley, while out with two guard-boats, discovered 
three others in Black River Bay. Not answer- 
ing his hail, he fired. The y fhe d. 


ad 


On search- 
each 
containing a fuse, and strung in pairs by a rope, 
in a way that a swimmer might convey them 
under a ship’s bottom for the ; 


sion. <A few days afterward t 


urpose of ex] 


] 
, 
n 


e British squad- 


|} ron was seen in sailing trim at Kingston; and 
}on the 4th of May Lieutenant Gregory, in the 


Lady of the Lake, saw six sail of the enemy 
leave Kingston Harbor and proceed toward Am- 
herst Bay. This was the squadron commanded 
by Sir James Lucas Yeo, bearing a little mor 
than one thousand land-troops under Lieutenant- 
General Sir George Gordon Drummond. 

The active cruising force of Sir James con- 


| sisted of eight vessels, ranging from 12 to 62 


guns, making in the aggregate 222 pieces of ord 
nance, besides several gun-boats and other smal] 
craft, whose armament, added to the others, gav« 
to the British much superiority in the weight of 


| metal. 


When Sir James sailed his squadron was x 
much superior in strength to the one that Chaun- 
cey could then put to sea that the latter pru- 


| dently remained in Sackett’s Harbor, and th 
had been carried by tedious transportation from | 


the roads across the country from Utica to Sack- 


ett’s Harbor being impassable with heavy ord- 
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| 
| 
! 


enemy moved unimpeded against Oswego on thi 

morning of the 5th of May. His vessels wer 

seen at réveil/é from that post, and preparations 

were speedily made to dispute his landing. The 

village, standing on the west side of the harbo1 
formed by the mouth of the Oswego Riv- 
ver, contained less than five hundred in 
habitants. Upon a bluff, on the north 
side of the river, was old Fort Ontario, 
partly built in colonial times, spacious 
but not strong. It then mounted only 
six old guns, three of which were almost 
useless because they had lost their trun- 
nions. The garrison consisted of Mit- 
chell’s battalion of less than three hun- 
dred men. The schooner Grow/er, hav- 
ing on board Cujtain Woolsey and Lien- 
tenant Pearce of the navy, was in the 
river, for the purpose of conveying guns 
and naval stores tothe Harbor. To pre- 
vent her falling into the hands of the 
enemy she was sunk, and a part of her 
crew, under Lieutenant Pearce, joined 
Mitchell, who had sent out messengers 
to arouse and bring in the neighboring 
militia. 

Mitchell had too few troops for the 
defense of both the village and the fort, 
so’he ordered all the tents in store there 
to be pitched near the town, while with 
his whole force he took position at the 
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ATTACK ON OSWEGO. 


fort. The deception had the designed effect. 
lo the enemy the military array seemed much 
stronger on the side of the village than at 
he fort, and the British proceeded to assail the 
latter position. Leaving the absolutely defense- 
ess village unmolested, the enemy, in fifteen 
large boats, covered by the gun-boats and small 
irmed vessels, moved toward the shore, near the 
fort, early in the afternoon, while the cannon in 
the large vessels opened fire on the fort. Mean- 
while Captain James H. Boyle and Lieutenant 
Thomas C. Legate had been sent down to the 
shore with an old iron 12-pounder, and as soon 
as the enemy’s boats were within proper distance 
they opened on them with deadly effect. Some 
of the boats were badly injured, some were aban- 
doned, and all of the remainder hastily retired 
to the ships. Just then a heavy breeze sprung 
up and the entire squadron put to sea. Drum- 
mond, in a general order, stated that he did not 
intend to attack on that day. He was only feel- 
ing the position and strength of the Americans. 

On the morning of the 6th the fleet again ap- 
peared off Oswego, and the large vessels imme- 
diately opened a heavy fire on the fort. The 
Magnet took station in front of the village, and 
the Star and Charwel/ were towed in near the 
mouth of the river, for the purpose of covering 
the spot selected for the landing of troops. Un- 
ler this shield were landed the flank companies 
f De Watteville’s regiment under Captain De 
Bersey, a light company of the Glengarry regi- 
ment under Captain M‘Millan, a battalion of 
marines under Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm, 
and two hundred seamen, armed with pikes, 
under Captain Mulcaster. The whole force, 


(FROM AN OLD PRINT 


about twelve hundred in number, was command- 
ed by Lieutenant-Colonel Fischer. A 
of the troops was left with the vessels. 


reserve 


The enemy effected a landing early in the 
afternoon, and were compelled to ascend a long, 
steep hill in the face of a heavy fire of the Amer- 
icans in the fort, and of a body of the 
militia, who had been hastily summoned and 
were These, 
fled when the enemy had secured a footing on 
the shore. Finding it impossible to defend the 
fort with so few men, Mitchell left the works 
and met the invaders in fair fight, 
by 


small 


concealed in a wood. however. 


covered onl} 
With the companies of Captain 
Romeyn and Melvin he gallantly moved for- 
ward and attacked the front of the enemy, whilk 
the remainder of his command, under C iptain 
M‘Intyre and Pierce of the heavy artillery, an- 
noyed them prodigiously on the flank. By des- 
perate fighting the enemy was kept in check for 
a long time, but overwhelming numbers finally 
compelled Mitchell to fall back. The British 
took possession of the fort and all the works and 
Mitchell retired up the 
river to a position where he might protect the 


woods. 


stores in the vicinity. 


naval stores, should the enemy attempt to pene- 
trate to the Falls in search of them. In this 
gallant but hopeless defense the Americans lost 
the brave Lientenant Blaney, and five killed, 
thirty-eight wounded, and twenty-five missing 
The British lost nineteen killed, and 
five wounded. 


seventy 
Among the latter were Captain 
Muleaster of the Princess Charlotte (severely), 


| and Captain Popham of the Montrea/. 


At five o’clock on the morning of the 7th the 
invaders withdrew, after having embarked the 
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guns and few stores found there, dismantled the 
fort, and burned the barracks. They also raised 
and carried away the Growler and two sunken | 
boats; and under circumstances not at all credit- 
able to Sir James Yeo, as an officer and gentle- 
man, several citizens, who had been promised 
protection and exemption from all molestation, 
were abducted and borne away by the squadron. 


The British troops were landed at Kingston 
and the vessels were thoroughly overhauled 
during the succeeding fortnight. On the | 
the renovated squadron again weighed anchor. 
and a few hours afterward drove Chauncey 
look-out boat, Lady of the Lake, into Sackett’s 
Harbor, and established a strict blockade of that 
port, to the great discomfort of the American 
Among these was the now eminent merchant | commander, who was making untiring efforts 
of Oswego, Honorable Alvin Bronson, who was | get his squadron, and especially the Sup. 
then the Public Store-keeper, and who is still | ready for sea. 
(1863) a resident of that place. After the cap- 
ture of the post, and while Yeo was personally 
superintending the loading of his boats with 
salt and public stores, that officer applied to 
Mr. Bronson for pilots to conduct the boats out | But something must be done, or Sir James Ye 
to the squadron. When he replied that all the | would roam over Ontario, unrestricted lord of 
men had left the place, and that he had none | the lake. The ever-active and gallant Woolsey 
under his control, Sir James angrily growled out | was sufficient for the occasion. He declared his 
with an oath, ‘‘Go yourself, and if you get the | willingness to attempt carrying the ordnance 
boat aground I'll shoot you.” The gallant and | and naval stores to Stony Creek, three miles 
gentlemanly Colonel Harvey, who was standing | from Sackett’s Harbor, when they might be con- 
on the bank above, called out to Sir James, | veyed across a narrow portage to Henderson Har- 
‘That, Sir, is the Public Store-keeper, and may | bor and reach Chauncey in safety. The Com- 
be useful to us.” Sir James called Mr. Bron- 
son back, and said, ‘‘ You are my prisoner, and 
I shall expect you to inform me what stores 
have recently been forwarded for the army and 
navy, what remains in the rear of the post, and 
what, if any, are secreted in its neighborhood.” 
‘*My books and papers,” replied Mr. Bronson, At sunset on the 28th of May Woolsey was 
‘“have been removed for safety, and I can not, | at Oswego with nineteen boats, heavily laden 
therefore, give you the desired information, nor | with twenty-two long 
would it be proper for me to do so if I could.” 
Sir James threatened to take him off with him 
if he withheld the coveted information. ‘‘I 
am ready to go, Sir,” was Mr. Bronson’s calm | Harbor at dusk, and bore Major Appling and 
reply. This was followed by an order to Cap- | one hundred and thirty riflemen under his com 
tain O'Connor to take him on board the flag-| mand. About the same number of Oneida In- 
ship Prince Regent. At midnight the naval and | dians were engaged to meet the flotilla at the 
military officers came on board the Regent. | mouth of the Big Salmon River near the present 
Among them was General Sir George Drum-| village of Port Ontario, and traverse the shore 
mond, who lavished upon the captive Store- | abreast of it, to assist in the event of an attack 
keeper such coarse and vulgar abuse that Colo-| by the British gun-boats. 
nel Harvey, as soon as an opportunity was af- 
forded, apologized for the brutality of his supe- 
rior officer, of whom he was evidently ashamed. 
Mr. Bronson was confined a short time in the 


t 
tc 


Heavy guns and cables destined 
for her were at the Oswego Falls. The roads 
were in such condition that they could not bi 
taken to the Harbor by land, and the blockad 
made a voyage by water extremely perilous 





modore gave Woolsey permission to attempt thc 
perilous adventure, and before the close of May 
he had a large number of the heavy guns sent 
over the Falls in scows, preparatory to an em- 
barkation when the vigilance of the blockading 
squadron should be relaxed. 


32-pounders, ten 24's, 
three 42-pound carronades, and twelve cables 
One of the latter, destined for the Superior, was 
an immense rope. The flotilla went out of the 


Woolsey found it unsafe to attempt to reach 
Stony Creek, for the blockaders were vigilant ; 
so he determined to run up Big Sandy Creek 
within a few miles of the Harbor, and debark the 
guard-house at Kingston, and again taken to the precious treasures there. 
squadron when it proceeded to the blockade of 
Sackett’s Harbor. He was well treated, anc 
associated familiarly with the subordinate offi- 
cers. He was soon afterward released. 

The conduct of Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell 
in his defense of Oswego received the com- 
mendation of his superiors. His prudence and 
gallantry secured a large amount of ordnance 
and naval stores at the Falls, and the British 
derived very little advantage from their attack. 
With their small booty they returned to Kings- 


The night was very 
dark, and there was little danger of discovery 
under its friendly shadows. By dint of hard 
rowing all the boats reached the Big Salmon 
Creek at dawn, excepting one which had fallen 
out of the line during the night, was bewildered 
in the fog, and was captured by the British at 
sunrise the next morning. The Onecidas were 
there ; and flotilla and Indians moved on toward 
the Big Sandy, where they all arrived at noon. 
Sir James, meanwhile, had gained information 
of the flotilla from the crew of the lost boat. 
ton, and Oswego was not again assailed during | He immediately sent out two gun-boats, com- 
the war. The dilapidated fort was repaired, | manded respectively by Captain Popham of the 
the garrison was strengthened, and the enemy | Montrea/ and Captain Spilsbury, also of the roy- 
was defied. For many years that fort has been | al navy, accompanied by three cutters and a 
a strong and admirably appointed fortress, but | gig, to intercept them. 
without a garrison, in charge of a sergeant. 


They cruised all day in 
vain, but at evening learned that Woolsey and 
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PLACE OF BATTLE 
his boats had gone up the Big Sandy. Confi- 
lent of their ability to capture the whole flotilla, 
ind ignorant of the presence of Major Appling 
and his riflemen, or of the Indians, the British 
cruisers lay off the mouth of the creek all night, 
ind entered it early in the morning. In the 


loor of a fisherman’s house (yet standing when | 


[ visited the spot in 1860) Popham saw a woman, 


ind ordered her to have breakfast ready for him- 


self and officers when they should return. She 
knew how well Woolsey was prepared to receivé 
iis pursuers, and said, significantly, ‘* You'll 
ind breakfast ready up the creek.” The Brit- 
ish passed on in jolly mood up the creek, but 
soon became very serious. 


For two miles or more the Big Sandy winds | 
through a marshy plain, and empties into the | 


lake through a ridge of sand dunes cast up by | 
That plain is | 
now barren of timber; but at the time we are | 
considering the stream was fringed with trees | 


the winds and waves of Ontario. 


and shrubbery. In these, about forty rods be- 
low a bend in the creek seen in the engraving, 


and half a mile below where the flotilla was | 


moored, Major Appling ambushed his riflemen 
and the Indians. At the same time a squadron 
of cavalry under Captain Harris, and a company 
of light artillery under Captain Melvin, with 


two 6-pound field-pieces, and some infantry, | 


about three hundred in all, whom General Gaines 
had sent down from Sackett’s Harbor, were sta- 
tioned near Woolsey’s boats. 

The confident and jolly Britons approached 
with very little caution; and when they came 
in sight of the flotilla they commenced hurling 
olid shot upon it, but with slight effect. At 


the same time strong flanking parties were land- | 


ed and marched up each side of the stream, 
their way made clear, as they supposed, by dis- 
charges of grape and canister shot into the 
bushes from the gun-boats. This dispersed the 


AT SANDY OREEER. 


cowardly Indians, but the gallant young Ap- 
pling’s sharp-shooters were undisturbed. 

It was now ten o'clock when the invaders 
reached the point within rifle range of the am- 
buscade. Appling’s men opened destructive 
volleys upon them, and occasional shot came 
plunging from Melvin’s field-pieces, stationed 
on the bank near the present bridge. So fu- 
rious and unexpected was the assault on front, 
flank, and rear, that the British 
within ten minutes after the first gun was fired 
in response to their own. They had lost mid- 
shipman Hoare and seventeen men killed, and 
at least fifty men dangerously wounded. The 
Americans had one rifleman and one Indian war- 
rior wounded, but lost not a single life. Th 
gained the British squadron; also officers and 
men as prisoners, in number about one hun- 
dred and seventy. 
boats, who had been ordered to throw the can- 
non and&small-arms overboard in case of dan- 
ger, did so when the fight was ended. The 
Americans called him to they 
would shoot him. He paid no attention to 
them, and with a sense of duty had cast over- 


surrendered 


ey 


A negro on one of the gun- 


on desist 01 


board one cannon and many muskets, when he 


| fell dead pierced by twelve bullets. 


The wounded British were taken to the house 
of John Otis, yet standing, and still occupied by 
the then owner, when I visited the spot in 1860. 
It was the second house above the bridge. Otis, 
a venerable man when I saw him, gave Wool- 
sey the first notice of the presence of pursuers. 
He had been out upon the lake since midnight 
watching for the enemy, and discovering them 
at early dawn making for the mouth of the 
creek, he hastened up the stream with the in- 
formation. He pointed out to me the place, 
near a large chestnut-tree in a lot adjoining 
his garden, where the British dead were buried. 
He took care of many of the wounded for more 
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than a fortnight, for which service and expense 
his country rewarded him after a lapse of forty- 
three years. 

The cannon and cable were landed safely 
from the flotilla and transported by land, six- 
teen miles, to the Harbor. The great cable for 
the Superior had occupied, in ponderous coils, 
one of the boats of ten tons burden. It was 
twenty-two inches in circumference, and weighed 
nine thousand and six hundred pounds. No 
vehicle could be found to convey it over the 
country to the Harbor, and after a delay of a 
week men belonging to the militia regiment of 
Colonel Allen Clark, who had hastened to the 
creek on hearing the din of battle, volunteered 
to convey it on their shoulders. About two 
hundred men were selected for the labor. They 
left the Big Sandy at noon, and arrived at the 
Harbor toward evening of the next day. They 
carried it a mile at a time without resting. 
Their shoulders were terribly bruised and chafed 
by the great rope. They were received by loud 
cheers and martial music. A barrel of whis- 
ky was rolled out and tapped for their refresh- 
ment, and each man received two dollars extra 
pay. In less than a fortnight from the time of 
the battle all the cannon and naval stores were 
at Sackett’s Harbor; but many difficulties had 
to be overcome, and the fleet was not ready to 
leave the Harbor on a cruise until the first -of 
August. 

The thunder of cannon was again heard on 
the Niagara frontier early in the summer of 1814. 
A portion of the Army of the North was there, 
under Major-General Brown, assisted by Brig- 
adier-Generals Scott and Ripley, and other 


young and efficient officers. Brown had re- 


ceived instructions to cross the Niagara River; | 


capture Fort Erie, opposite Buffalo; march on 
Chippewa, at the mouth of Chippewa Creek, 
where some fortifications had been thrown up ; 
menace Fort George, at the mouth of the Nia- 
gara River; and, if assured of the co-operation 
of Chauncey’s fleet, and its capability of with- 
standing that of Sir James Yeo, to seize and for- 
tify Burlington Heights, at the head of Lake 
Ontario. If these results could be obtained the 
Americans would not only hold the peninsula 
in their grasp, but might proceed leisurely to 
the conquest and occupation of all Upper Can- 
ada. 

In obedience to his instructions General 
Brown issued orders on the 2d of July for his 
troops to cross the Niagara River from Black 
Rock. His means of transportation were few. 
The arrangements for embarking and debarking 
were made with the brigadiers and the senior en- 
gineers, M‘Ree and Wood. General Scott was 
to cross with one division, and land about a mile | 
below Fort Erie, and at the same time General 
Ripley was to cross, and land at the same dis- 
tance above the fort. This was to be accom- 
plished by the dawn of the 3d, and the fort was 
to be immediately invested. The boats that | 
conveyed these divisions were to return imme- 
diately to Black Rock, and transport the residue 





| the fort, giving the commander, Major Buck 





of the army, ordnance, and munitions of war 
the Canada shore. 

Toward the evening of the 2d, when the ar- 
rangements were all completed, General Riple 
expressed a desire for a change. He believe 
that his division would have to bear the brunt o} 
battle, should the enemy oppose the crossing 
and he asked for a larger number of troops. H 
complained that he could not cross with suffi 
cient force to promise success; and when Gen- 
eral Brown, who knew that delay would be per 
ilous, endeavored to convince him that his fore 
would be adequate, and assured him that n 
change could then be made in the arrangement. 
Ripley was angry, and tendered his resignation. 
It was not accepted, and the movement went on 

General Scott crossed the river while it wa 
yet dark on the morning of the 3d, with th 
Ninth, Eleventh, part of the Twenty-second, an 
the Twenty-fifth regiments, and a corps of arti! 
lery, and landed below Fort Erie, unmolested 
General Brown, with his suite, consisting of hi 
Adjutant-General (the now venerable Colone 
Charles K. Gardner, of Washington city), Ma 
jor Jones, the Assistant Adjutant-General, Ma- 
jors M‘Ree and Wood, of the Engineers, an 
Captains Austin and Spencer, his aids-de-camp, 
prepared to follow in a small boat. He would 
have landed on the Canada shore as early as thi 
rear of Scott’s division did, had not Ripley bee: 
tardy in his obedience of orders. It was broa 
daylight before that officer’s brigade was em 
barked. Brown was disappointed. He pushec 
across the river, leaving orders for Ripley to fol 
low as soon as possible, and join Scott, who by 
that time had formed his troops on the Canadian 
beach. 

Brown ordered Scott to push forward a bat- 
talion nearer the fort, to observe the movement 
of the garrison. This battalion, consisting of 
light troops and a few Indians, were under th 
command of Major Jesup, of the Twenty-fifth. 
They drove in the enemy’s pickets; and so fa- 
vorable to success was every appearance that 
Brown resolved to invest the fort with Scott’s 
brigade, without waiting for the landing of Rip- 
ley’s. Taking with him a corps just formed by 
Major Gardner, he pushed into the woods, in 


t 


| the rear of the fort, where he seized a resident, 


and compelled him to act as guide. He ther 
directed Gardner to press forward through tho 
forest to the lake shore above the fort, extend 
his left so as to connect with Jesup’s command 


|and in that manner inclose the post. This 


t 


| movement was accomplished before Ripley, at a 


late hour, crossed the river with the Nineteenth 
Twenty-first, and Twenty-third regiments, an: 
met at the landing the Adjutant-General wit! 
orders for his brigade to take the investing posi- 
tion in connection with Scott’s forces. This 
was promptly done. 

No time was lost in crossing the ordnance. 
and selecting positions for batteries. A lon 
18-pound cannon was mounted and ready fo 
action, when Brown demanded the surrender of 
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two hours for consideration. Very soon after- 
ward a white flag came out; the fort, which was 
in a very weak condition, was surrendered ; and 


at six o’clock in the evening the British soldiers, 
almost two hundred in number, including seven 
flicers, came out and stacked their arms, be- 


came prisoners of war, were sent across the riv- 
.r, and posted immediately for the Hudson. 
During the morning the British had fired can- 
non from the fort, which killed one American 
ind wounded two or three When the 
pickets were driven in the British had one man 
killed. These were all the casualties attendant 
upon the capture of Fort Erie. 


others. 


Prompt measures were taken to secure the 
1dvantages there gained by a quick movement. 
Had Ripiey’s desire for delay prevailed the p: ize 
would not have been won. The British Gener- 
il Riall had been avprised of the danger im- 
pending over the fort, and at eight o’clock that 
morning had sent forward five companies of the 
Royal Scots to reinforce it. In front of Chip- 
pew a they were met and checked by intelligence 
of the surrender of the fort. To confront and 
lrive back this force of British regulars Scott 
was sent toward Chippewa with his brigade, ac- 
companied by Captain Towson’s artillery corps, 
He moved down 
the Canada shore of the Niagara River to a posi- 


on the morning of the 4th. 


tion on a plain behind Street’s Creek, opposite 
the lower end of Navy Island, and little more 
than a mile above Chippewa. On the way he 
met a considerable British force, under Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Pearson, and, after a sharp skir- 
mish, he drove them beyond Creek. 
At evening the main body of Brown’s army, 
embracing Ripley’s brigade, a field and battery 
train, and Major Hindman’s artillery corps, 
came up. With only the small creek between 
them, the belligerent armies slumbered that hot 
July night. 

On the morning of the 5th Scott was 
joined by a part of the New York and 
Pennsylvania Volunteers and a few In- 
dians under General Peter B. Porter. 
The red men were commanded by Cap- 
tain Pollard and the famous orator Red 
Jacket. The British, under General 
Riall, strongly posted behind intrench- 
ments north of Chippewa Creek, were 
reinforced during the night by a regi- 
ment from York or Toronto: 
parties went out from their line on the 
beautiful plain between the Chippewa and 
Street's Creek—a plain then bounded on 
the west, three-fourths of a mile from the 
river, by a dense wood. For several 
hours the belligerents were feeling eact 
other, the pickets and scouts of each 
keeping up a desultory fire all the morn- 
ing. Finally the American pickets on 
the extreme left of Scott’s line became 
so annoyed by a heavy body of British 
light troops and Indians in the woods, 
that at four o’clock in the afternoon Gen- 
eral Porter was sent with his corps to 


Street's 


and smal) 
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dislodge them. He was successful. The en 
emy fled in affright toward Chippewa, dreadful- 
ly smitten by the pursuers. There Porter found 
himself within a few yards of the entire British 
force, advancing in battle order. 

General Brown, who was on the extreme left 
watching Porter's movements, saw an immense 
cloud of dust in the direction of Chippewa, and 
comprehended its meaning. He believed the 
whole force of the enemy to be advancing, and 
he at once ordered General Scott to cross Street's 
Creek at the bridge, with his brigade and Tow- 
son’s artillery, and meet the foe on the open 
Chippewa plain. Although Scott declared his 
belief that not three hundred of the enemy would 
be found there, he prom} tly obeyed the order. 
Meanwhile Porter’s command had been driven 
back in great panic. After de 
three musket volleys, the British had charged 


livering two o1 
furiously upon his attenuated line with bayonets, 
and broke it into fragments. 
retreat, and designated Scott's left as a rallyin 
point. The 
disorderly flight 
self alone. 


Porter ordered a 


retreat degenerated into a wild and 


each man looking out for him- 


This disaster exposed Scott’s left to great 
peril, and Ripley was ordered to advance with 
the Twenty-first ke his way cau- 
tiously through the woods, and produce a diver- 
sion by falling on the rear of the British right. 
This order was promptly obeyed, but Ripley 
labored in vain to execute it. 

General Riall had resolved to fall upon the 
American camp in full 
composed of the One Hundredth regiment, com- 
manded by the Marquis of Tweeddale ; the First 
or Royal Scots, under Lieutenant-Colonel Gor- 
don; a portion of the Eighth or King’s regi 
ment; § tachment of the Royal Artillery, an: 
yal Nineteenth dragoons; a 


regiment, ms 


force. 


His army wa 


also of the regi- 


PETER B. PORTER. 
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skirts the Niagara River Riall placed two 








light 24-pounders and a 54-inch howitzer. 
emia casa Scott, in the mean time, had cross: i 
JULY 47H. Street’s Creek in the face of a heavy can- 
> j nonade from the enemy and formed in 
| battle order, with the Ninth and part of 
CHIPPEWA the Twenty-second regiments, under Major 
Leavenworth, covered by Towson’s artil- 
~ lery on the extreme right, the Eleven: 
regiment, under Major M‘Neil, in th: 
centre, and the Twenty-fifth regiment, 
i commanded by Major Jesup, on the ex- 
Wy | treme left. 
\Ve Ps BRITISH 9, i When Porter’s corps came flying in 
Y° Pp AND BARR «Gy YD, confusion from the enemy’s right, Jesup, 
a ay ey fran ome LE by an oblique movement, covered Scott's 
; ~ ee Be A & left, while Ripley was making unavailing 
yo bi i} efforts to gain the position to which he 
ate Oe was ordered by Brown. Jesup was joined 
ark eid tir bie by Porter and his staff, and some of the 
LA 4 C2@ isaernr® s more courageous volunteers; and as th 
+, x _THEENEMY GHARGINE” conflict became general the Major en- 
yal TT ppenmeniiiatn ee gaged, and held in check, the enemy's 
yy VY 2 ——- J right wing. The battle raged with fury 
: Ss STREETS Hor ee (20 along the entire line of both armies 
Qo 3 = me Several times the British line was broken 
Ia Wis and then closed up again. Scott had 
_ continued alternately to advance, halt, 
+t yy 4 > and fire, until he was within eighty paces 
“be 4 In of the enemy, when he perceived that 
> 2-4 i rr i by unskillful manceuvring the British had 
deo wh || presented a new flank. He immediately 
se threw the left flank of M‘Neil’s battalion 
: SS 2 O- x > x forward on its right, so that it stood ob- 
ail J GUARD, JULY AT \ liquely to the enemy's charge, and flank- 
r S 3 ing hima little. Then he shouted, “The 
= a ; 4 enemy say that we are good at long shot, 
lgya = cr i ™ but can not stand the cold iron! I call 
ya tao > { upon the Eleventh instantly to give th 
‘ 11> j lie tothat slander— Charge!” This move- 
i \ ‘\ ke A- |} ment was immediately made with the 
{ ch ae ua WS s }} most decisive effect. A similar charge 
ss ¥ * i was made by Leavenworth, who held an 
| Se ca || oblique position on the American right. 
i “ me SS he th } At the same time Towson’s battery poured 
3 in an oblique fire; and presently the 
~ Sa }} whole left and centre of the British broke 
BATTLE 0 }} and fled in confusion. 
ene 7 IN Da) | At this time Jesup, hotly pressed by 
CHIPPEWA a |] the British right, and finding his men 
wee = oot rola? |] falling thickly around him, ordered his 
& BOO MILITPOR TES |} soldiers to ‘‘support arms and advance!” 
Cr 





ment of Lincoln militia, and a body of Indians. 
These were supported by a heavy battery of 
nine pieces. He advanced from his intrench- 
ments at Chippewa in three columns, his van- 
guard being composed of light companies of the 
Royal Scots and of the One Hundredth regi- 
ments, and the Second regiment of Lincoln 
militia. These were commanded by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Pearson. On his right, in the 


edge of the woods, were about three hundred 
It was these with the van- 
On the road that 


Indian warriors. 
guard who fell upon Porter. 





In the face of a deadly and destructive 
fire this order was obeyed, and a more 
secure position was soon gained; when Jesup 
opened such a terrific fire on the enemy that 
they broke and fled toward their intrenchments 
beyond the Chippewa. The Americans hotly 
pursued the fugitives, and halted only when 
within half musket-shot of Chippewa bridge. 
They captured many prisoners. The British 
did not cease their flight until they were fair- 
ly behind their breast-works below Chippewa 
Creek. The plain was strewn with the dead 
and the dying -of both nations. The Amer- 
ican loss during the morning skirmishing and 
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STREET'S CREEK BRIDGE, 


in the evening battle on that long, hot July 
day was sixty killed, two hundred and fifty-five 
wounded, and nineteen missing. The British 
lost two hundred and thirty-six killed, three 
hundred and twenty-two wounded, and forty- 
six missing. 

At the close of the conflict, when General 
Scott was about to commence pursuit of the en- 
emy, Porter was ordered forward to his support 
with two hundred Pennsylvania militia who had 
been left in camp. These followed Scott, and 
took post on his left, where they awaited the ar- 
rival of Ripley’s brigade. The pursuit ceased 
near Chippewa, when the enemy opened a bat- 
tery at their intrenchments on the pur- 
suers, and they were recalled. At about 
sunset the whole American army re- 
crossed Street’s Creek, and encamped 
for the night on the south side of it. 
The battle had been severely fought and 
gallantly won; and the chief glory prop- 
erly rested on the head of General Scott. 
It was very important in its results, one 
of the most beneficial of which was the 
disheartening of the Indians and driv- 
ing them from the British army. This 
victory created intense joy throughout 
the country. The people were so in- 
spirited by it that recruiting became 
very active. Almost any desired num- 
ber of men might have been added to 
the army for another campaign. 

Two days after the Battle of Chippewa 
Major Hindman’s corps of artillery, sup- 
ported by General Ripley’s brigade and 
some newl¥-arrived New York volun- 
teers, forced a passage across the Chip- 
pewa, some distance above its mouth, 
where Lyon’s Creek flows into it. The 
enemy made some resistance, but in 
vain. Finding himself flanked, Riall 
destroyed his works at Chippewa and 
retreated, first to Queenston, and then 


| were also detained there. 
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Ge orge 
and lately-ereeted 
Fort Mississaga, 
at the mouth of 
the Niagara River. 
Leaving part of his 
forces in these tw« 
forts, he moved 
westward and took 
post at Twenty 
Mile Creek, not 
far from the lak 
shore. General 
Brown meanwhilk 
moved fi rward 
with his army to 
Queenston, where 
he halted in ex- 
pectatic n of the 
speedy appear- 
Chaun- 

cey’s fleet. Riall 

marched toward 
3urlington Heights, when he was met by rein- 
forcements, and returned to Fifteen-Mile Creek, 
not more than thirteen miles from Queenston, 
and encamped. 

On the 20th of July the Americans destroyed 
the works on Queenston Heights, and took po- 
sition near Fort George to await the arrival of 
the lake fleet with needed supplies. 


of 


ance 


There Gen- 


eral Porter and a corps of volunteers, who had 
been left to repair the bridge over the Chippewa 


Creek, joined the army. Word soon came that 
Chauncey was sick, and his fleet was blockaded 
in Sackett’s Harbor. Expected reinforcements 
Hopeless of extrane- 


INTERIOR OF FORT MISSISSAGA. 
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ous aid, Brown determined to strike Riall at 
once, who, he supposed, was at Burlington 
Heights. He disencumbered his troops of all 
superfluous baggage for a forced march; and 
for the purpose of drawing the enemy from his 
supposed strong position at the head of the lake 
he made a feigned retreat, and fell back to the 
battle-ground of Chippewa on the 24th. Had 
this movement failed to draw Riall from Bur- 
lington, Brown intended to rest on the 25th, and 
on the following day march and attack the en- 
emy wherever he might be. 

A part of the 26th was marked by terrible 
fatigue and woe rather than by the pleasures of 
rest. In the afternoon of that day General 
Brown was informed that Riall had pressed for- 
ward to the Niagara River, and thrown a thou- 
sand men across at Lewiston. It was believed 
that the American stores at Schlosser were the 
prime object of this movement; and to recall 
the invader, Brown resolved to menace the Brit- 
ish forts at the mouth of the Niagara. Not 
twenty minutes had elapsed after the concep- 
tion of this plan when General Scott's brigade, 
consisting of four small battalions under Col- 
onel Brady and Majors Jesup, Leavenworth, 
and M‘Neil, were in motion. They were ac- 
companied by Towson’s artillery and Captain 
Harris’s detachment of cavalry; in all about 
thirteen hundred men. It was between five and 
six o'clock in the evening when this column left 
Chippewa, and moved down the road toward 
the great Cataract of Niagara. 


A widow named Wilson lived at the great | 


Falls, near Table Rock; and when the van-guard 
of Scott’s command came in sight of her house 
they discovered a number of British officers there, 
who mounted their horses and rode hastily away 
after surveying the approaching column of Amer- 
icans with their glasses. 
skill of a diplomat, assured some of the engineer 
officers in the van that she extremely regretted 
their tardiness, as they might have captured 


General Riall and his staff, whom they had seen | 


riding off. She also assured them, with more 


truthfulness, that eight hundred regulars, full | 


three hundred militia, and two pieces of artil- 
lery were just below a smali strip of woods near. 
Scott did not befieve her story. Had not the 
British army been beaten on the 5th? And was 
there not in the possession of the Commander- 
in-Chief positive information that a large part of 
that army had been thrown across the Niagara 
at Lewiston? He believed that only a remnant 
of it was on his front, and he resolved to obey 
his instructions to ‘* march rapidly on the forts.” 
He sent a message to his general to inform him 


of the appearance of the enemy, and then dashed | 


gallantly into the woods to disperse the foe. 
What was his astonishment on finding the story 
of the widow literally true ? 


ber of troops than Scott had encountered twenty 


days earlier, drawn up in battle-order in Lundy’s | 
Lane—a highway running from the Niagara 


River to the head of Lake Ontario. His posi- 


The widow, with the | 


Riall had been re- | 
inforced ; and there he was, with a larger num- 
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tion was one of extreme peril. 
would be fatal; to retreat would be eq 
hazardous. The latter movement might je 
ardize the whole army by the creation of a pat ic. 
especially among the reserves under Ripley, who 
were not in the former battle. There was 1 
time for reflection, for a heavy fire of musketry 
and cannon had been opened upon him. ' 
that wonderful wealth of resource at the momen: 
of great need which has always distinguis| 
him, Scott drew immediate inspiration, and re- 
solved to fight the overwhelming number of th: 
enemy, and impress Riall with the convictior 
that the whole American army was at hand 
At that moment the remainder of Brown’s army 
had not crossed the Chippewa. ; 
Trusting to rumor instead of actual observa 
tion through scouts, Brown was wholly unin- 
formed, or at least misinformed, concerning th¢ 
movements of the British. 
army had been sent across the Niagara at Lewis- 
ton. On the contrary, every man left fit 
service since the late battle was with Riall pre- 
paring for this advance movement. On the 
night of the 24th Lieutenant-General Sir George 
Gordon Drummond had arrived at the mouth of 
the Niagara River in the British fleet from Kings 
ton with eight hundred men. He had appris 
| Riall of his intentions ; i 


To stand stj 


Not a soldier of that 


for 


and these officers, wit! 
| their respective commands, had formed a junc- 
tion on the Niagara without discovery by Genera 
Brown. These united forces, not less than fou 
thousand five hundred strong, with the exceptior 
ofa portion of the reinforcements, were confronte: 


by Scott and his *‘twice six hundred men,” wit] 
| 93 


two field-pieces. When, forty minutes before sun- 
set, the battle began, the line that opened fire or 
Scott was full eighteen hundred in number, wel 
posted on the slope and brow of an eminence 

The enemy’s line was a little inclined to : 
crescent form, the wings being thrown forwar 
of the artillery in the centre. Its left rested o 
the Queenston road, and extended over the hill 
on the brow of which was planted a battery of 
Be ween the British extreme left 
and the river was a space of two hundred yards 
covered with brushwood. Scott’s quick eve per- 
| ceived this blank and the advantage it afforded, 
and he directed Major Jesup to creep cautious); 
behind the bushes in the twilight, with his com 
|mand, and attempt to turn the enemy’s lef 
|flank. Jesup obeyed with alacrity. In th 
| mean time Scott was hotly engaged with th 
| British veterans, some of them from Welling- 
| ton’s army, while the battery on the hill poured 
| destruction upon his men. Towson, with hi 
little field-pieces right gallantly handled, could 
make but a feeble impression. Brady, and 
Leavenworth, and M‘Neil managed their battal 
ions with skill, and fought bravely themselves 
not, however, with the expectation of conquer- 
ing the enemy, but only of keeping him in check 
| until the reserves should come up. This wa 
done, and more. 

The sun had gone down, the twilight had 
closed, and the darkness of night enveloped the 


} seven guns. 
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combatants. Jesup had gallantly turned the | object of the Commander-in-Chief, and the 
3ritish left, greatly to their surprise, and in the | duty was assigned to the gallant Colonel James 
gloom he accidentally captured General Kiall, | Miller, of the Twenty-first regiment. ‘‘ Sir,” 
several of his staff, and an aid to General Drum- | said Brown, to the veteran soldier, ‘can you 
mopd. One of Riall’s aids saw one of Jesup’s | take that battery?” ‘I will try, Sir,’ was 
flanking parties, commanded by Captain Ketch- | his prompt reply. At that moment the First 
um; and, mistaking them for a company of | regiment, under Lieutenant-Colonel Nicholas, 
their own troops, called out, ‘‘ Make room there, | which had been ordered to draw the fire of the en- 
men, for General Riall!” Captain Ketchum | emy and direct his attention from Miller's move- 
immediately replied, ‘* Ay, ay, Sir!” allowed the | ment, gave way. Miller paid no regard to that 
aid to pass by, and then directed a portion of | disaster, but moved steadily forward up the hill, 
his own men, with fixed bayonets, to surround captured the battery (now numbering nine can- 
the General and his officers, seize the bridles | non), and secured the first substantial promis 
f final victory, with shouts that were heard 


of their horses, and make them prisoners. Riall 
was astonished, but made no resistance. Jesup, above he din of battle and the roar of the 
at the same moment, perceiving that his own | mighty Cataract near. Ripley brought up the 
rd regiment to his support, and the 





position was not tenable, gallantly charged back | Twenty-thi 
through the British line, and took his place in | British fell back in the gloom. At that mo- 
that of the Americans. ment the last of Drummond's reinforcements 
It was now nine o'clock in the evening. The | came up, when the enemy rallied and a:tempted 
British right, which made a furious assault, to drive the victors from the height and regain 
had been beaten back with a heavy loss; their their artillery. 3ut the American line remained 
left had been turned and cut off by Jesup’s bold , unshaken. 
movement, and their centre, on the ridge, sup- During this time the First brigade, command- 
ported by the artillery, alone remained firm. | ed by Scott, had maintained its position with 
The most of Drummond’s reinforcements had the greatest pertinacity under terrible assaults 
come up, and the remainder were only a short | They remained firm when the battle was re 
distance off and pressing forward. newed, after the capture of the battery, with ter- 
Let us leave the battle-field a moment and rible earnestness by both parties. The stak« 
turn back to Chippewa. We have seen that a | was the battery and victory, and gallantly was 
messenger had been sent to apprise General it contended for. In this the Second brigade, 
Brown of the presence of the enemy. This mes- | under Ripley, bore the brunt, but it was nobly 
senger was immediately followed by another(Ma- | supported by the others. Indeed every corps 
jor Jones), who bore the startling intelligence | was engaged in the struggle, which continued 
that the whole British army was within two | for two hours in the gloom of night, only th 
miles, and that General Scott had attacked them, | fitful gleams of a clouded moon and the flashes of 
to keep them in check. Already the cannonade | powder giving light to the combatants. 
and musket-firing had been heard in the camp, Generals Brown and Scott were severely 
and General Brown had ordered Ripley with his | wounded, and taken from the field just as vic 
brigade and all of the artillery reserve to pass tory perched upon their standard. Other gallant 
forward to the support of Scott. Mounting his | officers were killed and wounded. The com- 
horse and leaving Adjutant-General Gardner to | mand devolved on Ripley; and when the abso- 
see that the orders were promptly executed, he | lute repulse of the enemy was made manifest, 
rode forward and met Major Jones near the | General Brown ordered the new commander t 
Falls, with the exciting message from Scott. | fall back with the army to Chippewa, there to 
General Brown ordered Jones to continue his | reorganize the shattered corps, give them a little 
journey to the camp with directions for Porter rest and refreshment, and return to the battle- 
and his Volunteers to follow Ripley as speedily field by day-dawn so as to secure the fruits of 
the victory. Unfortunately, for the want of 
10rses, harness, or drag-ropes, the captured Brit- 
away. ‘They 


as possible. 

On his arrival upon the battle-field Brown 
sought and obtained exact information of the ish cannon could not be taken 
situation of affairs from General Scott himself. | were left on the field when, in the ‘‘ small hours 
By this time Jesup had accomplished his bold of morning,” the army commenced its retro- 
manceuvres on the enemy’s left, and Ripley's grade movement toward Chippewa. ‘The can- 
brigade was near. Convinced that the men in non fell into the hands of the British a few 
action were much exhausted, and knowing that | hours afterward. 
they had suffered severely, General Brown de- Thus ended the Battle of Niagara, in which 
termined to form and interpose a new line with | the Americans had about two thousand six 
the fresh troops, disengage General Scott, and hundred effective men, and the British about 
hold his brigade in reserve. Orders to this effect four thousand five hundred. ‘The Americans 
lost over one hundred and seventy killed, almost 





were given to Ripley, and the second brigade ad- 
vanced in the darkness on the Queenston road | six hundred wounded, and more than one hun- 
toward the enemy’s left. It was perceived that dred missing. The British lost eighty-four kill- 
the key of the enemy’s position was their bat- ed, more than five hundred wounded, about two 
tery on the hill. To obtain possession of that hundred missing, and forty-two prisoners. 
battery and seize the height was now a prime The loss of each army was about the same. 
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‘* The world has seen mightier armies moved | the fort. On the left of the fort a line of 
over more memorable fields,” says a biographer 
of General Scott, ‘‘and followed by louder notes of which was a strong embankment on which 
of the far-resounding trumpet of fame; but a five guns were mounted, and named Towson’ 
bloodier scene for those engaged, a severer trial Battery. These were the principal outworks 
of courage and of discipline, or one whose ac- | of Fort Erie. The defense of the fort was in- 
tion was more closely associated with the sub- | trusted to Captain Williams, with Major Ty 


trenchments were thrown up, at the terminat 


lime and beautiful in nature, the world has not ble’s command of the Nineteenth infantry, 
seen. The armics were drawn out near the 


the batteries in front were under the charg ot 


shores of that rapid river whose current mingles Captains Biddle and Fanning. 


lake with lake. Hard by was that Cataract 
whose world of waters rushes over the precipice, 
saeeme It 
was midnight. The battle isended. Thearmy, 
faint and weary, drags itself from the bloody 
plain. Tiie well sink to their couch to dream 
of homes far away. The wounded groan in 
their painful hospitals. The dead rest till the 
last trumpet shall summon them to the last ar- 
ray...... The war-drum had ceased to beat, the 


and, rushing, roars into the gulf below 


artillery ceased to roll; and now the solemn, 


sonorous fall of Niagara is to the dead their 


requiem and to the living their song of glory.” 
From the beginning of this campaign General 
Ripley had exhibited such repugnance to obe- 
dience of General Brown’s orders, and especial- 
ly so on the morning after the Battle of Niagara, 
that the latter, too severely wounded to con- 
tinue in command, dispatched a courier to Sack- 
ett’s Harbor with orders to General E. P. Gaines 
to come to the Niagara frontier and take com- 
mand of the army there. This courier had just 
been dispatched when intelligence reached Brown 
at Chippewa that General Drummond, who had 
assumed the chief command of the British after 
the capture of Riall, was fast moving up the 
shore of the Niagara with a heavy column. 
The Americans at once broke up their encamp- 
ment and retreated to the Black Rock Ferry. 
Brown ordered his engineers to repair Fort 
Erie and make such impromptu defenses as were 
expedient, and directed the army to remain there. 
This was on the 26th of July. He and Scott 
were conveyed to Batavia for treatment; and 
on the 5th of August General Gaines arrived 
and took formal command of the army. ‘Two 
days previously General Drummond had ap- 
peared in the vicinity of Fort Erie with a con- 
siderable force, endeavoring to cut off the sup- 
plies of the Americans, and to prepare for 
planting batteries to assail the fort. On the 
3d of August he sent an expedition across the 
river to Black Rock, with the view of capturing 
General Brown at Buffalo, recapturing General 
Riall, and destroying the stores. ‘The expedi- 
tion consisted of twelve hundred men. After a 
battle of two hours with Major Morgan and a 
corps of riflemen, the British were repulsed and 
driven back to the Canada shore, with some loss. 
When Drummond appeared before Fort Erie, 
that work and its ravelins just erected had as- 
sumed forms of considerable strength. A strong 
work for two guns, built of stone (yet in a state of 
fair preservation), called the Douglass Battery, 
was erected near the shore of the river, and 
heavy breast-works were cast up between it end 


On the day of his arrival (August 3) Drum 
mond opened fire from some 24-pounders, } 
among some bushes; and from that time untii 
the 7th he kept his men busy in casti 1 
earth-works and planting batteries. On th 
morning of that day he poured a tremendo 
storm of shot upon the American lines from fiy 
heavy pieces. This drew from the assailed ; 
severe response from all their heavy guns, an 
from that day until the morning of the 13th t! 


til 





siege went on, the garrison behaving most 
lantly on all oceasions. Having then mount 
all his cannon and howitzers, Drummond com 
menced a cannonade and bombardment whic 
was continued through the day and renewed on 
the morning of the l4th. It ceased at seve 
o'clock in the evening, when very little impres- 
sion had been made on the American defenses, 
Drummond now resolved to make a dire 
and powerful assault on the American works. 
His plan was suspected by General Gaines, an 
he made provisions for the attack. It came lik« 
a tornado at two o'clock in the morning of th 
15th, when a heavy British column, fifteen hun- 
dred strong, fell upon Towson’s Battery on th 
extreme left of the American defenses, Towson’s 
cannon and the small-arms of the Twenty-fifth 
regiment, under the direction of the brave Ma- 
jor Wood, effectually repulsed them. They ral- 
lied, renewed the attack, and were again re- 
pulsed. The assault was then made on anothe: 
point, at the western angle of the fort, but it 
was equally unsuccessful. They approached ey- 
ery assailable part of the old work, but wer 
always driven away until, at length, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Drummond, under cover of the darkness 
and a heavy pall of gunpowder smoke, went si- 
lently around the ditch, and with scaling-lad- 
ders ascended to the parapet and gained a foot- 
ing there with one hundred of the Royal Artil- 
lery. Drummond instantly directed his men to 
charge upon the garrison with pike and bayo- 
net, and to ‘show no mercy.” Most of the 
American officers and many of the men received 
deadly wounds. Among the former was Lieu- 
tenant Macdonough. He was severely hurt, 
and demanded quarter. Drummond drew a 
pistol and shot the young man dead. <A mo- 
ment afterward, while he was repeating the 
brutal order to show no mercy, the miscreant 
was shot through the heart, and fell dead by 
the side of his own victim. 
The main bastion of the old fort was now in 


possession of the assailants. The battle raged 
furiously, when suddenly a powder magazine 
adjoining the bastion was blown up, and all of 
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che enemy in it were destroyed. The remain- 
der were soon driven out of and beyond the 
American works, leaving behind them two hun- 
dred and twenty-two killed, one hundred and 
seventy -four wounded, and one hundred and 
eighty-six prisoners. To these losses must be 
added the killed and wounded on the left flank 
by Wood's infantry and Towson’s artillery, es- 
timated at full two hundred. The American 
joss in all was twenty-six killed, ninety-two 
wounded, and eleven missing. 

The shattered bastion of Fort Erie was im- 
mediately repaired by the Americans; and dur- 
ing the comparative quiet that prevailed for more 
than thirty days after the assault on the 15th 
both parties were busily engaged in strength- 
ening their positions. General Brown, in the 
mean time, had so far recovered from his wounds 
that he assumed command of the army, and 


General Gaines, who had been hurt by a bomb- | 
shell that fell in his quarters, had gone to Phil- | 


adelphia to take command of the defenses on 
the Delaware, and as Cotamanding General of 
the Fourth Military District. Both armies had 
received reinforcements. 

General Drummond's main body was encamp- 
ed in a cleared field, surrounded by woods, two 
miles from the fort. His infantry was formed 
into three brigades of twelve hundred men each ; 
and by the middle of September his works were 
advanced within four hundred yards of the right 
of the American lines. At this point one of 
his brigades was stationed, with a detachment 
of artillery. It was relieved each day by one 
of the other brigades; and the two always left 
at the encampment were held in readiness to 
support the advance in the event of an attack. 
At the point mentioned the British had com- 
pleted two batteries, and almost finished a third, 
from which certain destruction must be hurled 
upon the fort. Brown saw the impending peril, 
and took measures to avert it. A sortie was 
planned, and the time 
tion was the morning of the 17th of September. 

Circumstances were favorable. A heavy fog, 
with slight showers of rain occasionally, pro- 
duced sheltering obscurity for the operations of 
the Americans. The troops that composed the 
assailing party were divided. One division, un- 
der General Porter, was directed to move from 
the extreme left of the encampment by a cir- 
cuitous route which 
through the woods, and attack the right flank 
ofthe enemy. The second division, under Col- 
onel Miller, was directed to move from the right 
by way of a ravine between Fort Erie and the 
enemy’s batteries, and attack the British centre. 
The Twenty-first regiment, commanded by Gen- 
eral Ripley, was posted near the fort, and out 
of sight from the enemy’s works, as a reserve. 
Porter’s command consisted of the New York 
and Pennsylvania volunteers; detachments from 
the First and Fourth Rifle regiments, under Cok 
onel Gibson ; others from the First and Twenty- 
third infantry, under Major Wood ; and a corps 
of dragoons acting as infantry. Miller’s consist- 


appointed for its execu- 


had been secretly marked | 
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ed of fragments of the Ninth, Eleventh, and Nine- 
teenth regiments of infantry. 

General Porter and his command moved from 
the encampment at noon, and was within a few 
rods of the rear of the British intrenchments at 
a quarter before three o'clock before they were 
discovered. Then they rushed forward, fell 
heavily upon the enemy’s line, and within thirty 
minutes carried the block-house in rear of Bat- 
tery No. 3 by storm, made the garrison prison- 
ers, and blew up the magazine. The victory 
was gained at a fearful cost. The leaders of 
the three divisions under General Porter, name- 
ly, Colonel Gibson, General Davis, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wood, all fell mortally wounded. 
At the samo time Colonel Miller penetrated be- 
tween the First and Second batteries, and by 
the aid of Porter’s operations in the rear car- 
ried them both. One was abandoned before the 
assailants reached it. Within forty minutes 
after the attack commenced three batteries, two 
block-houses, and the whole line of British in- 
trencliments were in the possession of the Ameri- 
cans. Just at the close of the action General 
Ripley was ordered up, and was severely wound- 
ed in the neck. 
forcements were sent by Drummond from the 
British camp to the imperiled line, during the 
action, the object of the sortie was fully accom- 
plished. The British advanced works were de- 
stroyed, and Fort Erie was saved. 

In this memorable sortie the Americans lost 
almost eighty killed, and more than four hun- 
The loss of th 
British in killed, wounded, and missing was 
about five hundred, exclusive of three hundred 


Notwithstanding strong rein- 


dred wounded and missing. 


and eighty-five who were made prisoners. 
“Thus,” says General Brown, in his report, 
‘fone thousand regulars and an equal portion 
of militia, in one hour of close action, blasted 
the hopes of the enemy, destr¢ yyed the fruits of 
fifty days’ labor, and diminished his effective 
force one thousand men at least.” 

After hastily collecting his scattered forces 
Drummond broke up his encampment on the 
night of the 21st, and retired to Riall’s old in- 
trenchments behind the Chippewa Creek. So 
sudden was his flight that he abandoned some 
of his stores in front of Fort Erie, and destroyed 
others at Frenchman’s Creek. 

Eleven days after the successful sortie from 
Erie General Izard, who had been in command 
of forces on Lake Champlain since the departure 
of Hampton, arrived at Buffalo with reinforce- 
ments for the army on the Niagara frontier after 
a fatiguing march of more than four hundred 
miles by way of Sackett’s Harbor. 
senior Major-General he took the chief command 
of the army. General Brown resumed com- 
mand at his old post at Sackett’s Harbor. Izard 
immediately made a thorough inspection of the 
position and condition of the American army at 
Fort Erie and vicinity, and ascertained, as fully 
as possible, the strength, resources, and offensive 
means of the enemy. The information thus 
acquired convinced him that further operations 


Jeing the 
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against the enemy on the Canadian peninsula 
during the autumn or winter would be perilous. 
He was also satisfied that even desolated Buffalo 
was a better place for winter-quarters than Fort 
Erie; so he ordered that fort to be laid in ruins, 
and the army to withdraw from the Canada 
shore and take shelter for the winter in Buffalo 
and its neighborhood. 
Fort Erie remains in ruins as seen in the en- 
graving, which presents a view from the edge 
With its 
destruction and the withdrawal of the troops 
from Canada the campaign of the Army of the 
North, in 1814, was ended. That was its last 
campaign ; for long before the spring blossoms 


of the ditch on its western angle. 


tT ERIE, 


1860. 


appeared and a new campaign was plant 


peace was proclaimed and spread joy throughout 
the land. 

Because of his achievements on the Niagara 
frontier General Brown became the recipient of 
the praises of the nation and special tokens of 
approval. The Freedom of the City of New 
York was given him in a gold box; and the 
Congress of the United States ordered a gold 
medal to be struck and presented to him. Sim 
ilar honors were bestowed upon Generals Ripl y; 
Scott, Gaines, and Porter. The thanks of Con- 
gress and a gold medal were given to each as 
testimonials of the public gratitude to faithful 
servants. 


A CRUISE AMONG THE FUEGIANS. 


YT OT long ago an account was published of 
an American vessel in the Straits of Ma- 
gellan having been attacked by natives and sey- 
eral of the crew murdered. Four years ago, as 
I shall presently relate, a British schooner cruis- 
ing among the islands south of that locality was 
also seized, and, with the exception of one man, 
had the whole of her company massacred. Other 
ships at various times have been similarly served, 
and in spite of all precautions similar occur- 
rences are to be feared. To guard against these 
as much as possible, we should endeavor to get 
at such facts concerning the wild people com- 
mitting those outrages as can be obtained through 
voyagers and others visiting them. My object in 
the following notes will be to give, in a concise 
form, what information I gathered during a 
cruise about Cape Horn and Tierra del Fuego, 
made in 1855. 
In 1854 I left England in command of an 
eighty-eight ton schooner, engaged on special 


service. My working crew consisted of two 
mates, four seamen, and a boy; and in addi- 
tion we had four landsmen, one of them being 
asurgeon. ‘Thus the total complement on board 
was eleven persons, besides myself. I had or- 
ders to visit the inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego, 
and see what could be made of them. 

It was a strange place to go to, and a wild sea 
to sail in; but I had previously been in stranger 
places far North, and in the same as well as 
other equally wild seas before. ‘There was a 
spirit of adventure about the undertaking that 
delighted me. I was on an independent expe- 
dition; I had to use my own judgment, with 
full powers given me to carry out the object in 
view ; and the schooner was abundantly stored 
with provisions and all necessary material fo1 
twelve months. My cabin was well fitted up, 
and I had crammed it with almost every con- 
ceivable thing that would give food and occupa- 
tion to the mind, either for use or amusement. 
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Fire-arms, of course, were not forgotten; nor 
vet such articles for gifts or barter as might 
prove serviceable in our intercourse with the 
wild tribes to be visited. 

It must be borne in mind that, except on 
the sea-board of Tierra del Fuego and outlying 
islands (and that but rarely), the natives had 
had intercourse with civilized beings only on 
two previous occasions some thirty years before. 
Those occasions were when the Americar Ex- 
ploring Expedition, under Captain Wilkes, re- 
mained some time about Cape Horn; and when 
the British Survey, under Captain Fitzroy, pene- 
trated up some of the inlets. While the latter 
duty was being carried on, four of the natives 
(three lads and a girl) were obtained from their 
families, and brought on board the Beagle, for 
transmission to England. These Fuegians were 
respectively called by our sailors, ‘* York Min- 
ster,” “‘ Tommy,” ‘* Fuegia Basket,” and ‘“* Jem- 
my Button.” The first, from the fact of his 
having been found near a cape of land so term- 
ed; the second, from mere whim; the third, be- 
cause she was a pretty feminine sample of the 
country; and the las: from the following inci- 
dent: Passing in his boat through ore of the 
interior channels behind Cape Horn, Captain 
Fitzroy encountered a canoe containing a mid- 
dle-aged couple and a lad, their son. Such 
conversation as could be carried on ensued, and 
a question was put as to whether the lad would 
like to visit the stranger’s land—the idea being 
to take him away, have him educated, and then 
returned for the purpose of instructing his coun- 
trymen. The request was readily answered by 
the lad’s getting into the boat with the parents’ 
consent. But some sort of present was deemed 
necessary to be given by way of exchange. A 
button was handed to the father, who appeared 
quite satisfied; and seeing the small value thus 
put upon the lad, the sailors immediately nick- 
named him ‘* Jemmy Button,” a name he ever 
afterward went by and. himself acknowledged. 

No one of the four was more than nineteen 
years old, and the girl Fuegia could not have 
been over fifteen. In due course of time they 
reached England, and directly afterward Master 
Tommy died. The other three were placed un- 
der a course of scholastic training, and it was 
soon discovered that Fuegia and Jemmy were ca- 
pable of receiving instruction, which was given 
them in a school near London. York, however, 
was very dull. For three years they remained 
in England, during which time King William 
and Queen Adelaide had a look at them in the 


palace; and this was followed by similar visits | 


to the houses of the nobility and gentry. They 
were petted every where, and many presents 
came into their hands. 

At length Captain Fitzroy, having to renew 
his explorations by a second voyage to Cape 


Horn, took them back with him; and it would | 


make some persons smile if all the things given 

by kind people at home to these Fuegians for 

their supposed good could be enumerated. 

China and glass ware, fancy articles for the 
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list. Certainly there was .something now in 
Fuegia’s and in Jemmy’s appearance that might 
have led the amiable donors astray, for they had 
become quite showy persons, especially Master 
Jemmy, who had a particular fancy for well- 
polished boots. They were landed with all their 
treasures ; a house was erected by the ship’s car- 
penter and men for them to live in; ground was 
turned up, a garden made, seeds sown, and tools 
of various kinds left for their use. With them 
also went on shore a missionary, who thought he 
could, merely with their aid, begin the conver- 
sion of these wild people. But he speedily found 
himself mistaken. 

The riches of Jemmy and the new arrivals, 
albeit they were Fuegians, tempted the other 
natives, and an attack speedily commenced whic] 
ended in a wholesale robbery of all the white 
men’s gifts. York married Fuegia anddéook her 
away; Jemmy was quickly reduced to his orig- 
inal state; and the missionary would have lost 
his all, with his life, had not the ship, after a 
week’s absence, returred to see how matters 
were getting on, and taxen him on board. 

The next heard, through some whalers, of 
York and Fuegia was that he had turned to be 
as bad as any of his people, and that she was in 
the habit of visiting any ship she could when 
passing the sea-board, to boast of her English 
tongue, and knowledge of some of those evils of 
civilized life she had got a glimpse of. As re- 
gards Jemmy, when Captain Fitzroy and the 
missionary left him he expressed a hope to be 
again visited, and promised never to forget the 
good that had been taught him. But cireum- 
stances prevented any intercourse with him 
again until the period of my visit in 1855. 

But before I enter upon any details of that 
visit I have yet a circumstance to relate which 
had a great connection with it. 

There was a captain in the British navy by 
the name of Allen Gardiner. He was a brave 
| and upright man, zealously religious, but want 
ing in wisdom and prudence. This pious offi- 
cer deemed himself called upon to go about th« 
world and bring a few of the heathen from dark- 
ness into light. He went upon his self-allotted 
task. Four times did he belt the earth, visiting 
the Zulus in South Africa, the islanders of the 
Pacific, the inhabitants of interior South Amer- 
ica, and numerous other places. But not onc 
of the people would be converted by him. Nei- 
ther would the followers of the Romish Church 
turn at his request from their belief. No man 
would come under his apostleship. Therefore, 
again and again did he have to return hom 
without success; and yet again and again did 
he start off on his task. Twice he was in Pat 
agonia, striving for a day or two with those gi 
ant Bedouins of the South ; but they would have 
none of him, though very willing to take hi 
things. Then, in company with some men he 

had brought from England, he went to the isl- 
lands of Tierra del Fuego, stopped twenty-four 
| hours, and, finding the inhabitants looking fierce, 
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came away without doing the good he hoped. 
At length, in 1850, he again went there in a 
passing ship, taking two boats, a surgeon, a lay 
teacher, a carpenter, and four fishermen from | 
Cornwall, with six months’ provisions. These 
were landed at the place he desired, but unfor- 
tunately their powder was forgotten, and thus 
all their dependence had to be upon the stores | 
brought out, besides the hope of another supply | 
never furnished) coming to them. The first 
week foreshadowed the terrible result of this | 
singular attempt at converting the Fuegians. | 
Terror took possession of them when the natives 
came around. In their two small boats they 
fled from place to place. Here, there, and ey- 
ery where along the outer coast they hurried on, | 
seeking for some shelter where they could rest 
secure. In vain! That rocky, tempest-riven | 
coast—what long-voyage mariner knows it not 
by dangerous repute? And yet, upon its outer 
sea-board, or among its wild islets, did this band 
of zealous men traverse in their frail skiffs. At 
length they were obliged to return to the place 
where they had first landed. But now they were 
not far from starvation; and still no ship had 
come to their relief. Accordingly, they wrote 
upon the rocks, and buried in bottles, under 
marked trees, a few words telling of their fearful 
state. ‘*Hasten! haste! We are starving! 
we are starving!” is what the rocks displayed 
in letters large and broad. But their agonizing 
appeal was in vain! No human eye of civil- 
ized life beheld their appeal till too late; and 
the only hope of reaching the more distant dwell- 


| over. 


ing of Jemmy Button’s tribe, should he chance 
to be alive, was frustrated by the damage 
their boats and the fear of numerous bodies of 
fierce natives on the way. Finally, this jjJ- 
starred party went to a place called “ Spaniard’s 
Harbor,” and there, one by one, died from shee; 
starvation! The journals kept by the captair 
and doctor were afterward found, and the rec- 
ord disclosed a tale of suffering horrible in t} 
extreme. 

For days and weeks did they live upon dead 
cast-up fish, weed, a few mice discovered (which 
were a ‘‘great luxury”), garden seeds, ete, 
Leather straps, boots, and such like, were gnaw- 
ed by the hungry mouths, until at last one after 
the other gave way. When two had died the 


AC 


| rest were so enfeeblec. as to be hardly capable of 


burying them. The carpenter scooped out ; 
shallow grave, but it took a day’s labor to do it. 
He died next, and the lay teacher covered him 
Then two more sank to rest, but no one 
could bury them, and when the place was after- 
ward visited their bodies and bones were found 
washed about inthe sand. ‘Three were now left 
—the captain, doctor, and lay teacher. 3ut 
they were not together. Doctor Williams and 
some of the men had kept in one broken boat 
on the beach, and Captain Gardiner with the 
teacher a mile away in the other wrecked boat. 
Thus, when and how the Doctor died was never 
known. As for the Captain, it appears that he 
died in the boat, while the teacher perished in a 
As I went over these places and 


cave close by. 


| stood by the fragments then remaining of the 


STARVATION BEACH. 
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boats and of their clothes, while some few bones 
lay scattered on the beach, I could not help pon- 
lering deeply and pityingly on their fate. Nor 
ould I avoid much thought on the strangeness 
f my own position there in the far south, stand- 
ing over the remains of men who had perished 
from starvation, when a year or two before I 
had done nearly the same thing in the extreme 
north, over remnants of the Franklin Expedi- 
tion. 

When too late a vessel was sent to see what 
had become of the party. Singularly it was an 
American schooner from Monte-Video. Cap- 
tain Smyley, an old South Sea sealer, had com- 
mand, and on arriving at Spaniard’s Harbor he 
relates that ‘‘the sight was awful in the ex- 
treme. Books, papers, medicine, clothing, and 
tools, strewed along the beach, and on the boat’s 
leck and cuddy, but no sign of any edge tools 
whatever. The boat was on the beach with one 
person dead inside, ancraer we found on the 
beach completely washed to pieces, and another 
varied.” They called the place Starvation 
Bay. 

Captain Smyley did his best in burying the 
emains, but heavy gales soon compelled him to 
leave the rocky harbor; and another Captain 
of H. M. ship Dido) having orders to search for 
the party performed the same office for poor 
Captain Gardiner and the teacher. 

Thus, in as few words as I could give the ac- 
count, have I related the fate of a party who 
preceded me to obtain some knowledge of the 
wild inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego. Now to 
some short history of my own doings: 

The usual occurrences of a southern voyage 
happened to us, in varying winds, storms, calms, 
ete., as we wended our way to the east coast of 
South America, and ran it down with a fair 
wind nearly to the Rio de la Plata. 

I had called at the Cape Verdes, the beautiful 
island of Fernando de Noronha, and Rio Janei- 
ro, and now was bound for the Falkland Isles. 
Here we arrived in February, and, after one or 
two trips to Monte-Video, besides cruising in 
and out among the Falklands upon duty, I 
started for the Fuegian shores in October. 

My party was now lessened of the landsmen, 
except a teacher, but increased to the same num- 
ber by some extra sailors I had deemed it neces- 
sary to engage for our visit to the natives. I 
had taken every precaution against surprise, and 
as my orders were, if possible, to find the semi- 
civilized Fuegians, besides looking at the death- 
spot of the former party. It was no slight thing 
to go with a small unarmed vessel among the 
inner channels and bays of such a region with its 
fierce inhabitants. I say ‘‘ no small thing” not 
ioastfully, because the hunters of the Far West 
here, and almost every American has had more 
or less similar experience; but I mean to call 
attention to the fact that the vessel was quite 
alone, our predecessor’s fate was a terrible warn- 
ing if we were cut off from the outer coast; and 
upon myself individuaily depended the lives of 
all on board, No chart of the way, except in 


rough outline by Captain Fitzroy ; and no means 
of defense (save fire-arms) against ferocious bands 
if we were attacked. 

Away we went, running down to Le Maire 
Straits with a fair wind and dense fog, until it 
was almost uncertain whether we should hit 
Staten Island, the main land, or be in a right 
position. The latter was the case, and we ran 
through the Straits enveloped in thick mist all 
the way. Rounding Cape Good Success, which 
was sighted just in time, we soon afterward an- 
chored in Starvation Bay. Here we remained 
long enough to examine for any further records 
or memorials of our predecessors; and, finding 
no natives about the locality, next proceeded to- 
ward the interior parts. 

The incidents of our cruise, if given in detail, 
would serve to fill a much larger paper than this. 
Suffice it that we encountered Fuegians in sev- 
eral places, and established friendly relations 
with them; aud whatever may have been the 
experience of others, for myself, I am bound to 
say that I afterward came away with the most 
favorable impressions of these wild beings ex- 
cept where I found Master Jemmy Button, whose 
tribe had to be carefully watched, and whose 
people have since my visit massacred the cap- 
tain and crew of the very vessel I then com- 
manded. But the first place I called at and 
communicated with the natives was at Picton’s 
Island. Here several canoes came alongside, 
and then my acquaintance with the Fuegians 
commenced, 

The men were fine, powerful-looking fellows, 
each in a state of savage nudity ; but their wild 
hair and dirty and repulsive-looking bodies need- 
ed some previous acquaintance with such beings 
to admit of any near approach. The women, 
throughout that and every after interview, be- 
haved in a manner that struck me as being ex- 
traordinary in such savages. The modesty of 
their conduct was very remarkable, and nothing 
would induce them to come on deck. One of 
the women was tolerably good-looking. She 
had a baby with her, and was most winning in 
her manner when she asked us to give her baby 
some present. She was much attached to her 
child, even as I found all of the Fuegian mo- 
thers were, and I feel certain that to attempt 
taking any of those younger children away on 
any pretense whatever is wrong in the extreme. 

The men, directly they came on deck, were 
clothed by us, but evidently they did not like 
such confinement of their limbs. One would 
insist on changing every thing to exactly the 
contrary way; another would put a blanket 
round his shoulders instead of his body. Toys, 
beads—and especially necklaces—and gilt orna- 
ments were eagerly sought for. They did not 
like a looking-glass when shown to them, but 
the music of a concertina delighted them ex- 
ceedingly. Strange to say, I found all of the 
Fuegians I met with very honest in barter, 
though arrant thieves in regular stealing. The 
first visit I paid them on shore was by myself 
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the trees. I walked toward their dwellings, 
and was soon seated on a log of wood amidst 
the whole family, men, women, and children 
around me. ‘Their ferret-like dogs, however, 
were yery troublesome, but the men, seeing how 
I was annoyed, drove them away. Then we 
began one of those scenes I had often before in- 
dulged in when visiting wild lands. I talked, 


I sang, I langhed and danced with them to 
their hearts’ content for inviting me to their 


wigwam. I was placed at once in a post of 
honor, and far—so far as could be—from the 
intolerable smoke of their fire. At no time 
would they allow any of our party inside their 
wigwam but myself and a companion. Gener- 
ally an old woman and some of the men placed 
themselves at the door to prevent any of my 
crew from entering. 

Inside of this wigwam I found about twenty- 
twe persons squatting round the fire. Some 
of the women and girls were marked with red 
and black ochre, and one woman would have 
been handsome if washed. All the females 
wore girdles, and some had skins on their shoul- 
ders and waists. Their friendly mode of salu- 
tation was any thing but agreeable. The men 
came and gave me a hug very much like the 
gripe of a bear. I felt as if squeezed in a vice. 

In dealing with the Fuegian I looked upon 
and studied him as I would a curious piece of 
mechanism or a difficult problem. I soon gain- 
ed a friendly ascendency with him, and was 
able to glance at him more closely than I could 
otherwise have done. I saw that in many re- 
spects he was similar to the Esquimaux, whom 
I had seen in the far north. His general ap- 
pearance is well known, and has been so accu- 
rately described in Fitzroy’s work, ‘‘ Voyages 
of the Adventure and Beagle,” as also in the 
work of Commodore Wilkes, that I should be 
trespassing on their valuable labors were I to 





go into any minuteness concerning them. One 
thing, however, struck me as somewhat differ- 
ent from what I had generally understood. The 
Fuegian did not seem to me so dwarfish as oft- 
en represented. A few I measured were each 
over five feet three inches, and I believe some 
reach five feet seven. I may mention that I 
had a difficulty in measuring them owing to 
their constant endeavors to steal the tape out 
of my hands. Another thing I noticed was 
that many of the Fuegians on the eastern islands 
were fine men, and some of them even hand- 
some fellows. This I know to be rather differ- 
ent from what is said of them by Darwin and 
others, but I can only speak as I found, and 
thus mention what I saw. 

My own opinion was that the Fuegian is : 
creature of circumstances, even more than most 
wild men are. The wretchedly moist and cok 
weather, with the high broken land on which h 
lives, makes him deficient in those bolder and 
nobler qualities to be found among savages ii 
more bracing countries. How they live and 
what they do is much about the same as th 
Australians. They are cannibals from neces- 
sity, but I think not from choice. Their habit 
are of the most primitive kind; and their dwell- 
ings, on the eastern part of Tierra del Fuego, are 
the conical wigwam built from branches of trees 
over a hollowed space of ground. On the west- 
ern parts their habitations are somewhat differ- 
ent. They reside in families; are very fond of 
their children ; subsist principally upon shell- 
fish, and the edible fungus, and are remarkably 
expert with their slings. I believe they have a 
sort of property right among them, and I have 
seen one of the oldest women exercising author- 
ity over the rest of her people. On one occa- 
sion, wishing to buy a canoe, it was refused me 
on the ground that it belonged to her and she 
would not part with it. 
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A FUEGIAN AND HIS FOOD, 


They have a ‘‘ wizard-man” among them, who | 
also seemed to have some authority. They are 
loud and furious talkers, and I soon found it | 
was impossible, in any ordinary way, to get | 
myself listened to. Accordingly I would now | 
and then take my speaking-trumpet and shout | 
louder than they. This generally answered. 
It made them delighted with my supposed skill, | 
and it showed them that the white man could be 
equal to themselves. In fact it is necessary 
so to do. In their rude state, wild men often 
fancy themselves our superiois in many things ; 
and to rightly deal with them we must show 
that we can hunt, fish, talk, sing, dance, and | 
endure hardship as well as they. That the 
Fuegians must be hardy, is proved by the fact | 
that they experience so much cold and yet wear | 
no covering to their bodies. The orily thing | 
they do to keep warmth is to rub themselves | 
over with grease and ocherous earth. In their } 
wigwams they huddle round the fire, but owing 
to the smoke their eyes are always sore. 

But I must pass on to our meeting with Jemmy | 
Button. As I have already mentioned, this! 








poor fellow had been 
left by Captain Fitz- 
roy at his native place, 
known by the name 
Woollya. This was 
some distance from 
the sea-board, amidst 
wild and romantic 
scenery. Our way to 
it was by a long nat- 
ural canal called the 
Beagle Channel. As 
the navigation was all 
but unknown, and the 
weather exceedingly 
tempestuous, doubts 
were entertained of 
our reaching the lo- 
eality. But after sev- 
eral attempts we ar- 
rived there at the 
close of the day. As 


we approach 





dered the colors to be 
hoisted, thinking that 
if Jemmy was alive 
he would remember 
it as a friendly signal. 
It answered: for as 
we neared an island 
not far from Woollya, 
and as some scores of 
canoes came paddling 
toward us, one man 
not far off hailed us 
to stay. To my as- 
tonishment the call 
was made in broken 


English, and by the 
time our ship was 
thrown up in the 
wind, Jemmy Button 
was alongside asking for a ladder to mount by. 
When he stepped upon deck what artrans- 
formation appeared from the picture of him I 
had put before me in England. The man I saw 
before me was a nude, shaggy, half repulsive- 
looking being, and in all respects like his breth- 
ren around him. Yet that poor creature had 
been the petted idol of titled personages in a 
highly civilized land, who deemed him sufficient- 
ly educated to be returned as a passably finished 
man. ‘Truly, I could not but pause in amaze- 
ment as I Jooked upon him, while in broken 





| words of my own tongue he joyfully addressed 


me. It was marvelously strange that he not 
only retained some knowledge of the English 
language, but had actually taught a portion of it 
to his own relations. Unfortunately what they 
best understood was some of our worst words, 
though they certainly attached no wrong mean- 
ing to what was said. 

As to Jemmy, at first he was so affected as 
to be hardly capable of addressing me intelli- 
gibly. The sight of various things on board re- 
ealled words to his mind, and by degrees he was 
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able to ask for what he wanted, as also to men- 
tion incidents of his wonderful voyage to the 
white man’s land. He would not attempt to go 
below until he had been properly clothed. 

Speaking of what he had seen in England he 
particularly dwelt upon the beauty of the ladies. 
‘* Ah! Ingliss leddies, vary pretty—vary pret- 
ty!” He remembered the names of his former 
tutor, Dr. Wilson of Walthamton; of ‘‘ Capen 
Itzoy ;” of ** Bynoe” (Surgeon of the Beagle), 
and some others. He had two wives, his youn- 
gest coming on board and showing great anxiety 
lest we were going to take her husband away. 
Two brothers and an uncle, with a grown-up 
daughter, also came on board. But I allowed 
only a few of the natives at a time to be on 
deck. 

At night I anchored at a place where, if nec- 
essary, we could get quickly away if an attack 
was made upon us by the savages. 
danger, for we were entirely at their mercy, as 
was shown by what afterward occurred. There- 
fore I passed an anxious night while in that vi- 
cinity. No alarm, however, was given. The 
natives had all left the ship at sunset, and next 
morning returned at break of day. But though 
still friendly under the watchful care we main- 
tained, I soon found that the presents made to 
Jemmy began to create ill-feeling among them 
and excite their cupidity. More and more 
canoes clustered round our little ship, and it 
was evident that Jemmy had no particular au- 
thority over them. At length I deemed it nec- 
essary to clear the decks of the numbers that 
now, in spite of us, got on board. Bad weath- 
er, too, as my glass foretold, was fast coming on. 
A wild narrow gorge between lofty mountains, 
and rocks all around, boded sadly for us if 
caught there in a gale, and amidst such men. 
Consequently, after loading Jemmy with gifts, 
and promising to renew our visit, the ship, with 
difficulty, was got under way, and by the time a 


There was | 


JEMMY BUTTON’S SOUND. 


| heavy southwester burst upon us, the schoone 
was under storm-canvas sailing clear of th 
danger. 

After leaving Jemmy’s neighborhood I visited 
several other places, and finally made my way 
out to Cape Horn by some previously unknow: 
passages behind it. I then returned to the Falk- 
lands, and ultimately came to England. 

For my conduct with the natives, and gener: 
management while in charge of the vessel, I r: 
ceived the most flattering public and privat 
| approbation ; but I declined being a party (as 
was requested of me) to taking away any of th: 
native children on the plea of educating an 
Christianizing them at home. I was perfect; 
convinced that such an attempt would end it 
some serious disaster, and so the result prove 
about a year after I had left the vessel. It was 
in this way: 

The new director of this undertaking (afte: 
appointing three different captains) at last go: 
one willing to do what he wanted. Some of 
the natives from Jemmy’s district were brough: 
away to the Falklands, and after a short tim 
were returned as being “partly” Christian 
jized. The schooner, under charge of a captain, 

his brother (the mate), a second mate, an 
crew, with the same ‘‘ lay teacher” that had ac- 
companied me, proceeded to Woollya, and an- 
| chored at a spot not far from the shore, where : 
| beach was found. Here the natives were land- 
| ed, and at first, to appearance, all things went 
|on well. One circumstance, however, ought t 
| have warned them. Before leaving the ship two 
| of the natives had been struck by the captain 
when they endeavored to boisterously obtaii 


| more of the ‘‘white man’s”’ gifts. 
| 


| 








But, unfor- 
tunately, those now in charge were all possessed 
with the idea that, because they were ostensibly 
engaged on a mission of Christianity, protection 
from above would be afforded them althoug! 
all human precaution on earth was neglected. 
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Hence, on the Sunday after arrival all hands 
save the cook left the ship to go and perform 
Sabbath morning service in a log-hut previously 
erected on shore; and the vessel was left riding 
at single anchor in that wild locality I have 
already mentioned, with thousands of savages 
around, ready for slaughter on the slightest 
grounds for offense. 

That offense had already been doubly given. 
No matter what may be urged to the contrary, it 
is certain, from after facts, that the Fuegians did 
not like their people, and especially the children, 
being taken away. ‘Then, too, the blows from 
the captain were probably remembered; and 
thus a fearful retaliation took place. While the 
crew were in the log-house at prayer about 300 
of the natives, headed by Jemmy’s relatives and 
friends, if not by himself, assembled round the 
building, and with wild cries attacked it. The 
affrighted white men rushed out, but were im- 
mediately killed by having their brains dashed 
out with huge stones. Not one escaped. The 
captain and his brother fell near the door; the 
teacher reached the water, and tried to get into 
the little boat left there, but a heavy blow felled 
him, and his mangled body lay upon the beach. 
Some of the rest (there were ten in all) tried to 
flee away, but in vain, and the massacre was 
complete. 

Of course the only knowledge we had of these 


particulars was from the lips of the cook. He, 
as it appears, was attending to his duty in the 
caboose on deck, when, chancing to look on 
shore, he saw our countrymen running for the 
beach, pursued by the natives, as I have de- 
scribed. He did not hesitate long, for the in- 
furiated savages were already entering their ca 
noes to rifle the ship, but taking to the remain. 
ing boat, he sculled on shore in a by-place, and, 
mounting a tree, there hid himself for three days 
At the end of that time hunger compelled him 
to descend, and while searching for shell-fish 
and berries he was captured. The natives, hor- 
ever, most strangely treated him with every kind- 
ness, after divesting him of all apparel and mak- 
ing him as one of themselves. He was with 
them wandering about for three months, when 
a chartered vessel, having been sent from thx 
Falklands to seek the schooner, arrived and took 
him away, as well as Jemmy and some of the 
principal ringleaders in the massacre. 

The schooner had been well plundered and 
partly burned, but her hull was good, and still 
holding to her anchor. She was temporaril; 
repaired, and then taken back to the Falklands 
The Fuegians were, at first, to have been hung; 
but as no direct proof of their individual guilt 
could be obtained, and moreover they were evi- 
dently not amenable to our laws, I believe they 
were sent back to their own land. 





PICTURES OF THE JAPANESE.—III. INSTITUTIONS “AND POLICY, 








JAPANESE DIVINITY, 


HE records of the Japanese begin in fable. 
They open with five successive ‘divine 
rulers,” whose reigns lasted just 2,342,467 years. 
These were followed by a long series of demi- 


gods and heroes, in respect to whom it is impos- | 


sible to draw the line between fable and history, 
so gradually does the one shade into the other. 


| We can only say that about 600 years before 
| Christ the element of fact had become so far 
| predominant, that this period may be set down 
as the opening of reliable Japanese history. 

We find the Japanese islands at this period 
populous and far advanced in civilization. The 
land belonged as it now does, to the Daimios o1 
great nobles, who portioned it out among thei! 
dependents and retainers, who constituted the 
governing and military classes; the great bod) 
of the people being peasants, and practically, 
though not in theory, attached to the soil. At 
the head of the State was the Mikado, or * Di- 
vine Emperor,” the reputed descendant of the 
superhuman sovereigns of the mythical ages. 
Though nominally supreme over the great no- 
bles, some of them exceeded him in power and 
revenue, just as in France a Duke of Burgundy 
|might be richer and more powerful than th 
|king. Still, being ruler by divine right, the 
Mikado possessed an advantage over his fenda 
tories, and by playing one of them against an- 
other, was able in the long-run to maintain his 
supremacy over them. 

At length the Mikadoship fell into the hands 
of a succession of weak princes, and the actual 
| exercise of power was made over to an officer 
who, under the title of Seogoon, or Commander, 
absorbed all executive functions. He became 

to the Mikado what the Mayors of the Palac 
were to the ‘‘ Do-Nothing” descendants of Char 
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THE VILLAGE 


lemagne. 
istal, flourished about 1150 a.p. 


Middle Ages. The turbulent Daimios were 
finally put down about a.p. 1575, by Faxiba, 
the Japanese Cromwell, best known as Taiko- 
Sama, ‘‘Great Lord,” a title bestowed upon 


Yoritomo, the Japanese Pepin d’Her- | 
Then fol- 
lowed a period of civil wars, the Daimios one 
after another rising against the central power. 
The history of Japan during this period is al- 
most a.repetition of that of Europe during the 


| ders to market. 


BEAUTY. 


him when he acceded to power. He was a 
peasant’s son, whose occupation in youth had 
been to cut wood and carry it upon his shoul 
He entered the military serv 
ice, became conspicuous for his talents and en- 
ergy, rose rapidly, and was finally appointed Seo- 
goon. He strengthened his position by marry- 
ing the daughter of the Mikado, put down the 
insurgent nobles with a strong hand, and carried 
the Japanese arms into Chinaand Corea. Prop- 








erly he should be 
considered the first 
Tycoon of Japan.* 

“Taiko-Sama was 
agreat man. He 
gathered into his 
own firm hands the 
power of the Mi- 
kado, prt down the 
revolt of the nobles, 
indcompleted their 


pelling them to re- 
side half the year 
inder his own eye 
at Yeddo; and, 
moreover, inaugu- 
ated the policy by which Christianity was 
crushed out of the country. He shaped the 
whole course of Japanese history for three cen- 
turies. 

Two generations before his time Xavier and 
his followers had introduced Christianity into 
the Japanese islands. Several princes had em- 
braced the new faith, and Jesuits and friars be- 
ame a power in the State. Three of the con- 
verted potentates dispatched the famous embassy 
to the Pope, bearing letters, which we suspect to 
have been written by their teachers. ‘The mis- 





JAPANESE SOLDIER IN WINTER. 





* The-word Tycoon is of modern invention, being hard- 
ly ten years old. When, in 1854, the first treaty with 
the United States was to be made, the question came up as 
to the title which should be given to the Administrator of 
the Empire. This was referred to a Chinese Professor in 
the College of Miako, who coined a title from two Chinese 
words, tai, “‘great,” and kun, **lord,” being a Chinese 
equivalent for the title borne by Taiko-Sama. Taikdinin 
passing through different languages aseumed the form Ty- 
coon in the various treaties made with foreign powers.— 
Sama is merely equivalent to ** Lord.” 
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CBOSSING A RIVER. 


sive of the Prince of Bungo was addressed * To 
him who is worthy of worship, who holds the 
place of King of Heaven, the great and thrice-holy 
Pope.” The Prince of Omura wrote: ‘Wit! 
hands raised to Heaven, and with feelings of 
profound veneration, I worship the thrice-holy 
Pope, who holds the place of God upon earth.’ 
Before this embassy had returned from the long 
voyage to Rome a change had come over the 
aspect of affairs in Japan. ‘Taiko, who had at 
first favored the Christian missionaries, became 
convinced that they were fomenting discord in 
the empire, and ordered them to leave the coun- 
try, though he was too busy in more pressing 
matters to see to it that his decree was thorough- 
ly carried out. 

This peasant-Tycoon, though in effect a king, 
was the father of none. He had married the 
daughter of the Mikado, and endeavored to make 
the office hereditary in his family. He died, 
leaving an infant son in the guardianship of his 
kinsman Yedai, the Prince of Quanto. When 
the young prince grew up he endeavored to as- 
sume authority. Yedai, who had exercised the 
Tycoonship, opposed the attempt. A civil war 
ensued. The young prince was defeated, and 
shut up in the castle of Osaca, where he died 
by his own hand. The Prince of Quanto, best 
known in Japanese history as Gongen-Sama, re- 





mained in firm possession of power, and the 
Tycoonship was made hereditary in the families 
of his three sons. These families, the Princes 
of Owari, Ksiou, and Mito, are among the most 
powerful in the Empire; and the son of one of 
them, not the reigning Prince, must be appoint- 
ed to the Tycoonship.* 

During the early part of the administration 


* The precise relationship between Gongen-Sama and 
the unlucky son of Taiko is involved in some obscurity 
The old writers, followed by Oliphant, call him his father 
in-law. Sir Rutherford Alcock designates him in one place 
as father-in-law, and in another as uncle. Not improba- 
bly both are true. If Gongen was uncle to the son of 
Taiko it must have been by the mother’s side, since Taik« 
was himself the son of a peasant, and the Prince of Quant 
belonged to the old nobility. Now, as Taiko married the 
daughter of the Mikado, his maternal uncle must have 
been a brother of that sovereign. If this conjecture ir 
well-founded it throws much light, as we shall have occa- 
sion to show in the sequel, upon the positions of the courte 
of Yeddo and Miako in the government of Japan. 
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ON DUTY. 


of Gongen the Portuguese were the great mari- 
time people of Europe. They had long monop- 
olized almost all of the commerce with the East; 
that with Japan was wholly in their hands and in 
those of the Spaniards. But about the year 1600 
the Dutch, and soon after the English, appeared 
upon the scene, and a fierce rivalry ensued. In 
the minds of the Dutch—sturdy Protestants as 
they were, with the memories of Alva and Phil- 
ip fresh in their minds—a Catholic was worse 
than a heathen. So to commercial rivalry re- 
ligious hostility was soon added. In the civil 
war between Gongen and his son-in-law the 
Christian princes seem to have taken part with 
the latter. At length the Dutch produced let- 
ters purporting to have been written by the Jes- 
uit fathers, revealing 
a plot entered into 
by the Portuguese 
and native Catholics 
to assassinate the 
Tycoon. The Portu- 
guese averred — tru- 
ly, we believe —that 
these letters were 
forged by the Dutch. 
But Gongen believed 
them to be genuine, 
and issued his famous 
decree, banishing all 
the Portuguese, or- 
dering the imprison- 
ment of all native 
Christians, prohibit- 
ing any Japanese 
from leaving the 
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country, and denouncing death upon any who, 
having left, should return. The Christians at- 
tempted resistance, and the Dutch aided in sup- 
pressing them with alltheir power. The last rem 
nants of the Catholics finally threw themselves 
37,000 in number, into the fortress of Simabara 
This was bombarded by the Dutch, and the Cath- 
olics, to the last man, were put to death—som: 
by beheading or crucifixion on the spot, and 
others by being flung into the sea from the rock, 
island of Pappenberg. Catholicism was thus 
trampled out of existence in Japan. But th: 
Dutch, who flattered themselves that they had 
secured the commerce of Japan, gained. litt] 
from their ili-won triumph. Their trade was 
soon confined within the narrowest limits, and 
fettered with the most humiliating conditions. 
Of the reasons which induced Gongen to close 
Japan to the world, with the single exception 
of the Dutch prison-house at Simoda, we are 
ignorant. Not long before he had concluded 
with the English the most liberal commercial 
treaty ever entered into by any ruler.* The 
Company of East India Adventurers might come 
to any Japanese port, trade there with all na- 
tions, stay as long as they pleased, and depart 
at their pleasure. No duties whatever were t 


be levied upon their importations, and any arti- 
cles that the Government might require were to 
be paid for at current rates, upon the delivery of 
the goods. Full provision was made for th 





* For an excellent resumé of the “ Dutch and Englis! 
intercourse with Japan,” see Richard Hildreth, in Har 
per’s Magazine for January, 1854.—It must not be forgot 
ten that in Japanese documents the same person is calle: 
by different names. Thus, Gongen-Sama is called by 
honest Will Adams Ogosho-Sama, and his letter to th 
King of England is signed, if the translators read it and 
Purchas has copied it rightly, which we somewhat doubt. 
‘* Minna-Montano-Yer-Ye-Yeas." We find him referred 
to under several other names. The explanation is vers 
simple. These names are titles, and when a Japanese no 
ble is raised to a higher rank he assumes the designatiot 
of it instead of his former one; just as the person who at 
one time was known as Arthur Wellesley, later was des 
ignated, both in public and private, as ‘* Wellington ;” or 
the Rev. Charles J. Blomfield, when raised to the bishop 
ric of London, signed his name **C. J. London.” 


GOING UP HILL, 








personal security of the 
traders, and for the collec- 
tion of all dues owing to 
them. This treaty was 
made in the name of the 
Tycoon, and by his author- 
ity, no reference being 
made to the Mikado; but 
it is noticeable that a let- 
ter to the King of England 
was signed by the Tycoon 
as “the Highest Com- 
mander in the Kingdom 
of Japan.” 

Be the reasons what they 
may, from the year 1641 
until 1854 Japan was ab- 
solutely a sealed country to 
the rest of the world, with 
the exception of the Dutch; 
and they had the smallest 
means of really knowing 
any thing of the character 
of the people, or the nature 
of their government and 
institutions. The three or 
four Dutch physicians wio 
beguiled their long tedium 
of imprisonment at Simoda 
by writing what they knew 
of Japan, did the best they 
could; but they were misin- 
formed on maay points and 
guessed at more. Their ac- 
counts are the basis of all 
that was written until with- 
in the last ten years. Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, even, 
not unfrequently repeats 
their statements as true, 
although he now and then gives a fact which 
proves clearly enough that they were erroneous. 

We can not learn that any foreigner has ever 
had any direct communication with the court 
of the Mikado. All intercourse was with the 
Tycoon. But the Dutch had heard of the ‘‘ di- 
vine monarch,” and so they jumped to the con- 
clusion that he was purely an ecclesiastical func- 
tionary, with no authority in temporal matters. 
This statement was adopted and received with- 
out question, until within the last half dozen 
years. Then a modified form was propounded 
the theory to which Sir Rutherford Alcock gives 
his sanction, that the power of the Mikado is 
merely nominal; that all authority was for a 
time usurped by the Tycoon; but that of late 
years the government has practically passed into 
the hands of the nobles, so that now Japan is a 
feudal aristocracy. From facts and documents 
which are scattered here and there through Sir 
Rutherford’s work, we are férced to believe that 
this view is only partially correct. His work 
contains two authentic Japanese doeuments, 
which, in connection with a series of isolated 
facts, seem to us to throw great light upon the 
question of the organization of the Japanese 
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STORKS. 


state. The first of these is a map, in which arc 
laid down all the provinces and principalities, 
the position of the castles of the nobles, and the 
high-roads of the empire. The second is the 
official ‘* Red Book” of the Government, giving 
lists of all the Daimios, with their revenues, and 
| the chief officers of the court of the Tycoon, with 
their salaries, and brief notes of their functions. 
From these data we have endeavored to con- 
struct a scheme of the Japanese Government, im- 
perfect certainly in many points, and doubtless 
erroneous in some; but which we believe wil 
be found to be a nearer approximation to the 
reality than any other which has yet been pre- 
sented to the Western world. 
First comes the Mikado, the titular head of 
the state, sovereign ‘‘ by the grace of God,” and 
| the ultimate source of all honors and dignities 
The office is hereditary, may be held by a female. 
and as far as we know has come down in direct 
line from time immemorial. In theory the Mi- 
kado has always been supreme, though when h« 
has happened to be a weak or indolent ruler, 


the actual exercise of power has rested in other 


|hands. Some of them have doubtless beer 
| Rois Fainéants” ruled by a Mayor of the Pal- 
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ace or General of the Army. We find nothing | closely to the English Privy Council 
to show that Sir Rutherford is borne out by ally established. The whole number of Dai. 
actual facts when he says that ‘‘the Mikado of | mios, great and small, is about 600. In ; 
the present day is the exact type of the last de-| eral way, they may be considered to unite j; 
scendant of Clovis, sitting sad and solitary, ef- | themselves the functions of the German Prince 
feminate and degenerate, doomed only to wield | under the old Empire, or the ‘present confede 
a barren sceptre, and sigh life away a burden- tion, the British Parliament, and our Congress 
some and useless existence of mock pageantry, | Within their own dominions they are supre 
never permitted to pass the gates of his prison- | with full power of life and death, and when com 
house.” On the contrary, there is every reason bined, as they now appear to be, are really th 
to believe that the court of the Mikado is actu- | dominant power in the State. As in the Britis} 
ally the sovereign power in the empire; notreaty | Government, the Queen and Cabinet are power. 
is valid throughout the empire unless approved less when opposed to Parliament, so practically 
by him, and no great change can be made in | the Mikado and Tycoon are powerless when oj 
the laws or institutions without his authority. | posed to the Daimios, when brought together j 
This, however, must be influenced to a great General Convention, or as represented by t! 
extent by the action of the Daimios, as we shall | Mikado’s council at Yeddo. 

see. | The office of the Tycoon, and its relations t 
The Daimios or feudal nobles number in all | the Daimios and the Mikado, are the puz 
about 600. They are divided into several orders, | points in Japanese polity. He alone appears in 
with general titles answering in the main to the | negotiations with foreign powers, and apparent- 
Princes, Dukes, Counts, Barons, and so on, of | ly in the regular routine of government at hon 
Europe. ‘Their respective ranks appear to cor- | If we consider him to represent our Cat 


respond in a great degree with the amount of | shall get some clew to his position. The army 
their revenue. ‘The first order comprises those | and navy, internal administration, foreign af- 
who have a revenue of more than 260,000 kokous fairs, and post-roads are under his immediate 
of rice.* Of these there are, according to the control. He is aypointed for life by the Mikado: 
Red Book, 23, all of whom are noted as ‘‘ more | the choice, however, being limited to the scions 
or less independent.” First of these is the Prince | of the Princes of Owari, Ksiou, and Mito, de 
of Kanga, who has a revenue of $5,000,000; he | scendants of the three sons of Gongen-Sama, an 
bears a title equivalent to ‘‘ First Officer of the | designated as Gosankay, or “ Brothers of the Ty- 
Court,” which, however, is merely honorary, in- | coon.” ; 


as Origin 





a- 


ne 


inet, we 





These Princes rank in revenue as third, 
volving no actual office. Next, but at a long fifth, and twelfth in the empire, having respect- 
distance, is the Prince of Satsuma, who has ively 630,000, 555,000, 350,000 kokous, or say 
3,000,000; then come five Princes with more | about $2,500,000, $2,000,000, and 1.200.000 
than $2,000,000; the remainder having from | It appears that a son of ons of these, not the 
$750,000 to 1,500,000. There are 24 Daimios | Prince himself, is appointed Tycoon. We find 
of the second order, with from $350,000 to | nothing to show whether a son of the Tycoor 
&700,000. The whole number, whose revenues 














has any priority, when an appointment is to be 
exceed $200,000, is put down at 342. This made over a son of any other of the Gosankay 
body corresponds, in many respects, with the | The relations between the dynasties of the Mi- 
Parliament of England under the Plantagenets | kado and of the Tycoon will furnish a subject 
and Tudors. They must be summoned together | for study to future historians. If our conjectur 
when any great emergency arises; but unlike | that Gongen-Sama was the brother of the Mikad 
Parliament, as now constituted, have no regular | of his day is correct, it explains much. It in- 
periods of assemblage. The Mikado appears to | dicates that the movement by which the son of 
govern, as the Stuarts did, without any regular | Taiko was superseded was in effect a restora- 
Parliament. There is, however, clearly a court | tion of the actual power of the State to the hands 
and council at Miako, his capital; and more- | of the Mikado, and that the two dynasties are 
over he has at Yeddo a great council composed | now in effect one. Whether or not there is any 
of 24 members. This is denominated the Coun- | such actual relation of blood, it is certain that 
cil of the Mikado, and appears to represent the | an alliance by marriage has always been kept 
great body of the nobles. This council does|up. Thus the late Tycoon, who signed the 
not ostensibly appear in governmental transac- | American treaty, had for wife the daughter of 
tions, but we imagine that it is really, at present, | the Mikado. 
the ruling power in the State, answering very We have little information as to the revenues 
heated Sasa i ___— | of the Tycoonat, and the sources from which 
* The revenues of the Daimios are derived from the | they are derived. That they must be very con- 
lands which they hold. : These are let out to the cultiva- | siderable is shown by the ‘‘ Red Book.” Thus 
tors, and the rent is paid in kind. This product is paid | |p sae af DF ee er 
out to their retainers and dependents in kind, so that | ¥° find there the names of 26 Daimios, who are 
there is very little money in circulation. The proportion ‘*intrusted with the defense of the Tycoon, and 
paid is on an average not far from one half. This is es- are obliged to furnish special military contin- 
timated in rice, the staple grain of the country. A kokou gents.” Their revenues vary from &60,000 to 
i 25? ppania, Aleosh, oxtimates this a6 from 18 to 15 | eeco.gog | ‘Then there are numerous officials, 
hillings sterling. In rendering the revenues into Federal | * J al r 
currency we give the sums in round numbers, estimating | whose salaries are set dowa, who are not Dai- 
the kokou of rice at a little less than four dollars. mios, but belong to the class styled Hattamoto, 














which we interpret as equivalent to “ civilians.” 
Among these are 15 or 20 ‘* Governors of For- 
eign Affairs,” with salaries of from $4000 to 
22000 ; 24 **Generals of Musketers,” with 24000; 


in ‘Inspector of Scheols of Musketry,” estab- | 


lished in 1860, with $20,000; two Governors 
of Yeddo, with $15,000; and so on, down to 
«Generals of Swordsmen and Archers,” with 
29900, and ‘*Governors of the Navy,” with $150. 
Resides these civilians, of whom more than a 
hundred are enumerated, there are set down 
about 200 Daimios attached to the Court of the 
Tycoon, with revenues derived from land, vary- 
ing from $10,000 to $375,000. It is worthy of 
note that no Daimio of the first or second class 
appears to be attached to the Courtof the Tycoon, 
with the exception of his representative at the 
Court of the Mikado. The great feudal princes 
seem to hold themselves, or are kept aloof, from 
the general administration of affairs. There is 
one apparent exception to this rule in the case 
of an officer called the Gotairo, incorrectly trans- 
lated “Regent.” This office was instituted to 
make provision for any vacancy in the Tycoon- 
ship, whether caused by death or other disabil- 
ity. When this happens the Gotairo assumes 
the functions of the Tycoon; in no other event 
has he any official duties. His office is precisely 
that of the Vice-President of the United States, 
leaving out the functions of President of the 
Senate. His appropriate designation would be 
“Vice-Tycoon.” This office is said to be hered- 
itary in the family of Odmi, ranking last but one 
in the list of the great Daimios, having a reve- 
nue of $1,200,000. Prince Ikomo-no-Kami, 
who had held the nominal dignity for seven 
years, and actually exercised the authority of 
the Tycoonat, when the treaty was made with 
the British, was assassinated in 1860, as we shall 
have occasion to mention hereafter. The Go- 
tairo is elected by the Council of State and the 
majority of the Daimios. 

There are many questions in respect to the 
relations of the Tycoon and the Daimios to 
which we can give no satisfactory answer. Thus 
we have before quoted without question the as- 
sertion found in every author from Kzmpfer to 
Alcock, that all the Daimios are compelled by 
the Tycoon to reside for six months in the year 
at Yeddo, and to leave their families behind 
them as hostages during the remainder of the 
year. We now, after careful reflection, doubt 
the truth of this statement. Some of these no- 
bles certainly exceed the Tycoon in power ; as a 
body they could easily set aside any such arbi- 
trary requisition. The truth of the matter prob- 
ably is that when Taiko-Sama temporarily crush- 
ed the power of the nobles he undertook to pre- 
scribe their residence—to direct whether they 
should live in the capital or upon their estates. 
This was formerly done to some extent in En- 
gland, and to a far greater degree in France. 
That many, perhaps most, of the Japanese no- 
bles keep up a town residence in Yeddo, and fill 
it with their armed retainers, is certain; but we 
believe that at present this is a matter of choice 
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and custom. They live a part of the year in 
Yeddo, just as most of the English nobles live 
in London during ‘‘ the season.”* 

The true statement of the Government of 
Japan seems to us to be, that in theory it is an 
autocracy, all power being vested in the Mikado, 
exercised mainly through his deputy the Tycoon ; 
but that in fact, the great nobles—the aristox 
racy—are the governing power, controlling di- 
rectly or indirectly the whole action of the State. 
Recent events, later than those detailed by Si1 
Rutherford Alcock, confirm us in our belief in 
this theory. 

There can, moreover, be no reason to doubt 
that there is also really a middle class, neithe1 
nobles nor peasants, who exercise no small in- 
fluence, though indirectly, upon the Govern- 
ment. The Red-Book gives the names and 
functions of many officials who are not Dai- 
mios. Then again education is widely diffused. 
The old writers say that education, to a degree, 
was compulsory upon all classes. Be that as it 
may, the number of booksellers’ shops, and the 
character of the works for sale, show that educa- 
tion must be widely diffused among the people. 
Illustrated toy-books for children are a great 
feature. Not a few of the fac-similes of Jap- 
anese pictures which we have given in these 
papers are taken from this class of books. The 
picture of the Storks on page 171 of this pa- 
per was taken from the cover of one of these. 
The various pictures in which the snow-capped 
summit of Fusiyama appears are wholly from 
popular books. If one will look at the children’s 
toy-books on the counters of a Broadway book- 
seller, he will find more worse specimens than 
better ones than these. While penning this 
paragraph we notice in a California newspaper 
an account of an illustrated history of the war 
in America, published in Yeddo. These and 
many other instances show that there is really 
an educated middle class in Japan, which must, 
directly or indirectly, have great influence in the 
State. This view is confirmed by the incidental 
mention by Alcock, referred to in our last Num- 
ber, of the wealthy landed proprietor Agawa Fa- 
rozayamang, and his refusal to be made a Dai- 
mio. We can not suppose such a case to be a 
solitary one. If promotion to the rank of no- 





* This view is confirmed by a letter from Japan pub- 
lished in the London Times of December 29, 1862. The 
substance is that on the 19th of October the Tycoon issued 
an order that all the Daimios, with the exception of the 
Gosankay and those actually intrusted with the direction 
of affairs should leave Yeddo, and return to their princi 
palities, The three Gosankay were to reside, by turns, a 
year each at the capital. The other Daimios would 
called to the metropolis once in three years, to remain only 
for a hundred days.—An article quoted from the Japan 
Herald, issued, we believe at Yokohama, gives a slightly 
different version of the order. According to this the high 
est Daimios were to visit the capital only once in seven 
years ; those of the second class once in three years; those 
of the third class to remain as at present. In either case, 
the issue of such an order indicates clearly that the resi 
dence of the Daimios at Yeddo is not compulsory. Althong! 
the Tycoon might be wholly unable to compel the noble« 
to reside at his capital, he would doubtless have power to 
banish them from it. 
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JAPANESE PHYSICIAN. 


bility is open to the commoners by virtue either | ‘The more immediate end which it 


of wealth or talents, it presents a feature hith- 
erto wholly unsuspected in the Japanese polity. 


Of the religion of the Japanese our informa- | 


tion is but meagre. The old visitors, who had 
opportunities for full investigation, tell us little. 
Modern writers have little to tell. The little 
to be gleaned from both sources can be briefly 
told. The indigenous faith of the Japanese was 
the Sintoo. What its tenets are who can tell? 


Kempfer sums up all he could learn by saying, | 


proposes l 
happiness in this world.” That is, it is a sys 
tem allied to that of Epicurus. Ther: are, more 
over, laws of purifying strangely like those of th 
Mosaic dispensation. The doctrines of a Su 
preme Being, a future life, and of diabolic in 
fluences, are held, though somewhat vaguely) 
Engrafted upon this original faith are two de 
rived from the intercourse with China: Confu- 
cianism, rather a system of philosophy than : 
religion ; and a modification of Buddhism, th 





aSINVaVe’ V 


“m0my 





great faith of the East. Of the relations of these 
separate beliefs to each other, and of their in- 
fluence upon the popular faith, no man is as yet 
qualified to speak. ‘‘ We can know little,” says 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, “‘ of the religious doc- 
trines or faith of the Japanese until some among 
the educated Europeans have attained sufficient 
command of the language, written and spoken, 


to read all their works, sacred and lay, on the 





subject, and converse freely, even on abstruse 
subjects, with various classes of the natives in 


their own tongue.”’ All that we can now ven- 
ture to undertake is to present a few pictures of 
external forms, gleaned from a score of writers. 

To judge from the number of temples, the 
Japanese must be a most religious people. But 
a visit to one of these, at least in the neighbor- 
hood of Yeddo, will show that the religious ele- 
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ment is not the 
predominant one 
in these structures. 
They are rather 
huge _ establish- 
ments for popular 
amusement, fitted 
up with apart- 
ments for the res- 
idence of the 
priests, having 
merely a chapel! 
attached, in which 
service is held. 
Strangers of dis- 
tinction are quar- 
tered in the tem- 
ples. The resi- 
dences assigned to 
the foreign minis- 
ters were all in 
temples, which the 
ecclesiastical oc- 
cupants had to va- 
cate without cere- 
mony. One ofthe 
largest of these 
temples is that of 
Asaxa, in the most populous quarter of Yeddo, 
dedicated to the god Quanwon, of thirty-six 
arms and a hundred hands. Sir Rutherford 
Alcock describes a visit to this famous temple. 
It is situated in the midst of extensive grounds; 
between the inner and outer gateway intervenes 
a long avenue, crowded with booths and stalls 
for the sale of toys and trinkets; this avenue is 
thronged with idlers, shoppers, and votaries. 
The grounds around the temple are laid in gar- 
dens, archery booths, and shows. The en- 
trance to the temple is guarded by two im- 
mense statues of most demoniacal aspect. Hard 
by is a stable, in which two sacred white horses 
stand ready for the exclusive use of the divinity, 
should he choose to take an airing. Entering 
the sacred precincts, a stranger might almost 
fancy himself in a Catholic chapel. Before an 
altar, upon which was a tiny image, priests in 
robes and scapulars, with attendant acolytes and 
choristers, were burning incense and intoning 
prayers in an unknown tongue. Justin Martyr, 
if we recollect rightly, was the first to remark 
upon the strange likeness between the rites and 
doctrines of Christianity and those of heathen- 
ism. He ascribes this to the cunning of demons 
who stole a few divine truths and perverted them 
to diabolical uses. Not a few Protestant writers 
have argued, from the same patent facts, that 
the Catholic ritual is merely a baptized pagan- 
ism. We believe that the true explanation of 
these coincidences is that both are relics of a 
primeval faith older than either Paganism or 
Christianity ; that Paganism has perverted and 
corrupted this faith, while Christianity has con- 
firmed, enlarged, and explained it. Around 
the shrine of the temple are galleries filled with 
all sorts of shows like our exhibitions of wax- 
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ROAD-SIDE SHRINB. 


works; but here the figures are carved fron 
wood and colored to the life. There are repre- 
sentations of every variety of Japanese life 
taming of horses, barbers’ shops, groups of joll; 
beggars, bathing scenes, men and women at th 
toilet, travelers on foot or mounted, combats wit! 
wild animals—in a word, a perfect panoram 
of life in Japan in all its phases and aspects 
But besides these shows, which, however harm 
less in themselves, seem strangely out of plac: 
in a temple, there was one room, or rather aisle, 
close by the altar where the bonzes were per 
forming their ceremonies, to which even th 
negative merit of harmlessness can not be ac- 
corded. This contained a large collection of 





JAPANESE PILGRIMS, 


PICTU RES 3 OF THE JAPANESE. 





pictures of women 
arrayed in a pecu- 
liar “garb. These 
were portraits of the 
most famous court- 
esans of the capital. 
These portraits, if 
Alcock rightly un- 
derstood the expla- 
nation of his guide, 
are renewed every 
vear. We may not 
here go into details 
upon this point, but 
may say, in a word, 
that the ‘social 
vil” appears to be 
the great plague- 
spot upon the civili- 
zation of Japan as 
it is upon the civili- 
zation of countries 
nearer to us. 

A distinguishing 
feature of the Bud- 
dhist temples is th« 
enormous statues 
of the divinity at- 
tached to them. 
These appear to be 
placed in the open 
air. Mr. Fortune describes and figures one of | now a quiet country village, but which 
these at Kamakura, a few miles from Yeddo, | ago the capital city of Japan. Th 


COURTESANS IN GALA-COSTUME. 


of bronze, thirty feet in diameter 
at the base, and though in a sit- 
ting posture is fully forty feet ir 
height. The proportions are ad- 
mirable, and it required ck 
examination to show that 
huge figure had been cast in 
piec es. The statue was said t 
be six hundred years old. It is 
hollow, and a door at one sid 

ads into the interior. This is 
lighted by windows placed in the 
back, and is fitted up as a sort 
of shrine, with altar, little im- 
ages, and a box for the recep- 
tion of the offerings of devout 
visitors; for in Japan, as else- 
where, those who minister at th 
altar live by the altar. 

We have had occasion more 
than once to notice, by way of 
illustration, how closely the in- 
stitutions of Japan resemble 
those of Europe during the Mid- 
dle Ages. This 1s nowhere 
more striking than in religiou 
matters, as set forth in the pic- 
tures of native artists, which as 
yet form our best means of in- 
formation as to the habits and 
customs of the people. We have 
pictures of bonzes, mendicant 
GIGANTIC STATUE OF BUDDHA, monks, and sturdy religious wan- 
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JAPANESE PRIEST 


derers, which, with slight 


changes of costume, 


would be almost exact transcripts of those in 


the chronicles of medieval Europe. 
wedding processions and christen- 
ings wonderfully like those of West- 
ern nations. Thirty days after 
birth the head of an infant is 
shaved, and he is borne by mo- 
ther, nurse, and father to a tem- 
ple, where an offering is made in 
hig name, and he is—to coin a 
word for the occasion — formally 
Buddhisted ; or, as we should say, 
christened. 

Funeral ceremonies also bear a 
striking likeness to those with 
which we are familiar. A Japa- 
nese linguist in the service of the 
British Legation had been mur- 
dered by some of the retainers of 
the hostile Daimios. The Goy- 
ernment of the Tycoon professed 
great horror at the act, and it was 
determined that the poor fellow 
should have a solemn funeral. 
Members of all the foreign lega- 
tions and two of the Japanese 
Governors of Foreign Affairs were 
present. When they arrived at 
the temple the great bell in the 
court tolled to announce the com- 
mencement of the service. The 
chief officiating priest was seated 
on a high chair facing an altar, 
upon which tapers and incense 
were burning. A solemn litany 
was chanted, the voices of the at- 


There are 


tendant priests being accompanied by the «po. 
norous tones of a drum, the blare of gongs, an 
the tinkling of a little bell. his lasted for » 
quarter of an hour, when the superior arose fro, 
his chair, and clasping his hands and closing | 
eyes, offered up a fervent prayer. He then 
covered his head, burned more incense, and eon. 
secrated the spade which was to turn the cart! 
by waving it thrice on every side and throu 
the smoke of the incense. Then followed 
other litany, closing with a double beat of ¢ 
and roll of drums; and the superior rose fro 
his seat, crossed the temple, and bowed rey 
entially to the British minister, announcing th; 
the ceremony was over. The body was ther 
borne from the temple to the grave. As tl 
procession crossed the threshold two whit 
doves, suddeniy liberated, circled for a minut 
round and round, and then soared far up int 
the clear blue sky, symbolizing the flight of th 
soul to the celestial regions. The coffin was 
then lowered down, while two priests brought a 
tablet inscribed with the name of the dead m 
Four white lanterns were placed at the head ar 
foot of the grave, and the earth shoveled in 
the consecrated spade. The whole ceremony was 
solemn and impressive. Sir Rutherford wa: 
puzzled to account for two doves being sent 1 
instead of one to symbolize the flight of th 
soul, and, though he inquired, was unable t 
get any satisfactory explanation. To us it seen 
to be only another manifestation of a peculiarit 
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in all the public institutions of the country, that 
almost every official functionary has an omet: 
literally a ‘*shadow” but really a spy. 
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one embassador is never sent 
ilone; there are two Governors 
f Yeddo, two Ministers of For- 
ign Affairs, and so on.* 

The European Powers had long 
meditated opening Japan to com- 
merce by fair means or fon). But 
the entering wedge which was t 





rive asunder the system of tradi 
tion and policy was inserted b: 


the Americans, in 1854, when 
Commodore Perry entered int 
the first real treaty which had been 
made with the Japanese for two 
centuries and a half. I 
secured by this treaty were of very 





little importance in themselves; 
it simply guaranteed succor and 
good treatment to shij vrecked 
sailors, and allowed us to station 
a consul at the little port of Si- 
moda. This Magazine, for March 
and May, 1856, has given th 


in incidents of Perry's Expedi- 











tion. 

Mr. Townsend Harris, who was 
sent to Japan with the title of 
Consul - General, set hin 4 
work, in conjunction wit ] 
Donker Curtius, the Dutch Resi- 


dent, to induce the Japanese Gov 





ernment to enter upon regul: 
commercial and diplomatic rela- 
tions. The manner in which lx 
finally succeeded forms one of the 
most amusing chapters in the an- 
|nals of diplomacy. ‘The first thing was to put 
himself somehow into « 
with the Government of the Tycoon. At le 


ct communi 


ation 


igth, 






| * From the Encyclopedia Britannica we abstract the 


following passages concerning the religions of Japan, based 
wholly upon early writers.—The ancient religion of tl 
| country is called Sinsyn, “the Worship of the Gods,” 
and its followers are called Sintoos. The chief deity is 
the Sun-Goddess Zen-sio-dai-zin. Sheis invoked through 
inferior deities called Kami, of whom there are reckoned 
492 gods and 2640 deified men, » have temples. priest 
and priestesses. The five ¢ ies of the Sintoo relig 
jon are: 1. Preservation of fire, as the emblem of purity 
| 2. Purity of soul and body; 3. Observances of festiv 
lays; 4. Pilgrimages; 5. The worship of the Kami, ir 
23 and private dwellings. For pilgrimages there are 
f holy places, and many smaller one Foremost 












is the temple of Isye, which is the Japanese Mecea, Cere- 
monial impurity is contracted very much as in the Mosai 
dispensation, by contact with blood, or a corpse, etc. 
Whoever eats the flesh of any four-footed beast except 
deer is impure for 34 days. There are properly no idols ir 
their temples, the images of the Kami not being objects of 














worship. The fe vals begin with a visit to the temples 
The votary performs his abl n kneels before 1 
window and offers up his pray  sacrif of ric 





or fruit, drops a small coin int 
fect religious toleration appea 
| rule, the persecution of the Christ ing ouly an ap 
parent exception; for they were exterminated solely upor 
| political grounds. Some years before that took place th 
bonzes asked the Emperor to expel the Portuguese monk 
He replied by asking how many sects there were in Japat 

He was told that there were 35. ‘* Well, then,” he replied, 
“where 35 sects can be tolerated, we ca” casily bear with 
| 36. Leave the strangers in peace." 


always been the 





| 
| 
| 
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in 1857, a letter came to him from the President 
of the United States; and in this he saw the 
key, which, rightly used, would open to him the 
gates of Yeddo, so long closed to foreigners. 
He notified the officials at Simoda that he had 
an autograph letter from the President which 
he was commissioned to deliver, and certain im- 
portant matters to communicate to the Tycoon 
and his ministers. Officials were sent from the 
capital to listen to the communications and re- 
eeive the letter. ‘* Quite impossible,” replied 
Mr. Harris; ‘‘it is not usual to deliver an au- 
tograph letter from one sovereign to another ex- 
cept by the hand of a representative appointed 


for that purpose ; and the communications are 
so important that they must be submitted direct- 
ly to the Tycoon or his ministers.”—**‘ Quite 
impossible,” rejoined the officials; ‘‘ no one can 
speak or transact business with the Tycoon.” 
—Mr. Harris was ‘‘ very sorry, for in that case 
the letter and accompanying message must re- 
main uwndelivered.”—‘‘ But if,” it wa 
ed, ‘‘a high officer were dispatched especially 
to represent the Tycoon, and receive the letter 
from the hands ?”— 
** Quite unnecessary trouble,” replied Mr. Har- 
ris; “the letter must be delivered to the Ty- 
coon in person; and the communication is quite 
as important to the Government of Japan as to 
that of the United States.” 

At length, after weeks of parleying, the de- 
sired permission was granted, and Mr. Harris 
set out for Yeddo, and remained there for months 
until a treaty of commerce had been discussed 
and agreed upon paragraph by paragraph. The 
circumstances of the times certainly favored Mr. 
Harris, and he made the most dextrous use of 
them. England and France, he said, are gath- 
ering large forces to enforce their demands upon 
China; and it is reported that these Govern- 
ments, together with Russia, intend soon to send 
plenipotentiaries to Japan. These plenipoten- 
tiaries will be accompanied by a force which you 
can not resist. Now is it not more honorable 
for you to do voluntarily what you will other- 
wise be compelled todo? Here am I alone with- 
out a single mun-of-war at my command. Make 
a fair and equitable treaty through me with my 
Government, and when the other Powers come 
with their fleets, and very likely with exag- 
gerated demands, you will have an answer ready 
at hand: ‘ Here is a treaty which we have just 
concluded of our own free-will with one of the 
great Western Powers; we are ready to enter 
into like engagements with you; but we do not 
wish to have different arrangements with the 
various foreign nations.” It was a thought 
worthy of a Talleyrand for our Consul to find 
in his own want of power to compel compli- 
ance a valid argument why his wishes should 
be acceded to by a most unwilling Government. 
But the Japanese appreciated the force of the 
argument, and the treaty was formally drawn 
up and ready for signature in May, 1858. 

But a treaty without signatures is of no valid 
force. And here, upon this essential point, an 


: oT rect 
S sugcest- 


Consul-General’s own 
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unexpected difficulty arose. ‘* We are williy 
said the ministers; ‘‘the Tycoon will yield 
but no fundamental change like this can be ma, 
without the consent of the Daimios, or, at leas; 
of the Great Council of the Mikado her “ 
Yeddo, confirmed by the Mikado himself. T 
the Daimios are at present i 
but we have gained over some, and s} 
time gain more. We will each of us 
copy of the treaty to show that all the px 
settled, and we will pledge ourselves that in 
tember the treaty shall be duly signed. 
can not wish, nor can it be for your int 
plunge the country into a civil war for + 
of gaining a few months in the actual execut 
of the treaty. Japan,” they added, with O1 
al figurativeness, ‘‘is a little maiden 
promise, but she is not yet matured. 
take her now you will spoil all the beauty 
which she will otherwise ripen for your m 
happiness and enjoyment.” 

In a word, Mr. Tycoon -Spenlow was quit 
ready to sign the treaty, but Mr. Mikado-Jor 
kins objected. Here, as far as we can lean 
was the first intimation which foreigners e 
had that the Tycoon was not the foremost pov 
in the state. Sir Rutherford Alcock seems t 
imagine that this was a mere pretext. W< 
think otherwise, and believe that the objectior 
was really valid, and made in good faith. 
also Mr. Harris appears to have thought, for 
acquiesced, and took his departure by sea from 
Yeddo to Simoda. Meanwhile Mr. Donker 
Curtius, the Dutch Resident, had also been at 
Yeddo, likewise endeavoring to negotiate : 
treaty. He also left the capital, and set out 
overland for Nagasaki, a two months’ journey 
Hardly had Mr. Harris reached Simoda w 
he received intelligence that the treaty of Ti 
tsin had been extorted from the Chinese, ar 
that Lord Elgin was coming to Japan. 
United States steam-frigates Mississip 
Powhatan turned up in the Japanese wat 
the nick of time. Mr. Harris started for Y« 
in the latter. He was met by Imperial Con 
missioners at Kanagawa. ‘* What is the gr 
news that you bring ?” they inquired.—‘ T 
Europeans have destroyed the Chinese forts, a1 


} 
at 


majority of 
us; 


treaties have been signed by the Chinese wi 
the four great Western Powers. In a mont! 
their vessels will be before Yeddo. Do you 


wish to lose all the advantages which you hav 
gained ?” replied Mr. Harris.—Clearly the Com- 


missioners did not wish this. ‘* Then,” said 
our Consul, ‘‘ formally conclude the treaty upon 
which we have agreed, and thus secure your 
selves from the greater demands which the E: 
ropeans will surely make.” The Japanese G 
ernment appreciated the state of affairs, an 
three days from the arrival of Mr. Harris 
treaty was formally signed on board the Pow- 
hatan. Mr. Harris steamed back to Simoda 
and when the Dutch Resident arrived at the 
end of his overland journey he found the Amer- 
ican Minister quietly at home, resting on his 
laurels. 








TINda AO AONVHONG 


IANOISSINKOO ASANVAVE ANL GNV NIOW AO THVA AWD NIBIAMIAT SUIMOd 


w 


The treaty which he had negotiated is the 
model upon which have been framed all others 
with the European Powers. It stipulated in 
effect, that regular diplomatic relations should 
be entered upon; that the American Minister 
might travel all over Japan; that three ports 
should be opened to commerce by July, 1859, 
another in 1860, and a fifth in 1863. Besides 
these there were numerous specifications as to 
the manner of trade, and the rights of Americans 
in Japan. 
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The Japanese soon found treaties raining down 
upon them. That with the United States was 
signed early in August. Lord Elgin was even 
then on his way toJapan. By the 12th he had 
seen Mr. Harris at Simoda, learned of his treaty, 
and was on his way to Yeddo. We have already, 
in this Magazine for August, 1860, given an ac- 
count of this mission. The result was that a 
treaty with England was signed on the 26th of 
August, in virtue of which Sir Rutherford Alcock 
was sent as Minister to the Court of the Tyccon. 
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One point in Lord Elgin’s experiences must | ing of the American treaty and the arrival] of 
not be omitted. He never had an audience | Lord Elgin Jehoshi had ceased to live; anq 
with the Tycoon. All negotiations and official | Ikomono, the Gotairo, was officially at the hy 
interviews were with Commissioners specially | of affairs. He found proofs implicating th 
appointed for that purpose. He received, in- | Prince of Mito in the death of Jehoshi, orde 
deed, all sorts of complimentary messages and 
ingenious excuses from the Tycoon; but no Ty- 
coon was visible at any time; and for a very | be done; otherwise he would be arraigned oy 
good reason—there was no Tycoon. He was | charge of poisoning the Tycoon, and be liab| 
dead: in Japanese phraseology he had returned | to crucifixion. ‘ihe Prince of Mito was over 
to **Xim, which is the principle of every thing.” | awed, and yielded. The elective council was 
The messages were all pure inventions, and the | convened, and a son of the Prince of Ksiou was 
British never learned the fact until two months | elected Tycoon. But he was a youth of fifteen, 
after they had left Japan. How he died opens | and so Ikomono, the Gotairo, kept the reins of 
up a curious chapter in Japanese history. The Prince of Mito was now de- 

When Commodore Perry first made his ap- | posed in favor of his son, a man of thirty, who 
pearance in the Japanese waters, Minamotto Je- | had really the best claim to the Ty eoonship 
hoshi had reigned for seventeen years as Ty- | Ikomono held his post until March 24, 
coon. He is represented to have been a man| when he was assassinated in broad 
of much force, and to have carried great influ- | while on the point of entering the 
ence in the Council of the Daimios by his supe- | the palace of the Tycoon. 
rior intelligence. He demanded a year’s delay to | tion is dramatic. 
assemble the Convention of the Daimios; andso| It was a rainy morning, when three separat 
Perry departed, and returned at the appointed | cortéges approached the surrounding moat fron 
time. Inthe mean time Minamotto died. The | different directions. 
Japanese account of the circumstances of his | the Prince of Ksiou, on the other that of thi 
death is this. His Prime Minister was Midzou- | Prince of Owari, both of them Gosankay ; be- 
no Etsisen-no-Kami, a stout defender of old laws | tween them was that of the Gotairo. He him- 
and customs. He conspired with other Dai- | self was in his norimon, around and before and 
mios to put the Tycoon away. A cup of poison | behind him were his armed retainers. <A fer 
was offered to him, but he, suspecting something, | Samourai were near, when suddenly one of 
dashed it into the face of the attendant, who ran | them sprang forward directly before the Gotairo’s 
the Tycoon through the body, and killed him- | norimon ; the attendants rushed ahead, leaving 
self immediately afterward. The Prime Minis-| this unguarded. In an instant a score of armed 
ter was accused of complicity, and also performed | men sprang up as if from the bowels of the eartl 
the hara-kiru.* 

The son of Jehoshi, named Mittamotto Yesa- | the assailants had disappeared, the guards of thi 
do, then became Tycoon; but he being a youth | Gotairo looked for their master. They found 
of infirm mind, Ikomono-Kami, the heredi- | only a headless trunk. In 
tary Gotairo, exercised the functions of the Ty- | seen a man 


aq 





him to retire to his principality, with the un 
standing that if he obeyed at once nothing shoul 


| government. 


1860. 
he 
il 





j way or 
The whole transac 


On one side was that of 


A fierce melée ensued ; and when it was over, and 


t 


the distance was 
‘eeing with a gory trophy. H 
coonat. He preserved a neutral position on the | was pursued, but not at once overtaken; fo. 
question of a treaty with the Americans; but | two men stopped right before the pursuers and 
summoned the Great Convention of all Daimios | performed the hara-kiru. 
having a revenue of more than 50,000 kokous, 
to deliberate upon the matter. The great Prince 
of Kago, the most powerful of all, said that rather 
than consent to enter into a treaty, it would be 


That sacred occupa 
tion must not be interfered with even to secur 
| the apprehension of the man who had apparent- 
ly slain the actual sovereign. Stranger still, 
| closer search showed two headless trunks; and 
better to die fighting. The Prince of Mito, one | when the man who bore the trophy was after a 
of the Gosankay, advised a temporizing policy ; long chase overtaken and killed, the head which: 
and finally the treaty with Perry was decided | he carried was that of a stranger. He had de- 
upon. The weak-minded youth Jehoshi was | voted himself to destruction to lead the pursu- 
Tycoon when Mr. Harris's treaty was negotiated | ers upon a wrong track, while the head of th 
and signed. But the Prince of Mito now con- | Gotairo was secreted upon the person of anothe1 
spired against him. If Jehoshi was out of the | conspirator and carried off. 
way, his own son would be one of those who 
must be appointed Tycoon. Between the sign- 


It was said that the 
head of the Regent was taken to the Prince of 
Mito, who spat upon it, and then sent it to the 
- - — | Mikado at his capital of Miako, where it was 
* The hara-kiru (the Japanese phrase is hara wo kiru, | publicly exposed in the place of execution, with 
meaning simply ‘‘ belly cut”) is an institution peculiar to | 9 placard ‘This is the head of a traitor who 
the country, in virtue of which any one accused of a great * é 
crime by disemboweling himself relieves himself and his | has violated the most sacred laws of Japan— 
posterity from any taint ofcrime. So sacred is it regard. | those which forbid the admission of foreigners 
ed, that no man may be interrupted in the performance of | into the country.” It was then brought back to 
it for any cause. It is a kind of habeas corpus, superseding | Yeddo, and flung in scorn over the outer walls 
all other exercise of the law. The phrase * happy dis- | of the veless at Vedio fre thich the Gotairo 
patch,” by which it is designated in European writings, pe ~<a ND SER WEIN SAS AG 
is, necording to Alcock, a pure invention, wholly unknown | had sallied in pride and power on the morning 


to the Japanese. lof his murder. Such, at least, is the story cur- 
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rent in Japan. Whether true or not, no for- 
eigner will probably ever know. 
All Yeddo was of course flung into commo- 
tion. The gates which separate the wards were 
losed; the officer in command of the gate 
vhere the murder was committed performed the 
_-kiru. At first it was said that all the as- 
sassins had been seized and put to the torture ; 
put subsequently, and for a purpose of their own, 
the authorities denied this to the foreign Minis- 
ters. They said, however, that enough had been 
ought to light to show that the assassination 
iad been perpetrated at the instigation of the 
Prince of Mito, who had been put aside in the 
lection for the Tycoonship. There seem, how- 
ver, not to have been wanting those who insin- 
rated that the other Gosankay, the Princes of 
Ksiou and Owari, knew more of the matter than 
iey cared to tell; that the Gotairo was really 
put out of the way by the action of the great 
Daimios, who were dissatisfied with him for hav- 
ing introduced the foreigners into their country. 
Be this as it may, one thing is evident. The 
great Daimios ever have been, and are now 
more than ever, bitterly opposed to the recent 
licy by which, under the actual guidance of 
the late Gotairo, foreigners have been admitted 
nto the kingdom of the Rising Sun. They op- 
posed it, as we have seen, from the first ; and to 
them and the swashbucklers, who make up their 
retinues, are to be attributed a long train of out- 
rages upon foreigners to which we can only al- 
lude. Those who wish to study the subject will 
tind ample materials in Sir Rutherford Alcock’s 
ork, of which they form one of the most inter- 
sting portions. First, soon after the arrival of 
the British Minister, he learned that three of 
the erew of the Russian Count Mouravief— 
Amoorsky—** Conqueror of the Amoor”—were 
slain; then Aleock’s Japanese linguist was cut 
ywn; then Mr. Hewskin, the interpreter to the 
American mission, was murdered; and at length 
violent attack was made upon the British lega- 
tion at Yeddo, with the apparent design of kill- 
ing all the members. No one of them lost his 
life, but several were wounded, among whom 
was Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, the Secretary of 
Legation, and author of the excellent narra- 
tive of Lord Elgin’s mission. Besides these out- 
rages, directed against persons officially connect- 
1 with the foreign missions, there were many 
others against private persons, which had they 
stood alone might probably have been supposed 
to be occasioned by the arrogance with which 
Europeans are wont to conduct themselves when 
thrown into contact with those whom they con- 
sider to belong to an inferior race. But taken 
altogether, they clearly indicate a settled feeling 
of hostility onthe part of the great Daimios, and 
consequently of their retainers, to all foreigners.* 








the 


* A writer in the North China Herald, quoted by Al- 
ock, endeavors to put an entirely opposite construction 
upon the whole matter. According to him the great Dai- 
mio: are anxious that the whole of Japan should be opened 
to foreign intercourse; and they oppose the treaties be- 
cause they do not go far enough. They wish to derive 
benefit from foreign commerce by having all the ports of 


1 


The Government of the Tycoon, or rather 
late Gotairo, appear to have had no s 





these outrages, and to have done all in their 
power to detect and punish the perpetrators, but 
with very indifferent results. In accounting for 
this, they referred to their want of success in de- 
ition 
of a similar failure in detecting the assailants 
upon foreipners. 






tecting the murderers of Gotairo as a justific 


It is as yet quite impossible to pronounce with 
certainty what are the connections of the three 
estates of Japan—the Mikado, the Daimios, and 
the Tycoon—with the recent events which hav 
brought about actual hostilities between several 
of the foreign Powers and the Japanese. Ow 
belief, however, is that the Daimios have ac- 
quired a complete ascendency in the councils of 
the Mikado, and that the government of th: 
Tycoon is endeavoring to counteract their pro- 
ceedings. The general facts, as far as we car 
ascertain them, are as follows: 

On the 14th of September, 1862, a party of for- 
eigners, consisting of a lady and three gentlemen 
set out for a ride from Yokohama. On the w: 
they encountered a train of a Daimio, who m: 
fierce onslaught upon them. ‘The lady ese 
without serious harm, but all of the gentlemen 
were severely injured. Oneof them, Mr. Richard- 
son, an English merchant, was killed, and his 
body was afterward found horribly mutilated. 
Reparation was demanded by the British Minister 
(not Sir Rutherford Alcock, who had some time 
before left Japan) for this outrage. The Gover 
ment of the Tycoon agreed to pay nearly half 
million dollars by way of indemnity. This wa 
paid, but following the payment was an edict, en 
anating apparently from the Mikado, orderin; 
all foreigners to leave the country, and direct 
ing that the open ports should be closed. During 
the negotiations came the order of the Ty oon 
to which we have before referred, banishing th« 
Daimios from the capital. Some of these appear 
to have entered into hostility against all foreign- 
ers upon their own responsibility, the initiative 
being taken by the Prince of N ». From his 
batteries he fired upon several ships of various 














nations, among which was an American mer 
chant steamer, the Pembroke. To avenge this 
our steam-sloop Wyoming went to the scene of 
outrage on the 13th of last July, fired upon the 
shore batteries and the vessels of the Prince; 
sunk a steamer and damaged a bark, receiving 
considerable injury, and losing five men killed 
besides several wounded. The French and 
Dutch have also undertaken to punish similar 
outrages upon their vessels, with what success 
we are as yet uninformed. It is reported also 
that the English have bombarded Yokohama. 
But as we close the accounts are only vague. 

What the result of the recent transactions 
will be wpon the fate of the Japanese Empir 
must be left for the future to unfold. 








the empire opened, instead of the few which belong to th 
Tycoon. If we have at all correctly read the course of 
events, there is not the slightest reason to accept thi 
theory 
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CAP-AND-BELLS. 
A NOVEL IN TEN CHAPTERS. 
=_ 
CHAPTER VIII. 
\ ISS GOSSIMER’S object in calling just 
B then was to engage her friend the Countess 


Kreeper in a delightful excursion they were to | 


make in carriages to a neighboring lake. 
is a sweet prospect from there, and really the wa- 
ter presents a very grand spectacle, I am told; and 
I have no doubt we will all be very harmonious,” 
Miss Charlotte said, simpering, and fanned her- 


“There | 


self with the sun-shade with which she had| 


tapped upon the panel of the door. She had 
her suspicions of some one having been recently 
ejected ; indeed, one of Trout’s great lemon kids 
lay sprawling on the floor; but her fear of the 
little Countess by this time was such that she 
affected to overlook the circumstantial evidence 
offered, and kept her own counsel. 

** Who are ‘ We?’” the widow asked. 

**Oh, only Florence—Miss van Waddlevurst, 
you know—and her party; you and myself, with 
one or two others, we have not yet determined 
who. 
gentlemen.” 


The gentlemen invited to join the Gossim, 
were those already known to us—Pawley, §) 


per, the Lieutenant, and Rudder. Trout x, 


being asked, staid behind and spent th 
bed smoking, in which occupation the Capta 
stopping in on his way to the place of ren 


vous, found him engaged early as it was, 


| couldn't sleep, old boy,” Trout said, by way of 


apology; ‘and as I haven’t consoled mys 
much lately, I thought I'd make up fi rl 
time. I intend to keep indoors, and c 
day. Well, you're all dressed to go—I Wish 
you a pleasant time.” 


“I thought you one of the seven slee 
the Captain answered. 


**T hope nothing’s g 
wrong—where that cigar-pouch came from, } 
know ?” 

‘* Hold your jaw,” Trout returned, sitting 
and blushing. ‘‘Did you never know a n 
too happy to sleep much? I wish that f 


| Gossimer had had the manners to invite m 


And of course you can easily guess what 


*“* Well, don’t seat me in the same carriage | 
with Miss van Waddlevurst,” her hostess said, 


with a laugh, ‘‘and I will go, and be as agree- 
able as I can.” 

With which answer Miss Charlotte presently 
departed, and communicated the same by note 
to Clarendon, who was in anxious expectation 
of the event. ‘‘I think I will try my chance 
to-morrow,” he reflected. ‘‘ She'll jump at the 
offer, no doubt. I have given my attentions so 
much the appearance of a lively flirtation that 
the idea of becoming one of Us will be a pleas- 


though.’ 
He would sooner invite old Nick, the ¢ 

tain thought; but he kept his opinion of Cl 

endon’s tactics to himself. ‘‘ Iam going to st 


for the Countess on my way,” he said, “and if 
you keep a look-out from your window you m 
have a chance of witnessing a pretty littl 
tion between her door and the Gossimer’s.” 


‘*Hang your impudence!” the worshiper 


her ladyship rejoined; ‘‘you don’t suppos 


| when Rudder had gone he slipped out ¢ 


ing novelty, and melt her into gratitude for once | 


in her life. By Jove! quarter of a million now, 
and quarter of a million when old Joy closes his 
account with this life, won’t be amiss at the pres- 
ent crisis, especially if the governor is to be be- 
lieved, that we can’t keep our heads above wa- 
ter another six months without a legacy or some- 
thing of this sort.” 


would trouble myself to look after you!” 

and established himself behind his curtains \ 

an eye to a loophole, through which he saw t! 

bold Captain tap with his riding-whip at a dis- 

tant door, and the widow come out ready bot 

neted and take his arm; and——‘ By Jove! 

Trout growled, looking enviously after the pair 

**he’s as good as his word, and has struck up : 

flirtation already, and for all day, I suppose! 
But the Captain had other ends in view th 


a flirtation with the bewitching Countess. N 


| for her had he buckled in his waist within a s} 


of that of his slim Lieutenant, and it was nott 


| please her eye that he sported a many-colore: 


‘* No bad news in your note, eh ?” Lieutenant | 


Felt asked, who was present. 
a sort of hanger-on of Gossimer’s for the sister’s 
sake, and that rising politician in consequence 
did not scruple to make him of use.” 


He had become | 


** No, there’s nothing in it—it merely refers | 


to the jaunt we were talking about,” Gos answer- 
ed. ‘* By-the-way, 
you will.” 


7 


you can do me a sevice if | 


**Of course I will, my dear fellow,” Felt said. | 


** Well, go to the stables and engage the car- 
riages—we will want two, and you and I can 
ride alongside.”” By which fine manceuvre—it 


scarf, which gave his breast the swell of a pout 
pigeon’s, and carried a pink in the second but- 
ton-hole of his coat. The Countess was not for 
of the small carnations, but Miss van W. wa 
and perhaps it was this preference which seat 
Rudder opposite the latter lady on their way t 
the lake, where he answered to the best of h 
ability for Pawley’s absence to Miss Gossimei 
‘*T don’t know what has been the matter with 
him the few past days,” the Captain said; ‘ he 
has seemed disconsolate about something, and 
when I stepped in last evening to know if he 


| intended joining us, he was getting ready t 
| leave, and will be gone, I suppose, before w 


being certain that the enamored Lieutenant would | 


never permit himself to be repaid otherwise than 
by thanks, or a smile perhaps from his angel— 
the cost of the trip may be said to have been 
carried over to Miss Charlotte’s credit. 


get back.” 

** Quite a will-o’-the-wisp!” Charlotte ex- 
claimed, and Florence, turning her face mo 
mently from the view without, asked, ‘‘ Whe! 
Mr. Pawley thonght of going?” But Rudd 
did not know. ‘* He don’t appear to know him- 
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solf.” he added, and nothing farther was said of 
our h ° 
Rudder had, however, unintentionally stopped 
short of the truth in his relation, for it was while 
the honest sea-lion sat and talked of a subject 
nearest his heart that his host had fully resolved 
ave the watering-place for parts unknown. 
» Captain on that occasion had spoken more 
‘mly than his wont of the lady in question, 
r he had just parted from fair Florence. ‘‘The 
10st perfect woman I ever encountered,” was the 
den of his speech. ‘‘She has sentiment in 
er composition which never degenerates into 
ommonplace sentimentality; she is well-read, 
with rather a desire to keep what she knows out 
si and she is witty and entertaining with- 


being sarcastic or scandalous. The man 

*s to look up to will be a lucky one, 
» lord Harry !” the Captain said, and sigh- 
And Pawley did not repeat his former ad- 

ce to his friend, but puffed his cigar in silence, 

\d finally, flinging it out of window, spoke on 

en in this wise: 

am sick of this place and this manner of 

uced sick of it. I slee 

>and walk about, and every day 


mut ever 


sudd 


l 
I 
l 


life p and rise and eat 
ind 


mys 
ny 


lan 
If into the idea that I am accomplishing 
ly what I have writ- 


f 
mething, but destroy ni 
ten by day. Iam farther from the end of what 
I have in hand than when I came here. I write 
nothing that pleases me, and do nothing. I 
vegin to think my life was intended to weigl 
nothing in the balance of existence, and to be 
f concern to no one, either now or hereafter. 
hat good will ever come of this fruitless strug- 
gle with Fate? I will fall back into the lethargy 
n which my kinsfolk have been content to live 
the past century, and will preduce the staple 
which may best minister to trade and my ani- 
mal wants. What will it matter to me whether 
my children, if I have any, inherit a worthier 
surname than their father did before them; 
, such as thi 


if simpletons or worse fellow Gi 


simer, make the country a laughing-stock, 
weaken its hands by feeble legislation? I sup- 
pose the thing won’t wear threadbare during my 
days, and those coming after may fight their own 
battles. 
to believe I could mend abuses, and set about 
it, under the smart of a recent disappointment. 
I suppose the edge of that has worn off by this 
time; I certainly feel discontented with myself, 
my plans, my— No, I won't go to the Gossi- 
mer’s féte to-morrow. Iam becoming morose and 
unfitted for society, and will take myself to some 
place where no one may be taxed to endure my 
ill-humor.” 

Rudder was confounded by this unlooked-for 
torrent of words. ‘* Pooh! all you want is some- 
body to keep you from preying on yourself,” 
he said, after a pause and due consideration. 
‘*You’re dyspeptic and low-spirited, my boy. 
And by the lord Harry! if I were asked, I 
sould not point out a young fellow more likely 
to distinguish himself. But it’s not to be done 
by moping under decks like a Iubber when 


I was foolish enough some while back 
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there’s duty to be done aloft. If you will excus 
my candor, and take the advice of a man who has 
seen some ups and downs in life, put a litth 
» do, and don’t 
10 succeeds necessarily ‘h 
And if you must hav 
some one to support you in that opinion, why 
get married.” 

** Married !” 
then sighed and stole a glance at the strip of 
crape encircling the hat at his elbow. No oth 
reply made he, but lit a fresh cigar and smok¢ 
it out in moody silence; and his friend began 
perceive that it 


higher valuation on your ability t« 
believe every man wl 


better man than yourself 


the other cried, with a burst 


was less to repose a confide 


~~n 
» relieve 


his breast 


in him, Rudder, than t 
Pawley had spoken. 


The lake mentioned by 
pretty enough sheet 
of us know, of no great 
trim thic : i 
island in its mi 
Miss Charlott« 7 
the hither shore; and which 
ced 


himself, when the ]} 


} 
18) 


moored and ind the widow 
with 
company, and singly 


or 


gl in cou 
lowing the bent of their various 
Countess took her seat , a 
in the confidence of bei hi recked 
they returned ; and the 
Clarendon’s seamanshi 
vards froia the t 

with his sculls, and coming near uj 
a likelihood whic 


and with a hand on either 


before 
opinion she professed of 


borne out n 


yt many 


entangl 


Gos’s ge 
setting th 
} 


1 his passenger seemed ti 


a good joke, gunn 
while the boat was rocking, made the woods re 
Altogether sh« 
was in high spirits, and seemed bent on pl 
**T wish I had the Captain for a 


she said, on the occasion of their first disaster 


echo her screams and langhter. 
Gos. 


but on looking back the Captain was descrie 
already far off, skirting the beach of the lak 
with Florence on his arm. 

**T remember a natural seat : 
where you see that tulip-tree,” he 
the belle. 
the same time is out of ear-shot. 
go there and look over a book together ?’ 

‘Tf it’s a pleasant book,” Florence had said, 
and they had walked on talking of ( 
matters, 

The Captain's selecti 
branches of the tulip-tr 
ow over the rocks which lay |} 

j 


moss and close to the water's ¢ 


mong the rocks, 
had 


**It holds our party in view, and a 


¢ 


said t 


Suppose w 


n was judicious, th 
spreading a cool shad 
alf imbedded in 
re. Our heroin 
looking across the lake saw Gossimer and his 
fair freight making for the island, and papa se- 
dately angling from a shaded headland with the 
Dowager in the back-ground, likewise reflected 
in the smooth surface. ‘ How still and pleasant 
it is!” Florence then said; ‘‘and now where is 
your book, Captain ?” 

**Tt is not a bound volume, nora printed one 
either,” Rudder answered, putting his hand in 
the breast of his coat. 
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i a — — - — = 
; ‘*In manuscript, Captain?” Florence cried, self, which left her sometimes more out of hy ] 
amused. mor than those who saw her only in secie; ye 

* Yes, it is written, but not with a pen; and would suppose. And she begged me not to }, 

I am not the writer, but yourself, Miss Florence; pained by an imaginary loss, but to r pair j 

and—and it’s here,” the Captain said, with his a better choice—as if I could,” the unhay hi 

i] hand on his heart, which was thumping very Captain ended, with a sigh like a nor'westc a 
strongly. And the color mounted to our hero- and gulped down the contents of his tumbler ri 
] ine’s cheek. ** It appears to me,” Felt then remarked, af;. vi 

‘* Captain Rudder,” she began, not unkindly; er due reflection, ‘‘that Miss Blank—we y ; 





but the Captain would not be stayed. mention names—referred only to herself a1 
** Hear me out only this once, for the sake of own demerits; and don’t it strike you, Ca 
—of our old friendship. I am afraid there’s not she might have meant only to act fairly—n 
much truth in Platonics, and I am only a rough refuse you, as you imagine ?” ‘ 
sailor. But if you will let me, I'll care for you “*Does it strike me? Lud! Ind! & 
as the apple of my eye; and if you find me worse man take me to be a fool ?” 

















ves tl 







f Rudder cried, rath 
t than I appear—which I hope won’t be—you may er savagely. ‘* Don’t you suppose I had s 

ki be consoled by my being half the year at sea. enough to hint as much? But she took m 

i] I saw you step aside just now to save the life of short, and asked whether a// one’s reasons wi 
} a beetle, and I can not help hoping you will not necessary to be given, with such a color in ¢] 
t 

i 


be more cruel to me, Miss Florence. May I glimpse of cheek I caught as she turned } 






Sine 














é hope ?” the Captain asked, tremulously, and head away that I knew there was nothing mo 
; wiped his hot brow with his red silk handker- to hope; nothing to hope—someb dy else ha 
¥ chief. \ been before me, Felty,” the Captain said, wipin, 
iy ‘ And what our heroine replied on that mo- the corners of his eyes. And Felt, in the al 
mentous occasion Lieutenant Felt learned from sence of his guitar, could only raise his ey 
the Captain’s own mouth next morning, when brows, purse up his lips, and sit staring out 
presenting himself in Rudder’s apartment he doors, and meditate how he could best cons 
| beheic: that gallant commander seated with his his friend. 
back to the door in company of a brandy bot- Now, while the Lieutenant sat looking straig} 
tle, and remarkably low in spirits. ‘*Come ahead, a figure crossed the field of his observa- 
in!” he called out in answer to the Lieutenant’s tion on the farther side of the square, whi 





second tap with his cane; and Felty coming in drew all his thoughts into a widely diffi 
accordingly, imparted to his junior officer his channel; that figure was R. Clarendon Goss 
intention of joining his ship; but he, Lieutenant mer’s, and liurrying along in something so lik 
Felt, might remain if he pleased. a run that Miss Charlotte’s lover was st: 
‘Why, she ain’t out of dock yet!” the Lieu- by the phenomenon. 










I ‘*Good Heavens! can tl 
tenant returned, wondering. ‘‘Something must angel have fallen ill?” was his instant conj 
have happened to bother you, Captain ?” ure; and grasping his cap, all in a tren 

**Pooh!, nothing ails me,” Rudder replied, and telling Rudder he would return present) 
and took a pull at his bottle to drown a sigh. _ made off in pursuit of the said angel’s brother. 
But his faithful Lieutenant was not to be put off 
with a word. 



















> 
' ** You know you can trust me; you have done 
so before, Rudder,” he said, almost with tears CHAPTER IX. 
in his eyes; ‘‘and don’t throw me over at this 
juncture. B’ George, you are troubled about Repper had not been the only disappointec 
: 


something, and I'll never forgive you or myself gentleman of the preceding day’s party. Gos 





if you don’t let me lend a hand to warp you out simer had returned from the island in the ‘s 

into deep water, shipmate ;” and Rudder was lop,” looking particularly glum, and handling 

touched, but shook his head despondingly. the paddle with vengeful effect, although th 
**You couldn't help me, Felty,’’ he respond- 









if 

little widow was still in high spirits, and looke 
. ed—‘‘ you couldn’t help me, my lad; but I don’t prettier than ever. 
H mind making a clean breast to you ;” and relat- 

| 






He had hurried the gettin 
up of the carriages, and damned his especial 
ed his interview with Miss van W. to the point | coachman for his slowness, and chose his seat 
at which the above account ends. on the box during the drive back, pleading 
‘* She showed what a sound heart she has by headache and the heat of the interior in excust 
speaking straight to the end, leaving me nothing Miss Charlotte saw enough, however, prior 
to hope,” the Captain went on to say, in a voice taking seats, to divine something had gon 
of melancholy admiration. ‘*She was afraid 









wrong, and was, in consequence, not wholl: 
she had unintentionally encouraged my interest unprepared for the outbreak which ensued o1 
in her, and told me she honored my character their being alone the same evening. Gos di 
and felt grateful for my attentions; but she not even wait until she was unbonneted. 
thought I was mistaken in my estimate of her **You will pack your things to-night,” he 
capacity te make a home cheerful. She was not said, without waste of words. ‘‘ We leave her 
better than she appeared: she was gay, trifling, to-morrow by daylight; do you hear ?” 

and in consequence seldom satisfied with her- ‘**Indeed !”” Miss Charlotte returned, frigidly. 











« May I hope to know the reason for your im- 
p rial decision ?” ae 

‘«‘ Because I will it, and because,” Gos re- 

joined, pacing the floor and gesticulating, ‘‘I 

have been repulsed—mocked—and—and scorn- 
ed, Miss, by a woman immeasurably my infe- 
yior, but whom you have chosen to irritate by 
your cursed ill-timed pride.” 
"4 And these are the thanks I get for my com- 
plaisance,” Miss Gossimer said. 
; ‘* Complaisance ’” Mr. Clarendon cried, with 
great scorn. ‘*Thanks. Yes, I have to thank 
vou for the humiliation of having been just now 
told my design had been sounded by aid of your 
clumsy condescension. And who is my suc- 
cessful rival—honest Trout, as she calls him, 
forsooth, who no doubt will grin over the gar- 
bled account of my unsuccessful suit. By ——!” 
Gos reiterated, with a big oath, ‘‘ the same place 
can not contain us both; and before daybreak 
to-morrow the carriage will be at your door ;” 
with which words and no more he bounced out. 

‘¢ We'll see,” Miss Charlotte said, aloud, with 
a peculiar smile, when he had gone; and the 
smile lasted while she epened her traveling- 
desk, and wrote off a dainty little note on scent- 
ed paper, which she then sealed and deposited 
in the watch-poeket of her evening-dress, and 
not long after appeared attired in the same to 
join Florence, who was awaiting her coming to 
proceed to the ball-room. 

“ Angel!” whispered Slipper, in an ecstasy, 
some time in the course of the evening, to Miss 
Gossimer, on his arm; ‘‘I have read your note, 
and will be waiting with the carriage. But 
when? You forgot the hour, my adored one.” 

‘‘H—sh! some one may overhear you,” Miss 
Charlotte said, simpering, and pressing Slipper’s 
arm with her fan. ‘*‘ At three o'clock every body 
will have retired, and I will be able to slip out 
unobserved. Go away now; I don’t wish to be 
seen with you, you bad man!” And Slipper 
retired accordingly, and busied himself in his 
chamber in packing a portmanteau, and men- 
tally turning over his future prospects. ‘* Huz- 
za!” he could not help crying below his breath, 
waving overhead a smoking-cap Miss Gossimer 
had secretly manufactured for his occipital adorn- 
ment. ‘*No more of the shop and lapboard, 
demme! I always had a predilection for being 
a nabob, and now I'm to be the son-in-law of 
one. 

Gossimer—in happy ignorance of these as of 
all other mundane affairs, and oblivious of the 
threat made the eve aing before, of an early start— 
was still wrapped in slumber next morning, when 
there came a smart rap at his door, so smart and 
sudden indeed that it at once awoke him, and 
after a short interchange of words caused his 
door to be opened to admit no less a person than 
Mr. van Waddlevurst. The old gentleman’s 
countenance appeared as grave and unmeaning 
as ever, but he was remarkably fidgety, and 
spoke quicker than his wont. 

‘* There, read that,” was his first speech to 
the astonished Gos. “ My girl, Florry, found it 
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at the piano-forte this morning. Free agent, 
you know, not in our charge; old enoug 
her own discretion too.” 

And Gos took the note, ran his eye over the 
contents, and then tearing it into fragments 
with a score of incoherent oaths, pulled on whar 
clothes came to hand and dashed out at speed 
as the Lieutenant a moment after saw; but not 
before his unseasonable visitor had added ardor 
to the pursuit by a further item of intelligence 
‘** Maybe you don’t know,” he said. ‘* Zooks, I 
wish I'd heard it earlier and known he was sweet 
on her. He used to be a journeyman tailor 
till an old aunt left him a legacy, I can't say 
how much. Whip and spur man! you mustn't 
let the rapscallion beat you,” the old fellow cried, 
rubbing up his hair in high excitement and sym- 
pathy; and would have gone himself, no doubt, 
had he been a trifle younger. 

The Lieutenant found some difficulty in over- 
taking his friend. ‘* Stop, stop a moment!” he 
called out as they neared the stables ; 
mer stopved, but it was to order out the 
saddle-horse with what breath he could 
mand. ‘* What’s the matter—I hope nobody 
Miss Gossimer is not ill ?” the Lieutenant asked 
agitatedly, coming up. 

“Til, no! 
dead,”’ Gos answered his follower, who stared 
aghast at the speech. ‘‘She’s gone and run off 
with a tailor’s apprentice, when I thought sh 
had a liking for you. I will follow and find 
them though, if they are above ground, and vin- 
dicate the family honor. There is my horse; I 
have no time for talk—will you go with me? 
I'll wait long enough to have yours saddled— 
come, be quick, yes or no.” 

But the Lieutenant, who would have run, or 
swam, or flown, if he could, to serve Miss Gos- 
simer, or to go for a physician in case she ha 
been ill, now drew back, and felt his heart swell- 
ing bigger and bigger with shame and resent 
ment. ‘‘Why, she told me I might ask her 
papa this coming winter,” was his thought; and 
without a word to Gos turned and went to his 
Captain's chamber; into whose paternal ear he 
poured the whole of his trouble. Felt 
pletely unmanned, poor fellow! and shed unbid 
den tears on the occasion, even while « 


nto use 


and Gossi- 
best 


com- 


I wish she were—I wish she wert 


was com- 


ongratu- 
lating himself on his escape ; and they two 
the day for the most part in hearing and 
forting one another, and wound up the evening 
with a very dismal game of backgammon, not 
having the heart to go abroad. 

Gossimer meanwhile was scouring the coun- 
try with a pair of pocket-pistols in his pockets 
and the indomitable resolution to overtake the 
fugitives. He had looked a moment in pooi 
Felty’s face with a sneer which the latter was 
too occupied with the shock he had received t 
notice, and clapping both heels into the flanks 
of his steed started away, leaving Sam, the host- 
ler’s boy, pulling at his frontlock and grinning 
from ear to ear; the salam was for the piece 
of money Gos had tossed him in return for cer- 
tain whispered information, and the grin a trib- 


passed 


I 


com 
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ute to Slipper’s immunity in virtue of a higher 
bribe. 

‘** Here’s a go!” Sam remarked, in confidence, 
to three or four of the stable-boys who gathered 
round. ‘‘ He couldn’t overtake ’em if he was to 
ride the mare’s huffs off, and old Bess ain’t goin’ 
to last long enough for that: she’s been spavined 
this month, and he might have knowed it if he’d 
looked at her first.” 

And so Gos found out before many miles were 
accomplished; but the misfortune, as he first 
‘onsidered, turned out to his advantage, for at 
a farm-house where he stopped to trade for a 
better nag, he learned what he had not before 
suspected, that no carriage had passed that way 
since last evening; and the farmer, who was 
also the keeper of an adjoining toll-gate, could 
of course speak authoritatively on the subject. 
So Bess was unsaddled and turned into pasture, 
and, with the help of a deposit in ready money, 
left in pawn for the safe return of the exchange ; 
and now, well mounted and sure of his route 
since but two roads led coastward from the 
neighboring village, Clarendon retraced a mile 
or two of his journey, and soon had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing news of a barouche which had 
rattled by at a great rate some time before day- 
light. 

The horse Gossimer bestrode had already per- 
formed a portion of his day’s work, and had been 
taken from the plow for his present rider’s ac- 
commodation, which, added to the unusual pace 
he was compelled to maintain, made it a part of 
policy in the rider to effect another barter, if 
possible; and with this view he drew rein at the 
door of a roadside tavern. 
favored him. 

**Get me something to eat, and be quick— 
any thing you have cold in the house will do; 
and see if you can find a horse, meantime, I can 
hire in place of mine there,” Gos said, and threw 
himself at length on a settle in the bar. 

** There’s cold vittles in the pantry,” the man 
returned; ‘but hadn’t you better wait for a 
reg’lar dinner, Sir, which is this minit on the 
fire? Leastways you can’t do any thing in the 
way of horse-flesh till the boss comes back.” 

**Till he comes back!—and when may that 
be ?” Gos asked, impatiently. 

‘*Why, soon as ever they can mend up the 
carriage so as it'll run home: they say one 
wheel’s smashed.” 

‘** A carriage broken!” Clarendon said, sitting 
up. ‘*Was any one in it?—are the people 
here ?” 

‘In yonder—he is; the lady’s up stairs.” 

* A lady, hey ?—what sort of person is she ? 
—how does she look ?” 

**T dunno as I ought to tell,” the man said, 
fumbling with his hat; but Gos put his hand in 
his pocket, and he only pansed. ‘‘ She’s decent 
enough to look at,” he resumed. ‘‘ She’s got 
yellowish curls, and eyes summut like yourn.” 

** And the gentleman has beard here on his 
upper lip, and a deuce of a big watch-chain ?” 
the new arrival queried; and, receiving a nod 


Here again fortune 
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in reply, started to his feet, and fluttered a bank. 
note of moderate figure before the other's e 
saying, ‘‘Take that, my friend, and show ; 
this gentleman's room.” 

‘**T dunno as I ought,” his friend answered 
as before, indecisively ; but he took hold of 
note nevertheless, and while slowly rolling it | 
and putting it away, his countenance relaxed 
‘*T dunno as I ought,” he repeated, shaking 
head; ‘‘ they told me I mustn’t, but I kin mak 
a mistake, you know,” with a grin, and led t 
way accordingly. 


n 


Now if Gossimer at the start, with two pistol 


in his pockets, had thought of reparation at si; 
paces, or of staying Slipper’s progress in case of 
need by a flying shot, such hasty purpose ha 
given way to one more consistent with the cool- 
ish nature of the Gossimer blood; and it wa 
with his habitual shallow complacency that | 
presented himself in Slipper’s apartment. 

‘** Don’t trouble yourself to rise,” he said t 
the latter gentleman, who, with one arm in 
sling, had lost no time in gaining his feet, a1 
was looking about him, rather agitatedly, fo: 
some weapon of defense. ‘‘I wish to cony 
a few moments with you confidentially and 
private, if you will allow me to sit by resumin; 
your own seat.” 

**Oh, certainly,” Slipper, responded, and sat 
down, as his guest had already done. 


‘*Pooh !” Gos said then, speaking much t 


the point at issue; ‘‘there’s no use in bei! 
formal; we understand each other, in part at 


least, eh? I dare say you supposed a meetin 
between ourselves at the present time could onl 
result in violence of one sort or another; an 
you will be of course surprised to learn that hal 
my purpose in undertaking this impromptu ri 
has been to serve you, or more properly, to dis 
abuse you of an error for which I perhaps hav 
been somewhat to blame. If Charlotte had beer 
the sole person concerned, by Jove! Slipper 
you might have carried her off and welcome, 
for between you and me she’s a devilish expens 
tous at home. The aim of her life seems to bi 
to make people believe us tolerably rich, which, 
with heavy mortgages on every acre we can lay 
claim to, Heaven knows we are not; and sh 
keeps up the delusion so well at our expense and 
through credit of my father’s title and all that, 
that, deuce take me, scarce any one has a sus 
picion of what goes on behind our scenes. She 
a little passée, it is trae—perhaps she has told 
you her front ringlets are false; I paid for them 
myself—but if you'll take her, of course without 
expectation of fortune, as I said before, you ar 
heartily welcome; and whatever you decide to 
do, I think you will owe me your thanks fo 
taking the trouble of placing you in a position 
to judge for yourself.” 

‘* Ahem !—I do thank you, Sir,” De la Ru: 
Slipper responded, breathing more freely—th 
length of Gossimer’s speech, which indeed he 
had been preparing on the way, and recited vers 
glibly, had given him time to recover his equi- 
librium. ‘‘ And I hope, Sir, I will show my- 








self equally candid under the circumstances. 1 
have not yet found opportunity to relate my his- 
tory, and I fear Miss Gossimer, from a word or 
two she has dropped, has no clear idea of my— 
my former pursuits. In addition to which, as 
a man of honor, I would prefer the fact of my 
inability to support her in a manner becoming 
her social position out of my unassisted income 
to be clearly understood by her before taking the 
irrevocable step.” 

‘Oh, of course,” his friend answered, with 
much suavity. ‘* I will ring this bell with your 
permission, and you may then send and request 
an interview with my sister. Excuse the ap- 
pearance of dictation, but I have left various ar- 
ticles of value exposed in my room, and you will 
perceive the necessity of dispatch. However, as 
you can searce picture more real privations than 
she experiences at home, I may as well order 
my horse to be in readiness.” 

““ Stay a moment,” Slipper cried, and Gossi- 
mer stopped, with his hand on the bell-pull. 
“Are you acquainted—I may say confidently 
Miss Gossimer is not as yet—with the character 
of the pursuit I referred to just now, and to 
which I may be necessitated to return when a 
legacy I some time back fell heir to comes to be 
expended? In pursuance of my purpose of 
showing candor, let me state it to be an occu- 
pation solely mechanical; and in short,” Slip- 
per finished, with an effort, “tailoring in its va- 
rious branches ;” and Gos withdrew his hand 
from the bell-rope and came forward. 

“My dear Sir, I trust I am above foolish 
prejudices, and regard every honest man as my 
equal,” that youthful politician said, lying with- 
outa blush. ‘Indeed, you see for yourself the 
intelligence causes me no shock, although up to 
this moment I have never presumed to suspect 
your birth-right. Pooh! such things to sensible 
men are mere dross, and if it rested with my- 
self I would beg you to consider it no impedi- 
ment in your way. But Charlotte, I fear, will 
view the matter in a widely different light, and 
may give utterance to her pride in language like- 
ly to grate on your finer feelings. I would 
willingly spare you the trial,” Gos added, sym- 
pathetically, and the other caught at the bait. 

‘* Will you oblige me by communicating the 
fact?” he put in, eagerly. ‘* You will confer a 
lasting obligation on us both, perhaps.” And 
Gos acceded, as he said, out of regard for both. 
His regard was not remarkably fervent, howev- 
er, for he broke into a scornful laugh outside of 
Slipper’s door, and indulged in an epithet or 
two not complimentary to that ci devant arti- 
san; and the expression of his face was not 
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taken, had gone, without leave or license, into 
the new lady’s chamber. ‘‘ And he’s killing her 
now, I do believe,” the Abigail cried, wringing 
her hands as Miss Gossimer went off into hyster- 
ics above and made her distress audible through 
the thin partitions. The door was locked with- 
in, but the landlord and his wife, followed by a 
rabble of helps and idlers, besieged it from the 
landing. 

**T will have it broken in, and charge it in 
the bill,” Boniface said, looking round with a 
somewhat pale face for counsel and support, 
after listening and beating on the panel with 
his fat fist, and listening again. But Gossimer 
opened it at the moment and came out, shut- 
ting it after and looking haughtily about him. 

** May I beg to know the cause of this assem- 
blage?” he said, superciliously, as to men who 
were not likely to be either clients or constitu- 
**T wish distinctly to warn all intermed- 
dlers in season that I am the legal protector of 
this lady, and, being a lawyer myself, am pre- 
pared to support what I say. Landlord, if a 
carriage of any kind can be got ready within 
the hour, let me trouble you to order it,” and 
marched down in the van of his discomfited in- 
quisitors to advise Slipper of the successful end 
of his conference. But Slipper had already 
taken himself off, leaving a few lines scrawled 
on a leaf of his pocket-book, which Gos picked 
up and read with a sneer. ‘‘Pish! as if I did 
not know it was her fortune, not herself, he 
‘*But 
I'll show it to the idiot up stairs, and spoil the 
rest of her romance.” 


ents. 


wie 
CHAPTER X. 


Srx weeks at a watering-place carry in their 
train events and changes quite as numerous, if 
not so momentous, as the like number of years 
in the world at large. Mary Jones may not 


| prove what, in the devotedness of our first love, 


pleasant when he seized by the arm the cham- | 


ber-maid he found in the passage up stairs, and 
demanded twice, before a reply could be obtain- 
ed, to be shown the chamber he sought. 

The girl screamed, and, pointing it out, made 
her escape and ran down, frightened out of her 
wits, to relate to her mistress and the landlord, 
who was entering his bar, how that a strange 
man, and in liquor too, or she was much mis- 

Vor. XXVIII.—No. 164.—N 


we thought her, and may jilt us as Miss Char- 
lotte Gossimer did the Lieutenant. Or she may 
to the last appear lovely and lovable in our eyes, 
but give us to understand in that gentle way 
she has—which enhances tenfold in our esteem 
the worth of the prize we are about to lose, even 
while wounded in our vanity, by the conscious- 
ness that it is Smith’s good looks, not his supe- 
rior merits, which have lost us the day—how 
happy she will be to consider us always her 
friend, and have us call upon her (as Mrs. 
Smith, perhaps!) in the city. 

Or a more unpardonable but equally unhap- 
py case may arise, in which, in our blindness or 
folly, we presume to trample on. what is alto- 
gether priceless, and stubbornly insist on wor- 
shiping a myth. Because sweet Mary Jones 
wears muslin instead of mist, and adorns her 
pretty hair with a rose-bud instead of a rain- 
bow; because those fair and softly rounded 
shoulders, visible when she has on ball attire, 
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are unprovided with wings—we venture to judge | 
her, forsooth, too mundane entirely, and not 
comparable to the little creature long embalmed 
in our imagination, who by this time has come 
to be no more like the living and breathing orig- 


a play could we by-standers appreciate the mo. 
tives of what we see, and read your real hear; 
at a glance as you go by. What froth on 1) 
surface, disguising deptlis which few of us i 
come to sound, even when mated toget} 
inal than a real angel is like the plates of the | what womanly truth tricked out in the 
last century in the Family Bible. Perhaps you| hood of court folly! 
are offended because you find fewer opportuni- 
ties now offered you to cultivate that charming 
friendship, which afforded you all the greater 
pleasure since you perceived that it was more | trionic skill, and the charming way in w} 
acceptable than the homage of other men whose | you jangle the sweet bells at the head of 
hearts were undivided. But what do you know | history ? 
or even suspect of the sad night when poor Mary 
Jones went to sleep with a wet cheek upon her 
pillow after sounding her own heart to the bot- 
tom, and after you had made that generous and, 
as you thought, unreserved exposé of the preoc- | 
cupation of yours over the piano which wailed 
so under the touch of her trembling fingers ? 
Well, she was gay, brilliant, and fascinating 
next day, and your conscience was made easy, 
though your self-love was offended. Your con- 
science and your self-love! What a coupling | 
together! Yes, she was certainly more bewitch- 
ing than ever, but not to you; to you she was| found himself, he thought, incompetent at t! 
sarcastic, almost rude in indifference to your | start. 
friendship; you must be kept off by any means, 
at any sacrifice. In consequence of this, as has 
been said, you felt yourself aggrieved, or you | his breast, and for whom he wore crape around 
would willingly have believed yourself so had | his beaver)? Had he been designed for some 
your conscience allowed; perhaps another con- | good, would not some good have grown out of 
ventional member began to have a say in this | the earnestness with which he had begun? Had 
self-debate. You could not shut your eyes to| he not had experience of the bitterness of life? 
the fact that her voice, which had pleased at first} Was any reward on earth commensurate with 
through its resemblance to another's, pleased} human labor and suffering, even the least? 
now by a sweetness all its own, which had made} Why a child of three years might answer the 
you sometimes forgetful of certain former pas- | question if rightly put; my little man, he might 
sages in your life, of which somehow it had once | say, a great ogre is coming to eat you up; do 
or twice reminded you. And it was greater} you think you will care for that stick of sus 
folly than even Pawley, under the circumstan-| in your hand? 


And when the frequey 
exigency of your position, and the claims of ¢} 
society you frequent are considered, who can t 


whether most to admire or condemn vour hi 


Meanwhile our hero journeyed he scarce cared 
whither, and took his unhappiness with him by 
rail, as in Horace’s day a horseman carried j 
behind him on his crupper. It pleased him t 
pull his cap over his eyes and occupy his seat 
in the rail-car in gloomy reverie; and perhaps 
at the time no young gentleman in our Presi- 
dency was so miserable, or believed himself s 
miserable as he. In what his wretchedness con 
sisted it would not have been easy to say. H 
thought he had done with ambition forever : 
had imagined himself capable of something, and 


1 


Had he not rewritten his essay six times? 
Had he not been denied the love of Mademoi 


selle Rosette (whose memory was embalmed in 


a 


ar 
No, he would let it fall at the 
ces, could be guilty of, to ascribe to the brown | word, and scream with fright. And here am I, 
cheek and black eyes of a mere grisette, howev- | our friend thought, with an ogre about to devour 
er bright and roguish, and however pretty and | me, like all the rest of my kind, and still wed- 
pouting the little mouth which helped their mean- | ded to my toys; and had no heart, poor fellow! 
ing, the charm and expression of these fine eyes | when possessed by such fancies, to finish the ci- 
shaded by lashes darker than the brows, and | gar with which he might be endeavoring to con- 
Saxon fairness of face. Altogether our young | sole himself. 
friend was in a fair way to redeem his charac- This was the substance of Pawley’s repinings, 
ter as a man of discrimination, at the expense, | but no lady reader will be for one moment de- 
perhaps, of his consistency, if it deserve the | ceived by the young gentleman’s attempt at self- 
name—when the contest with himself resulted, | deception. Now really! was his essay so badly 
unhappily, in a flight from what, in a less ab-| written? Was his heart still in sole possession 
normal state of mind, would have taken the | of Mademoiselle, the little brunette? And why 
shape of blissful duty. And it would have been | did he make no mention in his musings of a cer- 
no more than poetical justice, and a fair meas- | tain person ? 
ure of retribution, had he been followed, and Indeed he did, but then it was always in the 
caused a pang—as despite himself he would now | train, not company, of the bitter fancies record- 
have been —by a report of the uninterrupted | ed above. In some way the recollection of ow 
reign of Florence as a belle ; of her conquest and | fair heroine tempered the exuberance of thesc 
suitors; of her brilliancy, beauty, and charms | fancies. Altogether she occupied a more ele- 
of conversation, and of huw completely she had | vated if not better defined place in his under 
become oblivious of the existence of such a per-| standing than when, slighted in his friendship, 
sonage as the hero of this tale. and his self-love daily wounded, he had accused 
Oh, ladies, what admirable actresses you all | himself of folly, and the fair Florence of heart- 
are at a pinch! Why, it would be better than | lessness, or worse, coquetry toward himself. Re- 
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moved from these influences, it became both a! thought, had made her paler than usual, an 
pleasure and pain to reflect what may have been | perhaps it was only reaction and contrast th 
the issue of an uninterrupted Platonic attach- gave her fair face a more quiet look than ha 
ment. He, wedded to the memory of his lost been its wont in time gone by. And yet no on 
Rosette, would have cared nothing for marriage; | could have taxed her with want of color when, 
and marriage in her case need not have weak- | busy little Van having brought up the register 
ened the bond between them. The apprecia- | from below, they were looking over its pages to- 
tion and concern she had ever shown in what) gether. ‘Our friends have been before us, and 
she knew of his schemes, her praise of his mo- | have gone. It will be too lonely here. Sup- 
tives, and contentment with what he had writ- pose we see what is to be seen, and leave to 
ten upon the subject in hand, were alone suffi-| morrow,” Florence had then said, and closed 
cient to have endeared their friendship without the book smilingly, as has been hinted, with 





other charms of person and voice. The young unusual cclor in her face. 

fellow even fell into the not unusual folly of im- 3ut papa, with his hand between the pages, 
agining it quite possible, had antecedent events opened it at the same place. ‘*Halloo! not so 
permitted, that he should have loved and mar- fast,” he cried. ‘Thought I saw the name. 
ried his Rosette, and maintained a friendship | Here ’tis—here’s somebody we know, Florry! 
of this sort to the close of their mutual lives. | Pawley, eh? You remember Pawley—one of 
What a delightful idea! Rosette at the head, your beaux once upon atime. Clever fellow; 
and brilliant Florence on his right at table. | but rather crotchety, I hear. What made him 
There was but one discrepancy—that the pretty | leave us all in such a hurry though at Sarato- 
little Frenchisms of Mademoiselle might not ga, eh?’ Van asked, rubbing up his short hair 
seem so pretty and piquant as at first when set as usual, and looking about for an answer. 

over against the more comprehensive intelli- But the Dowager had nothing plausible to 
gence of the friend. If Rosette made them! suggest. ‘‘I have heard he had an unhappy 
laugh with a bon mot occasionally, what Flor-| attachment for somebody,” mamma said, fan- 
ence said would be better worth remembering. | ning herself, and sighing; perhaps she thought 
In society together, the address most admired | of an incident in her own life before Van had 
would not be the grisette’s, nor hers the larger | paid his addresses, and she had given him her 
share of homage. He thought he saw her| hand, plump then, but not so weighty, and ac- 
shrinking from observation in a corner, a foil | cepted his fortune in place of first love—when a 
to handsome, calm, self-poised Florence, whose | certain young gentleman with blue eyes, who 
graces were less dependent on time or place. | had gone to sea in despair (though his despair 
In which would he feel more pride on such oc-| had been premature), had come back too late to 
casions, the wife or the friend? Why look you | be told of it, and how aghast he had stared in at 
—something within him asked on a sndden, | her carriage window in passing. Ah well! as 
looking on these two women with no previous | the children are, so were the parents before 
bias—which of the two would you choose to be | them; and we forget our gray hairs and un- 


your wife? answer me that! comeliness, recalling the happy, happy days that 
7 om ° ° * | . z ad 

The question came upon him with the stealth- | once were ours. 
iness and purpose of one of the cat kind upon a Florence, perhaps, might have answered more 


traveler. To this event his fancies no doubt! to the purpose had she chosen or could she have 
had tended, without his knowledge, but the de-| spoken then and there. ‘‘ Ah! why did he leave 
mand startled and confounded him. It was not| us so suddenly?” she asked herself, her heart 
a question to be answered even in his own heart, | beating tumultuously. It was a question she 
he thought bitterly, and held his peace. He} had shunned hitherto, but her guard was down 
saw now how fortunate had been the disruption | at the moment, and the aimless query, like a 
of a friendship whose continuance could have} foil in like circumstances in an unpracticed 
been only more disastrous than its end here. | hand, had struck straight to the breast; and 
Had it not, as it was, threatened to supersede | out of the window she stood gazing, as if the 
the sweetest dream he had ever dreamed, and | view had been the finest in the world, instead 


what had it to offer in its place? Not love—| of, as it was, limited to the weather-beaten gable 
she would have been amused by his presump-| and roof of an office. 
tion in asking it. Oh, Rosette! our hero would It chanced that this same day our hero had 


have cried, regretfully, bowing down his face! set forth, with only his thoughts for compan- 
between his hands; but oh, Florence, Florence, | ions, to explore the more distant recesses of the 
Florence! was what he said thrice over before | ravine through which the river tends to the Fall. 
he well knew whose name he was repeating. | This duty of a tourist he had performed, and 
| was returning by the upper path, which all of 

It was Florence who, under the guidance of | us who have trodden may remember winds for 
what passes for blind fortune, three days subse-| a space of some fifty feet under the brink of the 
quent to the events related in the last para-| precipice, and has a dizzy altitude and airiness 
graph, came in the usual train of sight-seeing, | about its unprotected edge, which renders it un- 
though rather late in the season, to visit a wa-| safe for sight-seers whose heads are easily set 
terfall much frequented by our fashionable tour-| swimming. And here it was that our young 


ists. Too much gayety, mamma the Dowager | friends met face to face before either knew of 
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the other’s presence or perhaps anticipated such | sham of the boy’s passion preceding this, anq 
an event; for Florence, busied with her fancies, last, and strangely blissful even then, that he; 
and rambling in advance of the guide and the | heart was wholly his. 
elder Vans, would no doubt have shunned the | the brink at the first, and reached out his hand. 
interview by a timely retreat could she have fore-| which the fingers only touching were at onc 
seen it. As it was, something sudden and in- and forever out of reach of. I think some oj 
definable in the earnest face confronting her, in you ladies looking on would have sickened and 
the surprise, in his heightened color, perhaps | fainted seeing this, for you are not all heroines 
even in the trifling circumstance that the hat he Then followed the last long look of love 
had doffed was no longer encircled by a strip then—and then the grasp upon the frail mullen 
of crape (she had learned that secret long since; stalk, which was parting with its root fibre by 
oh, was there no rival now! she thought, and | fibre. : 
more roses bloomed in her cheek than had for 
many a day)—one or all of these, for they were 
all apparent at a glance, constrained her to re- 
main hesitating a brief moment where she stood, 
And then—O Heavens! that I should relate it! of us would have done under like influences; fo; 
—whether that the path were slippery; or that | none can tell how much of a martyr or hero may 
the gravelly steep descending from it to the be in him till it come to trial or the stake. Our 
brink of the precipice, and thence overhanging | hero, io be brief, trod down the perilous shelf 
the roaring fall below, made it perilous to a 
false step; or that the superstructure just there 
was treacherous, and refused to sustain a weight 
which might have passed it over in safety—who 
can say? The earth lapsed from beneath her 
feet, and there was neither branch, nor root, | He had hastily, as the event required, attached 
nor so much as a crevice between the rocks into to a branch above the path—can the reader con- 
which slight fingers might be thrust in the des-| jecture and not smile at this crisis ?—a strip of 
perate hope of averting the death at the base of | crape which an hour or so back he had unwound 
those three hundred feet of horrible descent. from his hat and thrust into the crown, perhaps 
Did she scream? did she utter a cry of any | from some lingering reluctance to cast it away 
sort? did she call for unavailing help? No, la-| outright, and this steadied them a moment 
dies; remember that this is our heroine, and | Had it slipped or the twig snapped it would 
that some of you are as brave as lions when an_ have been all over with these our lovers, But 
emergency requires. Besides, the death was | the old love befriended the new, and the branch 
not violent nor overhasty in its approach; in | was strong enough to lift them each in turn te 
this was its worst feature, perhaps. There was the ledge overhead, to life, love, and happiness. 
a shelf twenty or more feet in width to be slid| And who can say that the strength of eithe 
over before the final launch into blankness, too | crape or tree was not somehow supernatural ? 
steep to suffer ready foothold even had it not | At least Florence thought so in the privacy of 
sustained a shifting bed of pebbles which the | her own heart and upon her knees that night. 
least pressure unsettled, and, as has been said, 
destitute of all vegetation. Yes, there was one Ah well, well! ‘‘ the play is played out,” and 
shrub—a mullen stalk, I believe—with no depth | the curtain is down, and after all it is no trag- 
of root, and not far from the brink; and by this|edy. Yet, my friend from the country, simple 
Fair Florence (would she be Fair Florence fifty soul and unused to these things, is using his 
yards down the stream yonder presently ?) mo- | handkerchief freely, and says what fools we are, 
mently checked her progress. to be sure, to cry over sham troubles when we 
She was deadly pale; so was our hero: but | have so many of our own, and the little boy in 
his lips indicated emotion, while hers were only | the next box is blubbering aloud. Does any 
closed. I think she prayed earnestly in her | one after this care to stay for the farce? If so, 
heart, with no outward sign. But it was the | it is here in its proper place. 
eyes, always beautiful, which now exceeded; The gallant Captain and his second officer 
themselves. They were wonderfully calm, and | were before the event last recorded on the high 
looked full up into his with that something of | seas, and in the enjoyment of their usual good 
holiness love assumes when we stand on the| spirits. Rudder, after the lapse of forty-eight 
grave’s brink. What need of concealment now ? | hours or so, had piped up all hands, as he said, 
Here was her heart, and its last earthly thoughts. | and cleared the wreck, and was now running 
Oh, forgive what had gone before! Oh, sweet wader jury-masts; in other words, had parted in 
life! One moment more—would he take it ? the most friendly manner with the lady who had 
Pawley, leaning over, had read what is here | declined being Mrs. Rudder, of the United States 
written in much briefer space, and with what brig Porpoise. It was not the first time the 
immortal anguish! He had learned to under- Captain had found himself jury-masted, and had 
stand, in less time than it needs to relate, the | never lost a friend by the little exchange of sen- 
potency of the love in his breast, the worth of | timent which usually preceded those evidences 
the woman he was fast losing, the foolery and of disaster. Some—for the Captain aimed high, 


Well, he had sprung ¢ 


> and 


Perhaps Pawley also prayed. Such an act as 
his is seldom essayed without prayer—or at least 
success could scarce otherwise attend it. And 
let us not suppose that he did more than many 


with the pebbles rolling from under and plung- 
ing into the void beyond, as steadily as might 
be, and gave his hand to his fair Florence—his 
whatever now might betide—just when the mul- 
len had parted with its last fragment of root. 
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and had proposed only to belles—had laughed 
at his pretensions ; others had quietly withdrawn 
the hand of which he may have possessed him- 
self; none were ever angry or wounded his self- 
esteem; for he was a generai favorite, although 
the idea of wedding that punchy little figure in 
uniform may have appeared too ridiculous. 

So it chanced that Rudder usually returned 
from a cruise on the look-out for a new attach- 
ment, and went to sea again with one just off 
his hands. 

As for the Lieutenant, poor fellow! we know 
what sort of attachments his were. He seldom 
found a late affair of this nature jostling its suc- 
cessor, or likely to prove a barrier to his peace 
of mind. Perhaps in the present instance he 
was quite justifiable in forgetting as soon as 
might be his shameful treatment at the hands 
of Miss Gossimer in admiration for the pretty 
little Quakeress from the City of Friends, to 
whom he afterward sent—their cruise this time 
lying along the northwest coast of our continent 
—a hunting-shirt adorned with scalp-locks, a 
pair of snow-shoes, and a Blackfoot bow and ar- 
row, as appropriate indications of his constancy. 

The Gossimers had returned home; but with 
their follies, vanities, and pride we have no more 
todo. ‘There was a grand explosion that ensu- 
ing winter, the elder Gossimer coming out bank- 
rupt, and young Clarendon, it seemed, being 
the sole and lawful proprietor, under legal trans- 
fer, of all properties whatever held by the fam- 
ily. The thing made some éc/at at the time, 
bat there are people who still respect old Gos’s 
gray hairs riding about in his son’s carriage. 

Trout’s angel, too, had hastily returned to 
New York, called home by the illness of the pa- 
ternal Joy, whose bedside she never quitted but 
to run down and tell honest Trout—who daily 
came for that purpose, and to gladden his eyes 
with the sight of his Janey—with tears on her 
cheeks, how ill he, Joy, was, and how grateful 
she felt for his, Trout’s, sympathy. The little 
pariah was grateful on other accounts to her 
visitor. But for his honest affection and gener- 
ous disregard of her unhappy past, which had 
restored her self-esteem, would she ever have 
felt less bitter toward the world and less at war 
with all that was best in it? He had trusted 
her unreservedly, and she felt honored by the 
confidence, and would repay it by being to him 
the best of wives. And so she was from and 
after the forenoon when the proper hero of this 
story, passing Grace Church, saw from a stage- 
window a bridal carriage drawn up next the side- | 
walk, and a small company issuing from the 
church portals. ‘ Why, it’s Trout!” Pawley 
came near saying aloud, looking in the face of 
the bridegroom, whose naturally sanguine com- | 
plexion was greatly heightened by the novelty 
of his position and its incomparable happiness. 
“And true enough. Well, I wish you much 
joy, and a long life, my lady, I’m sure. On| 
his stalwart arm droops—no, not droops, glitters | 
like a bracelet—all over diamonds and orange- | 


” 


flowers, the lovely Countess Kreeper! 


| common to all feminine humanity. 
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WOMEN UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
\ 7 HEN stage-coaches were running in New 

England, as well as elsewhere in the civ- 
ilized world, a passenger who sat by the driver 
on a certain occasion was interested in observing 
the irregular performances of the off leader, a 
graceful Lut vicious mare. She would never 
start after a pause without dancing for a minute 
on her hinder legs; if remonstrated with by a 
gentle crack of the whip she would give a spite- 
ful kick at the world in general, and whisk her 
tail about in token of excessive internal irrita- 
tion. Now and then, usually midway of soine 
long hill, she would throw the whole team into 
confusion by stopping and turning herself almost 
around in her harness, looking impudently up 
at the box, and staring superciliously at her 
more sober-minded fellow-workers. If her ex- 
ample proved infectious, and any other of the 
four, all of whom were of the opposite sex, show- 
ed symptoms of misbehavior, the stern lash of 
the driver’s whip swung down upon the offender 
with a stinging rebuke, which invariably proved 
successful; but the mare was generally allowed 
to play in quiet till she found it convenient to 
go on with her work. Whereat the passenger, 
wondering, expressed surprise. The driver re- 
plied : 

‘‘Darn the critter! I'd dike t’string her; but 
*tain’t no use. Ye may lick a horse, an’’t'll do 
him good; but the more ye quilt a mar. the 
wuss she'll sling herself round.” 

The New England stage-driver may have 
been correct in his theory concerning the uni- 
versal mare, or he may have generalized too 
hastily from his individual experience. But it 
does seem as if coercion and restraint, when ap- 
plied to the human female, Woman, fail to pro- 
duce the good results which they doubtless ef- 
fect when judiciously exercised toward men. 

Time and place appear to make but little dif- 
ference in the motives—sentiments, impulses, 
fancies—which impel woman in the abstract. 
Take examples from the ranks of the highly cul- 
tivated in the social world, from the steadily- 
comfortable middle classes, and from the lower 
orders of respectability, and it will be found that 
the love of rule, the desire for display, the rival- 
ries, jealousies, nervousness, and all the foibles 
which women have, in company with their un- 
counted multitude of excellences and graces of 
mind and person, are common to every class. 
The difference consists in the manner of expres- 
sion, the general rule being that high social cul- 
ture softens the style. Female prison convicts 
are recruited in a measure from the various 
ranks in life, but mainly from the lower or- 
ders; consequently, according to the theory just 
stated, we should expect to find in female pris- 
ons extreme expressions of feelings which are 
This we do 
find. And whereas men are naturally sullen 
and self-contained under calamity, we should 
expect to find them, when brought by crime un- 


| der restraint, much more like machines than wo- 
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men could possibly be made. This also we find | 


to be the case. A man, put in the penitentiary, 
becomes simply a convict with a certain number 
attached ; and special evidences of his man na- 
ture are not looked for or often obtained. On 
the other hand, however, an erring sister in 
confinement, be the rules as mechanical as you 
please to make them, remains a ‘‘ Woman in 
Prison,” and can not be reduced to simple clas- 
sification as ‘‘ Prisoner No. 19.” 

The class crystallization which marks the 
structure of English society, especially in the 
great metropolis, giving a finished surface and 
clearly-cut outline to the various ranks, affects 
the criminal world there also. The English 
convict, whether male or female, has a profes- 
sional air and a polish of rascality, if we may so 
say, Which among us is seen only in individual 
instances. In looking at female prison life and 
manners it will, therefore, be interesting to take 
a place inside of an English penitentiary ; and 
we select Millbank Prison, one of the London 
institutions, situated on the banks of the Thames. 
We are accompanied in our tour of inspection 
by one of the matrons, which is rather an offi- 
cial than a descriptive word; for she wants 
some years of thirty, and has the attractiveness 
of youth. In justice to a hard-working, poor- 
ly-paid, and most valuable class of women, some 
words should be said of them and their duties. 

The person holding the office of matron in 
this gnd some other English prisons for female 
convicts is supposed to have been at least twen- 
ty-five years old when she was received as an 
‘‘ assistant matron on probation.” There are at 
Millbank forty-two matrons in the various stages 
of promotion. They are intelligent, well edu- 
cated, and chiefly from the sad class of those 
who have seen ‘*better days;” and in many 


cases, away in the suburbs of the great city, a| 


mother and young sisters are living upon the 
wages earned by the prison matron. They work, 
on an average, fourteen hours a day, and the 
nature of their duties will appear presently, when 
we refer to the daily routine of the convict life. 
They have a ‘*Sunday out” occasionally, and 
are allowed fourteen days per annum as a vaca- 
tion, out of which, however, any days of sick- 
ness that may befall them are carefully deduct- 
ed. As all will see, it would not be difficult for 
one of these matrons to expend in a tedious ill- 
ness the holidays of several years. For their 
services the ladies mentioned receive from $175 
to $200 a year, except in the rare event of the 
highest promotion, when the munificent annual 
sum of $250 is reached. It should be said that 
after ten years’ service a life-pension of a small 
amount awaits the matron; unless, however, she 
is wonderfully strong in body and powerful of 
will she can hardly officially survive till the 
eleventh year. 


vict peculiarities, it will be well to give an out- 
line of a day’s routine. At a quarter before six 
the female prisoners—of whom there are about 
four hundred and seventy-five at Millbank—are 
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aroused by the ringing of a bell; the most elab. 
orate toilet possible to them can easily be com- 
pleted in fifteen minutes, and at six o'clock al] 
are supposed to be ready for the visit of the 
matron. The cells are arranged with two doors 
—un outer one of grating, and an inner one 
which is close; the matron walks rapidly along 
her ward, passes her hand through the grating 
of the outer door, unlocks and throws back the 
inner, takes a look at the prisoner, and goes on 
thus to the termination of her task. By half 
past seven each occupant of a cell has cleaned 
it, scrubbed the stones, made the bed, and per- 
formed all her domestic offices. <A few of the 
most trust-worthy women have been let out 
to clean up the ward and to act as chamber- 
maids to the matrons. Bréakfast is then served, 
It consists of a pint of cocoa and a four-ounce 
loaf of bread. As soon as this meal is over the 
work begins; this is carried on by each prisoner 
alone in her cell, the silent system being adopt. 
ed at the prison under notice. The work may 
be roughly divided into coir-picking, sewing, and 
laundry-work: perhaps it may be necessary to 
say that ‘‘ coir” is the fibre of the cocoa-nut, and 
that the name is applied as well to ropes made 
of that material. The reprehensible practice of 
making shirts, sheets, caps, bags, ete., by con- 


| tract, for city firms, and of doing washing for 


private persons in the prison laundry, is in vogue 
here. At Millbank prison, in one year, there 
were made more than fifty-three thousand shirts; 
mended more than ninety-six thousand bags; 
and washed an almost incredible quantity of 
clothes. At the same time the streets and gar- 
rets of London were full of starving women who 
could get no employment, or of dying women 
who were forced by such horrible competition to 
work for almost nothing. 

At half past nine o’clock the chapel bell rings 
for the morning service, which commences at a 
quarter before ten; the prisoners attend this 
service in charge of the matrons, each one of 
whom is responsible for the safe return of those 
belonging to her ward. Ata quarter before one 
o’clock dinner is served. For this meal each 
woman has four ounces of stewed meat, half a 
pound of potatoes, and a six-ounce loaf of bread. 
Then work is resumed and silently carried on. 
One hour in each day is allowed for exercise, 
which is taken by a ward at a time, the prison- 
ers marching in single file, and in the nearest 


| approach to silence possible to the sex, around 


and around the yard. ‘Tedium and monotony 


| are skillfully combined to make this one of the 


most dismal performances ever heard of or im- 
agined. At half past five in the afternoon the 
supper—a pint of gruel—is served; after her 
own tea is over the matron reads prayers from 
the centre of her ward; then each woman an- 


swers to her name, and work is resumed till a 
Before alluding to individual traits and con- | 


quarter before eight, when it ceases finally. 
Reading is allowed till half past eight, when the 
signal for retiring is given, and at a quarter be- 
fore nine the gas is turned off, and all are sup- 
posed to be at rest. Over these slumbers, of 
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— 
what sort soever they be, a night-matron pre- 
sides, passing each cell once in every hour, with 
all her senses on the alert for signs of illness or 
ugliness. 

The first sentiment that gains expression 
when a female convict finds herself in the re- 
ception-room of the penitentiary is that of regard 
for her personal appearance. It happens thus: 
By the rules of the prison the hair of the inmates 
is cut to the regulation length, and this opera- 
tion calls forth from the unfortunate woman 
curses and prayers, tears and wheedling en- 
treaties, sometimes even the fiercest resistance. 
She may have plotted murder, may have pcis- 
oned her own child, or committed any other 
crime without the quiver of an eyelid; but she 
can not submit to the indignity of having her 
locks reduced by the shears of the penitentiary. 
Less painful, and often amusing instances of 
vanity are seen later in the woman’s prison-life ; 
and the matron who accompanies us assures us 
that it is one of the most serious duties of her 
class to check the love of display which shows 
One woman, for instance, ap- 
peared on a certain day with brilliantly-painted 
cheeks; the whole ward was at once restless 
with envy and curiosity; the embellishment 
was a decided success, and the secret irritated 
the feminine mind almost beyond endurance. 
The prison authorities were at fault also; there 
was no coloring matter in the woman's cell, 
or about the building at any point to which she 
had access. At last, after the closest watch- 
ing for some time, the secret of the art was laid 
open. The woman was at work, in common 
with the other convicts, upon blue cotton shirts, 
through which a red stripe ran; she was accus- 
tomed to pull out, here and there, a thread of this 
last-mentioned color, and when a sufficient quan- 
tity had accumulated she would soak them in 
water, and thus obtain the substitute for rouge. 
Other women scrape the whiting from the walls, 
and grind it fine enough to use as powder for 
the face. 

‘*Mary Ann Ball,” says the matron, ‘‘ was 
one of the most troublesome of our charges, and 
as much, perhaps, through her inordinate love 
of display as from her bad disposition. There 
are certain governmental errors of construction, 
as developed in the dresses provided for the fe- 
male convicts, which render them highly dis- 
tasteful to the wearers; for instance, the waist 
is placed immediately under the arms, and there 
is any thing but a fullness of outline to the 
skirts. Mary Ann Ball knew this well enough, 
and her devices to remedy these defects were 
remarkable, and invariably successful. She 
would take the ropes of her bedstead to give 
stiffness to her skirts, or would, in a single 
night, fashion her sheets into a full petticoat; 
she would have a new prison dress at night, and 
the next morning she would appear in a long- 
waisted, flowing robe, positively setting beauti- 
fully over a pair of stays, when every body 
knows, that stay-bones are not allowed under 
any circumstances.” 


itself even here. 


We perhaps express some curiosity with re 
gard to the matter of corsets. The matron re- 
sumes, explaining : 

‘The windows of certain cells had wire net- 
ting before them; from these Ball would ab- 
stract stiffeners to serve as substitutes for bones 
The wires being withdrawn with discretion, here 
and not discovered. 
One Sunday, however, the ingenious woman 
fainted away in church, a victim to tight lacing; 
and so the trick was detected.” 

This same woman was the inventor of a fa- 
vorite kind of pomade, made from an occasional 
candle, or from the grease of her dinners, and 
with the aid of this she would turn out in the 
morning with her hair rolled in the highest style 
of flash art. Her prison bonnets would be re- 
fashioned in the darkness of night into shapes 
totally unlike their original form ; and she was 
the leader of the ton in the matter of the caps 
furnished as a part of the regular costume. All 
the women, indeed, show a high degree of inge- 
nuity in making the ugly articles last mentioned 
into presentable affairs. The matron tells us 
that there is quite a series of fashions during 
the year with them. One woman will start a 
new border, or new tucks and plaits behind, or 
introduce a piece of wire to give the thing a 
semblance of comeliness ; 


there, their absence was 


if the new idea meets 
the approval of the other women it becomes 
‘the style,” and is at once adopted with more 
or less success. 

No savage could value a piece of glass more 
highly than does the average female convict 
She will break her window—the cclls at Mill- 
bank have glazed apertures for light—lament 
over the ‘‘ accident” with well-acted grief, and 
most cunningly secrete a bit of the glass where 
the closest search fails to discover it; then smok- 
ing one side over her lamp, or making a back 
of black cloth, she will exult in secret over the 
miserable apology for a mirror, and, as the mat- 
ron says, will behave with propriety for weeks, 
only because she has this well-spring of joy in 
her cell. 

One anecdote, showing how a matron was 
** sold,” must conclude our illustrations of fem- 
inine vanity under difficulties. The officer who 
tells the story was passing along a corridor one 
evening after the retiring hour, with a candle 
in her hand. One of the cells had its inner 
door open by direction of the physician, the in- 
mate being in slender health. The matron was 
startled by the appearance at the outer grating 
of a delicate woman, who begged the favor of a 
word with the officer, having something on her 
mind, as she said. ‘The matron drew near and 
listened to the word of the prisoner. The hatter 
began in a mournful strain, in order to fix the 
attention of the other, and then suddenly dart- 
ed forth through the grating a skinny arm, and 
snatched some of the melted tallow from the 
candle. 

‘*Tt’s on’y jist a scrap of tallow for my hair, 
Miss,” said she, applying it to her head very 
rapidly with both hands ; “it do get awful rough 
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without fat, to be vom “And I'm very much | 
obliged to you, Miss. God bless you!” And 


she went chuckling to her bed. 


There is one very curious development of the | 
female character—as seen at Millbank—which 
is worthy of notice at some length. If the re- 
mark may be made without seeming abusive of 


the sex, it would appear that nearly all women 
positively demand, now and then, a tempest of 
some sort, in order to throw off their surplus of 
electricity, as we will say. Sometimes this out- | 
break takes the form of a breeze at home ; some- 
times of a quarrel with a neighbor; now of a 
downright ‘‘ blowing up” of a delinquent trades- 
man; again of hysterics; among the most cul- 
tivated perhaps a red-hot epistolary communica- 
tion to some one may relieve the highly-charged 
battery. If the women themselves would give 
candid testimony, would they not acknowledge 
that they feel at times as if they would give a 
year of life for the privilege of smashing crock- 
ery at pleasure for just two minutes? 

The female convicts have this feeling, and 
act upon it. The result in each case is what at 


Millbank is called a ‘‘ Breaking out.” The op-| 


eration is simple, and usually the same in all 
cases, varied somewhat in the manner of per- 
formance, according to the peculiar temper of 
the operator. The time selected is almost in- 
variably night; the woman begins by smashing 
all the glass in her cell window, follows that by 
breaking such of her furniture as is frangible, 
and then tearing her bedding to pieces, all the 
while swearing at the top of her voice, and wind- 
ing up her portion of the entertainment by a 


demoniac dance among the ruins. The night-| 


guard of men arrive with more or less prompt- 
ness, carry her off, swearing and plunging, to 
the dark cell where such characters are sent for 
extreme punishment; and so ends the ‘ break- 
ing out” for that time with that woman. 

With that woman, we say; because the exam- 
ple is so infectious that one outbreak of this sort 
is pretty sure to be followed immediately by 
others, till sometimes it seems as if Pandemoni- 
um had been suddenly discharged of its tenant- 
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ing glass, however, called assistance, vend the 
marauders were caught by the same trick they 
| had played on the matron; they were locked jn 
the cells where they were doing their smashing 
business, and thus the riot was quelled. Three 
hundred and fifty panes of glass had been de. 
| stroyed, nevertheless. 
| The almost universal cause of these ‘break. 
ings out” is the nervous irritability attending 
long-continued restraint, amounting, perhaps 
in most cases to temporary madness. ur earli- 
| est Latin maxim declares that anger is a brief 
insanity ; and its truth finds vivid illustration 
among the female prisoners at Millbank. There 
are, however, minor causes which suffice to set 
on fire the ready train; a reproof from the mat- 
ron; a refusal of the same officer to accede to 
some request ; a fancied slight on the part of the 
higher authorities of the prison to whom she has 
appealed for redress of a grievance ; jealousy of 
some ‘‘ pal” among her fellow-convicts who seems 
inclined to look with more favor upon another 
than on herself—these are some of the provoca- 
| tives. There are others more sad. The receipt 





| of a letter from home, the matron tells us, is 
| very likely to be followed by a “ breaking out.” 
At Christmas time, too, the women seem driven 


by the busy devil, Memory, to commit excesses 


which they would not think of at other seasons. 
Singularly enough, too, the most trying days to 
female prisoners are those approaching the time 
when they are to be released. The hour for 
which they have pined and fretted, and of which 
they have so long dreamed, is close upon them ; 
and while all are more or less affected by the 
coming boon, some will grow so nervously ex- 
citable as to ‘‘ break out” even on the eve of 
leaving the prison. One woman begs the super- 
intendent for extra work. ‘I’m thinking too 
much,” she says; ‘‘every thing comes to my 
mind to worrit me and persuade me to break 
the windows. Give me something extra to keep 
me from thinking, or I’m sure to make a smash 
of it.” 

One woman whose time of release was almost 





ry. The extent to which this irregularity is | 
carried is shown by the fact that in one year | 
one hundred and fifty-four cases of ‘* breaking | 
out” occurred at Millbank Prison. One instance | 
of wholesale smashing was for years a favorite | 
tradition among the prisoners. Two desperate | 
women had cunningly matured a plan, and wait- 
ed only for a favorable opportunity to carry it | 
into operation. One day they were lugging wa- 
ter through their ward just at the time the one | 


at hand, but who, in the event of misbehavior, 
would have had some additional months of con- 
finement to undergo, was our friend, Mary Ann 
Ball, the ingenious prisoner mentioned above. 


| She had really, for what must have seemed to 


her a long time, been straining every nerve to 
act properly; as the days intervening between 
restraint and freedom grew fewer she betrayed 
an unusual degree of nervousness. She said 
one day—*‘ If I could only have one more break 
out before I go. I can’t stand this quietness. 


adjacent was ventilating, all the prisoners being | I’m sure I shall make a smash of it before the 
out of it and the cells open. A mairon was | ticket comes.” Sometimes she would feel so 
here and there about the ward examining cells. | convinced that a catastrophe impended that she 
The two women sped into this ward, suddenly would implore the matron to lock her up for an 
closed the door of the cell into which the officer | hour or two. ‘‘Lock me up,” she would say; 
had gone, thus making her a prisoner, and then | ‘slock me up! It’s a coming if you don’t! 
dashed at every window within reach, darting | Just an hour or two, just to get me cool like.” 
hither and thither on their exciting errand, while | And so Ball was locked up and cooled. We 
the imprisoned matron rattled her door and un- | are happy to say that she was safely engineered 
availingly screamed. The noise of the break-| through her term, and that she afterward came 





to 
sh 
sh 


th 
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to America under very favorable auspices. As 
she was but nineteen or twenty years of age, 
she has by this time, it may be hoped, become 
a steady woman, perhaps a good wife and mo- 
ther. 

Some women will quietly and systematically 
arrange for a smashing of windows and tearing 
of blankets. They will address the matron 
thus: 


night.” 

“Qh, nonsense ! 
such folly, I’m sure.” 

‘“‘T’m sure I shall then.” 

‘¢ What for?” 

‘‘ Well, I've made up my mind, that’s what 
for. I shall break out to-night. See if I don’t. 
It’s so dull here, I’m sure to break out.” 

And the breaking out often occurs as prom- 
ised. Acell furniture is reduced to fragments, 
and the usual punishment is administered. 

‘“‘Tib” was one of the most troublesome of all 
the Millbank prisoners, the matron said. Her 
name was given her by some of her fellows, and 
by it, as above, she was always known. After 
being in the penitentiary for some time, and 
smashing an unconscionable amount of glass 
and furniture, she contracted a strange affec- 


You won’t think of any 


tion for one of the matrons, which helped mate- | 


rially to keep her in good order. This regard 
had its drawbacks, however; for Tib became so 
jealous of all the other prisoners that if Miss 


—— made but a single remark to one of them, | 
or gave a pleasant look, the infuriated woman 


threatened to ** break out.” The matron fell 
sick, and then Tib broke out with a vengeance ; 


but when the officer returned to her post the | 
poor creature became comparatively docile once | 


more. By-and-by it was proposed to remove 
Tib to a milder prison, in consideration of her 
good conduct; this step she rebelled against, 
because it would take her from her friend. So 


she ** broke out” that night with unusual force, 


and tore every thing to bits. The cause of the 
misbehavior being reported together with the 
principal fact, the authorities thought it well to 


send her off notwithstanding her vicious per- | 


formance. 
‘‘Never mind,” said Tib ‘‘ If they won’t let 
me stop with my dear friend Miss now, I'll 


Accordingly, she had no sooner reached her new 
quarters than she began breaking windows, tear- 
ing blankets, indulging in the most blasphemous 
language, fighting with all the convicts with 
whom she came in contact, and winding up by 
flinging a pewter pint at the head of the chief 
matron. So back she was sent to Millbank, 
and when she came in sight of her favorite mat- 
ron she burst into tears, exclaiming, “I said 
I'd come back.” 

Jane Dunbabin was another prisoner who 
‘took a fancy” for a certain matron. ‘To that 
officer she would privately communicate her in- 
tention of making a smash at night. The mat- 


ron would remonstrate ; Jane would reply; ‘‘ if 
you say itll put you out—that your head can’t 
stand it—I'll wait a little while, Miss.” The 
matron fell ill, and it was a sure method of 
quieting Jane’s nerves to say, ‘‘If you break out 
Miss —— will be very sorry to hear of it, and 
It is believed 
that this attachment was a powerful instrument 


the news may make her worse.” 


| in the reformation of the woman. 
“Miss G——, I'm going to break out to-| 
| out in the form of close confinement in dark 


Punishment immediately follows the breaking 


cells, popularly called in the prison ‘‘ the dark.” 


| They are not entirely without daylight, but the 
| refractory who are therein confined are not al- 
| lowed gas or candles. The furniture is simple, 


consisting of a slanting series of boards for a 
bedstead, a block of wood for a pillow, two 
blankets and a rug for bedding. As soon asa 
prisoner begins her smash, and the noise of the 
breaking glass reaches the ear of the watchful 
matron, she summons the guard of men from 
the male prison, and the offender is taken away, 
usually by main force. These guards have a 
hard time of it often, though they deserve some 
rough usage for the fierce manner in which they 
occasionally perform their task. Our acquaint- 
ance, Mary Ann Ball, must be once more re- 
ferred to here. She was one of the strongest wo- 
men in the prison, and after one of her out- 
breaks her passage to the ‘‘dark” would be 
marked by shreds and patches of her own dress, 
by tufts of hair from the heads and beards of 
her male captors, and by buttons from their uni- 
forms. She had a wonderful facility in slipping 
off the handcuffs which her violence rendered 
necessary, and these she would summarily fling 
at the head of the first person who opened the 
door. 

The doors of the dark cells are arranged differ- 
ently from those of the ordinary ward apart- 
ments. In the former case the inner door is 
grated, and the outer one close, having a thick 
pad also drawn over it, to deaden the sound of 
the fearful yells in which the infuriated womer 


|indulge. There isa rule which obliges the mat- 


ron on night duty to visit the dark cell each 
time in her rounds—that is, once every hour—in 


order to see that the inmate neither suffers from 


illness nor inflicts violent injuries upon her body 


| in an attempt to commit suicide. If the wo- 
find my way back. They can take me there, | 
but the devil’s in me if they can make me stop.” | 


man were singing or shouting, or flinging her- 
self about, as is often the case, that would be 
evidence enough of her vitality. If she is quiet, 
however, and will not answer when the matron 
taps outside, then the officer is forced to slide 
back the pad, open the heavy door, and look 
in through the grating. Mary Ann Ball was 
always delighted to give this trouble to the 
officer; and though she had been singing fear- 
fully not ten minutes before she would be silent 
as a mouse at every call of the matron; so the 
latter would be forced to go again through the 
exertion of sliding the pad and opening the door 
only to find the wild-beast woman standing bolt 
upright against the grating with an awful ex- 
pression of countenance, or lying at length 
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satanic laughter. 

The testimony of the prison officers is almost 
unanimous on one point: they declare that they 
have known hardly an instance of any salutary 
effect produced upon a woman by confinement 
in the dark cells. Every precaution is taken to 
prevent injury of body, and the inmate of the 
cell is visited often, day and night. ‘The wo- | 
man, however, usually continues defiant to the 
last; she knows that this is the extreme mode | 
of punishment, and that this has its limits; so 
she braces herself to endure doggedly, or else 
expends her energies in raving and screaming, 
tearing her blankets in strips, and flinging in the 
matron’s face the water which that officer brings. 
The length of the confinement varies, some wo- 
men receiving only two days, even for a grave 
offense, while others will bear twenty-eight days 
with perfect indifference. It is certainly diffi- 
cult to invent any mode of punishment quite 
adapted to women; but this method is a relic | 
of barbarous ages, which is not only cruel but 
useless. 

Of its uselessness in one case here is an in- | 
stance: Honor Matthews once refused to leave 
the ‘‘dark” when her time had expired, flung | 
herself on the floor and announced her inten- | 
tion of remaining there. She swore she«would 
‘* break out” again at once, or assault some one 
if she were moved. So the door of the dark cell 
was again closed on her, and week after week | 
passed without producing any signs of fecbleness 
in her purpose. She was fed with the usual 
prison rations instead of the dark cell bread and 
water, and even extra food was given her. 
One day a favorite kitten of the matron strayed 
into the cell unperceived by its mistress; the 
woman deliberately suffocated the poor little 
animal, and when search was made for the 
missing pet she flung its dead body out, mutter- 
ing, ‘‘ That’s how I should like to serve the whole 
of you.” By-and-by, in an easy, unconstrained 
way, she signified her intention of going back to | 
her own cell, and back she went, as stubbornly 
hard as ever. 

In referring to the friendships, and consequent 
jealousies of female prisoners, it becomes nec- 
essary to mention the means of correspondence 
adopted; for, as was said before, Millbank Peni- 
tentiary is conducted on what is called the “si- 
lent system,” though, of course, perfect absti- 
nence from conversation can not be achieved by 
women as at present constructed. The female 
inmates of the prison, as a general rule, have 
what they call ‘ pals” in the flash dialect of their 
order. A ‘‘pal” is a comrade, and the act of | 
acquaintanceship is called ‘ palling in.” When 
a woman has made a mental selection of a ‘‘ pal’ | 
she proceeds to court the mate chosen by the | 
various methods of correspondence invented in | 
prison. The chief of these is the commonplace | 
mode of pen, ink, and paper; but the difficul- | 
ties under which the operation is performed raise | 
it almost to the height of a fine art. Paper is | 
procured sometimes thus: On Monday morning | 








among the shreds of her bedding, shrieking with | 





each prisoner receives seven gas papers, or, as 


| we should call them, lamp-lighters, one for each 


day in the week. The matron turns on the gas 
at night, then passes down the ward and calls 
out ‘gas paper:” one of these is at once put 
through the inspection hole in the inner door. 
and is lighted at the candle of the officer. The 
prisoner then complains that there is wind jn 
the pipe and it will not light, that the paper has 
gone out or burned out; meanwhile the gas js 
escaping, the matron’s work is hurrying her, 
and there is no time for argument; so the pris. 
oner obtains her extra paper, and this is one 
method of procuring what the women call a 
‘* stiff,” that being the invariable slang name 
for a bit of paper. 

Then an occasional leaf is torn out of a li- 
brary book, or the blank portion of a page at the 
end of a chapter is slyly abstracted, or even the 


| margins of the leaves are cut off. The copy- 


books used in teaching writing are sometimes 
levied on without detection. A stump of a lead- 
pencil, and, once in a while, a pen is secreted 
during the school hour, which occurs twice a 
week. At the same time a woman manages to 
steal a thimbleful of ink; how shall she hide it 
from the eyes of the matron who makes care- 
fal inspection of the cells after dinner? When 
that meal is served she pretends to have a slen- 
der appetite, and obtains leave to put away half 
her loaf till tea-time ; whereupon she sinks in 
it her thimbleful of ink, cunningly covers it 
over, and then she has ‘‘ only a bit of my bread, 
Miss,” to show the inspector. 

The means having thus been procured, the 
letter is written. It contains often messages of 
friendship, and, rarely, of affection; often re- 
monstrances against a fancied slight: the person 
addressed has been seen looking kindly on some 
other than her own ‘‘ pal,” the writer. Frequent- 
ly the message is one of jealousy and revenge ; 
a change of *‘ pals” is threatened, and the threat 
is accompanied by abuse of the person addressed, 
the reception of this sort of a missive being fre- 
quently followed by a general smash up in the 
cell of the injured woman. Arrangements for 
a simultaneous ‘‘ breaking out” often form the 
subject of these letters. 

But how to send the communication when 
written? For, be it observed, the genuinely 
plucky prisoner disdains to hold elaborate corre- 
spondence with any one but a remote comrade. 
The ‘‘ pals,” as a general rule, are in different 
wings of the prison, and the transmission of a 
note becomes to all parties a most agreeable ex- 
citement. The means of transit are ingenious, 
and in the majority of cases baffling to the mat- 
ron. Prisoners are obliging one to another; 
and a ‘‘stiff” will sometimes pass through twen- 
ty hands before reaching the one for whom it 
is intended. Sometimes, in chapel, a paper is 
thrown so skillfully that the matron remains in 
ignorance of the transaction till the excitement 
of the recipient betrays to the experienced offi- 
cial eye the fact that A, B, or C, has received a 
note. Another way is this: the writer of the 
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letter knows which cell her ‘* pal” occupies; on 


the way to chapel the little procession passes 
that cell, and into it is cunningly thrown the bit 
of paper, tightly screwed up, and a wink or a 
nod suffices in chapel to inform the other side 
of the fact. Some who can not read or write 
or who have not been lucky enough to secure a 
‘¢ stiff,” indulge in silent conversation in chapel, 
in the laundry, the exercising yard, or any other 
place where they may be thrown together; a 
woman looks fixedly at her ‘* pal,” then her 
lips move slowly and distinctly, but no sound 
* heard. The prisoner addressed is skillful 
enough to read from the motion of the mouth 
as clearly as others would read from a written 
paper. 

‘Thus in some way a constant correspondence 
is kept up; the news of the prison wil circulate 
with marvelous rapidity; various bits of gossip 
float about as readily as in a country village ; 
but the short-lived, passionate, jealous friend- 
ships of the prison-world form the staple of the 
communications. The women, however, are 
not faithful in their regard for each other; they 
are deceitful, treacherous, horribly jealous, utter- 
ing fearful threats against the unfaithful ‘‘ pal,” 
which come to naught, and the whole affair is 
soon forgotten. ‘The ‘* learest friend” of to- lay 
| the ‘‘ abominable creature” of next 

sk, then drops entirely out of the notice of 

r old *¢ pal,” and both parties occupy them- 
selves with new ties and are satisfied. 

That well-known and universal peculiarity of 
women, which leads them to the most reckless 


yecomes 


he 
1¢ 


disregard of consequences when their passions 
are excited, finds ample illustration in prison. 
There 


vict. 


was ‘Towers, a hideous cripple and a con- 
Her skin was as that of a corpse in hue, 
and she closely resembled a white-faced ape. 
She had quite lost the use of her legs, and was 
forced to wriggle herself about in a manner un- 
like any thing human. Her disposition was 
worse than her form; she would lie for days in 
her cell, refusing to rise, declaring with awful 
blasphemies her inability to move, and praying 
still more blasphemously that all calamities 
might fall on her, and the leprosy, blindness, 
and the plague seize on those around her. She 
had a morbid pleasure in making herself ill; to 


do this she would go without food till she came | 


near actual starvation; she deliberately swal- 
lowed the needles given her with her work, and 


if by any cunning she could get possession of a | 


piece of broken glass she would quietly open a 
vein with it, and lie bleeding till her growing 
faintness called attention to her. Again and 
again was she removed to a fresh cell, where it 
was supposed she could not have taken any thing 
langerous with her; but no sooner was she in 
bed than, with a scream of horrid triumph, she 
would produce from among her back-hair, or 
from some other mysterious hiding-place, the 
jagged glass, with which at once, and with the 
quickness of a cat, she would inflict the terrible 
gash. When taken to the infirmary she re- 
sorted to every device to make her neighbors 
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and attendants miserable. She would lie in bed 
and scream for help till assistance was close 
upon her, when she would work herself into a 
sitting posture, and with unerring aim fling at 
the person’s head every thing which her long 
arms could reach. Again she would drop sud- 

and with an eel-like writhe 
make for the bedside of the other prisoners, and 
there smash basins, bottles, furniture—any thing 


denly out of bed, 


she saw. Meanwhile most of her time was pass- 
ed in singing flash songs, in which she would in- 
corporate the grosses obscenities, till at last a 
special cell had to be constructed for her, in order 
that the lives of the other prisoners might not 
be endangered by her freaks. 
Maria Copes was another of the astonishing 
instances of what women can do when they de- 
termine to make themselves formidable. Hers 
was so remarkable a case that special mention 
of it was made in a Parliamentary paper. She 
was a giantess in proportions, and of a strength 
incredible. She seemed to have no regard for 
herself, not a thought of fear of the handcuffs, 
dark cells, and strait-waistcoats to which she 
made herself liable. The *‘ dark” was of little 
use, however; for when she had broken up all 
things in her own cell, torn down her gas-pipe, 
and had at last been carried by sheer force to 
the place of punishment, she invented 
and put in operation some method of self-injury 


at once 


which alarmed the authorities for her life, and 
For on 
some occasions she would leap from end to end 
r head foremost aj 


caused her speedy release. instance, 


of her cell, striking rainst the 
wall; at othe 
the apartment, she would violently rock herself 
to and fro, knocking her head in that way against 
each wall with a sound positively sickening to 
all who heard it. Canvas-jackets were of no 
use; she would tear them to bits with her teeth, 
then, perhaps, pull up the very planks of the 
floor, and arouse the whole with her 
yells. She was once put in a padded room, 
herself inclosed in a strait-waistcoat; she tore 
herself clear, then actually pulled down with 
her teeth and hands all the strongly-fixed can- 
vas paddings, and, piling up the fragments in 
the middle of the cell, sat down in triumph on 
the top of the heap. Copes at last fought her 
way through her term, and disappeared from 
Millbank, to the delight of officers and convicts 
alike. 

The odd tricks and various humors of the 
women would filla volume. There is one pris- 
oner, nicknamed by her comrades ‘‘ Crying Jar- 
She is remarkable, among other things, 
for putting her head through every aperture 
where head could go, but from which hers can 
be brought back only by the most careful man- 
agement. In the door of the dark cclls there 
is a trap through which food is passed; Jarvis’s 
head would go through this, and, accordingly, 
whenever—she being shut up there—the trap 
was opened to give her dinner out would pop 
her silly countenance, and no persuasion would 
induce her to take it in again till she was ready 


r times, crouching in an angle of 


prison 


vis.” 
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to do so of her own seuel: Then eave are 
women who have the faculty of feigning death. 
The matron, well as she knows the trick, is oft- 
en really frightened, and the doctor is sent for ; 
he orders a pint of water to be dashed in the | 
corpse’s face, when it usually starts up and ut- 


ters a torrent of oaths. |i 


These tricks appear to be performed mainly | 
from pure love of mischief, but others are used 
for the purpose of gaining access to the infirm- | 
ary. Pricking the gums with a needle is a com- | 
mon practice; this produces what the would-be | 
patient declares is bleeding of the lungs. Soap | 
pills for frothing at the mouth in the course of 
a sham fit are in much request. One of the 
Millbank prisoners possessed a remarkable ca- 
pacity for self-inflation; she managed to de- 
ceive for a time even the medical attendant. 
She would expand herself astoundingly, her size | 
becoming greater every instant; being removed 
to the infirmary, she would lie in bed a few 
days, then gradually recover, sit up for a short 
time, then expand again, and betake herself 
once more to bed. At last chloroform was sud- 
denly administered, and a collapse followed as 
soon as the power of inhalation was suspended. 
Still another woman could throw herself into a 
state of seeming trance. She lay rigid and in- 
flexible on one occasion for two days, taking 
only beef tea, and that through the medium of 
a spoon; at the end of the time mentioned she | 
received a little asafoetida with the tea, at which 
insult she sprang up in bed, and poured forth | 
the richest stream of invective that even prison 
officials ever listened to. 

But are there not, even here, some evidences 
of a better nature, of something a trifle more 
womanly and gentle? Certainly. The matron 
assures us that there are at this time in the pris- 
on a number of women, well behaved and order- 
ly, who refrain from window smashing, and ful- | 
fill all their duties with regularity and neatness, 
having self-command enough to resign them- 
selves to the dismal monotony of penitentiary 
life, and prudence enough to see that they gain 
in comfort by decent behavior. Among a few 
of them there are little fancies and tastes that | 
tell very plainly of a thoughtful mind and an 
affectionate disposition. Strictly speaking, the 
rules of the prison forbid the convicts all indul- 
gence in fancy needle-work ; but the judicious 
matron, especially if she is not too recent an 
appointment, has the good sense to see that the 
spirit of the law can sometimes be better pre- 
served by in a measure disregarding the letter ; 
and she is accordingly quietly blind to various 
minor infractions of the code. 

An ingenuity almost beyond belief is shown | 
by the ‘‘ good-conduct women,” as the decent 
ones are called, in the manufacture of the arti- 





| though with only limited success; materials are 
scarce, and the female convict’s idea of anat: my 
is peculiar; the consequence is a long- -waisted, 
long-necked monster, with features stitched in 
colored thread on the white nob representing a 
head. One woman works crochet; her needle 
is formed of a hair-pin, and she steals cotton 
wherever she can find it, her m: inufactory stop- 


| ping now and then for davs and weeks on ac- 


count of the scarceness of stock. Pin-cushions 
are made by the peck almost; and the matron 
remarks that this is strange, because they can 
not be given away, they are difficult of hiding, 
and they entail much extra work in their con- 
struction. 

Then there are the good-tempered but unim- 
aginative prisoners who turn their attention to 


| faney cooking, having a positive passion for 


making cakes. They conceal their dinner loaf, 


soak the bread in the water which is three times 


each day furnished them, and then mix it with 
fat skimmed from their stewed meat; the whole 
is kneaded into some remote likeness to a cake, 
and is then baked in a tin can over the gaslight. 
When the woman has no tin can she holds the 
cake over the gas in her fingers, changing it 
rapidly from one hand to the other, meanwhile 


| blowing her fingers to cool them. ‘The cake 


baked, it is eaten in the dead of night like a de- 
licious morsel, a part of it perhaps being re- 
served for transmission to the prisoner's ‘‘ pal” 


| the next day. 


More poetical, and certainly much sadder, is 
the eagerness with which these poor women 


| seize upon the smallest flower within their reach. 


In one of the prison yards there grow a few very 
common daisies; occasionally one of the con- 
victs, eluding for an instant the eye of the mat- 
ron, will snatch one of these, and hide it as if it 
were a priceless gem; sometimes she will lend 
it, and instances have been known of its passing 
from hand to hand on many short visits; often- 
er its possession is made the subject of a quar- 
rel, which results only in betraying the presence 
of the contraband article. Some years ago a 
matron, making her round of inspection, saw 
one of.the rudest and most repulsive of her 
charges sitting, with her elbows on her table, 
staring at one of these common flowers. The 
woman was not conscious of the official pres- 
ence, and was for a time herself—her old self 
of years ago, when she played among the daisies 


| and laughed with the sunshine. She looked 


long at the flower with a wistful gaze, then 
dropped her head upon the table before her, and 


| wept till the tears forced themselves through 
| her fingers interlocked. The daisy had spoken 


with a yoice too eloquent for the woman’s heart. 
Six months afterward the same matron found it 
| carefully pressed between two leaves of her pris- 


cles with which they beguile the dull hours of | on Bible, and when the doors opened for the 


their captivity. The making of tiny boots and | 
shoes is a favorite pastime; these are formed | 
from bits of rag picked up here and there, and | 


poor creature’s release, her daisy went with her, 
her choicest, almost her only treasure. 
We must leave various topics quite untouch- 


have a grace of outline and neatness of finish | ed, and forbear recording very numerous instan- 


wonderful indeed. Rag dolls are also made, | ces of feminine peculiarities as seen at Mill- 
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nents The dislike of the women to attend| London penitentiary. Wise heads and kindly 
school; the ease with which they acquire the | hearts are planning model prisons, hoy ing some- 
art of pattering glibly a series of religious phrases | time to discover the philosopher's stone of reform- 
to deceive the simple-minded chaplains ; the de-| atory punishment. But when we remember the 
voutness of some in chapel, and the dreadful | English jails of old time we need not be discour- 
levity of others; the light-heartedness of the | aged even at the often unsatisfactory working 
deeply-dyed criminals, and the remorse of those | of modern improvements, there may come a 
confined for petty offenses—all these things and | prison which shall be to Millbank what Mill- 
hundred more are to be found here in this | bank is to the Bridewell of the past. 


THE LEADSMAN’S SONG. 


’TT\WAS a seaman bold on the ship’s lee side, 
When the green waves rollicked far and wide— 

When keen winds whistled through ragged sails 

With a dreary gamut of shrieks and wails— 

When cloudy masses obscured the sun 

With a tangled vapor, dark and dun 

When the stout ship reeled with the tempest’s blows, 

And the voice of prayer ’mid the storm aros¢ 

As the jagged line of the dread lee-shore 

Came dim to herald the breakers’ roar! 

’Twas then that the seaman swung the 

With a circling sweep round his rain-be: 

And launching it down in the troubled 

Sang loudly and clear this song to me: 


L 
** Quarter less four!—Quarter less four! 
Hark! how the breakers roar a-lee, 
Chanting aloud, in devilish glee, 
Chorusing ever, ‘ One ship more” 
Wrecks ashore I can plainly see; 
Corpses are lying there—corpses four: 
There, alack! we shall shortly be— 
Three fathoms only!—Quarter less three ! 


Il. 

‘**Three and a half! It deepens at last! 
Quarter less four! There's a channel here, 
Courage, pilot, and take good cheer. 

Five!—the danger is overpast! 
Six!—huzza! for it deepens fast. 
Quarter jess eight !—Quarter less eight! 
Now may the breakers lie in wait, 

Dragging the shoals with their foamy net: 
Others may meet with the sailor's fate, 

We shall be snared—not yet, not yet! 
Nine fathoms clear!—Nine and a half! 
Now, in sooth, we can bravely laugh; 

For the distant breakers, I wot, confess, 
With their sullen roaring, ‘One ship less!'" 


And his song to me as I swayed the wheel 

(For the good ship’s woe, or the good ship’s weal! 

With the nervous grasp of a trained athlete, 

Had a melody in its close most sweet; 

For I thought, as the keel passed the fearful shoal 
And I held our course to the open sea, 
That another pilot had stood by me, 

Keeping the ship toward the rocky goal! 

A shadowy helmsman, stern and dark, 

Terribly steering my fated bark; 

A spectre pilot, of fleshless bone, 

With icy fingers upon mine own, 

With hollow eyes fixed on the corse-strewn shore, 

And jaws ever grinning-—‘‘ One ship more!” 

On Boarp U. 8. Bark “ VoLtTicEUR." 
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OUT OF NAZARETH. 


QUEER little town among hills and 

streams, where, under the thrifty, pains- 
taking New England farming, the very rocks 
had blossomed into gardens, and every little 
brook had to turn a big mill-wheel. A place 
that might have been poetical, if it had not been 
so severely useful; with skies blue as Italy, and 
peaks which made you think of Switzerland ; 
and yet a place where no tourists went, and 
which nobody ever thought of talking about. 

The site for the little red school-house en the 

hill-side had been chosen because the land was 
rocky and therefore cheap, as well as because it 
was near the centre of the district. By the 
merest accident it was the most picturesque nook 
in the whole town. At its back a wood crowned 
the hill—a pleasant wood, where there was little 
underbrush, and the school-boys kept all the 
snakes killed, so that timid girls could go there 
and gather flowers in spring and summer, and 
fill their dinner baskets with chestnuts when the 
early frosts opened the burs. The meadow, 
stretching out green and level at the eastward, 
was a capital place for strawberries and playing 
**gool;” and the hill, sloping so steeply from 
the school-house door— what royal coasting 
there was down it in winter! All the juveniles 
appreciated these points of attraction; and Miss 
Amber, the teacher, appreciated what the rest 
forgot, the picturesqueness of a landscape which 
would have enchanted a painter—if you could 
fancy a painter ever going to Nazareth—and so 
all were satisfied. 

Miss Amber had taught school in Nazareth, 
summer and winter, for five years; but then she 
began when she was seventeen—so she was not 
very old. She was an orphan; but the towns- 
folks had loved her father, and she did not lack 
for friends. Parson Amber had been for thirty 
years their minister, and when he died, and his 
fair invalid wife, whom he had married late, 
laid her head down on his dead heart, and died 
in time to be buried in the same grave, every 
home in the little country town was open to his 
only child, and every heart was ready to give 
her welcome. But she chose independence, 
and asked for the post of teacher of the district 
school. 

She retained the small but pleasant cottage | 
which her father owned, and the woman who 
had been at once housekeeper and maid of all 
work for her parents; and so pleased herself 
with the semblance of a home to go to when her 
day’s work was over, though the cherishing love, 
which had made those lowly walls so dear, was 
gone from the earth. 

Miss Amber made a good teacher. I do not 
mean by this that she liked it. I do not hold 
to the creed that to teach well one must be in 
love with their work. One must have ability to 
impart knowledge, and a respectable fund of 
knowledge to impart. Beyond these it only 
wants self-control and a conscience—two things 
which Miss Amber had. So she did her duty 
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in the fear of God, and did it well. It was no; 
in the nature of things that she should particy- 
larly enjoy it. Her father had been a man of 
literary tastes and thorough culture, and afte 
she had mastered the tedious first rudiments of 
knowledge he had been her teacher. To on, 
who had walked among the stars, dreamed 
through the classics, was familiar with the dai}, 
lives and ways of the poets as with the faces of 
her neighbors—one whose soul was full of syb- 
tle perceptions of beauty, undeveloped powers 
of imagination, longings, all the stronger | 
cause unspoken, after the glory, and romance. 
and fervor, of a full life, there could be little at- 
tractive in the task of thumping A B C’s into 
naughty curly heads, or kindling torches of illu- 
mination to guide benighted intellects through 
the Rule of Three. All the more glory to her, 
I say, therefore, because she did her work well 
All heroes do not lead regiments. She always 
passed her ‘‘ mornings” at school, and*staid at 
night to mend pens and prepare copy-books—so 
for eight hours of every day she was not |} 
own. Her moments and her thoughts \ 
paid for, and she gave them every one faithful 
ly. Then she went home and washed her hands, 
combed her dark hair, put on her home dress 
and her home face, and was her own mistress, 

Did I say that Miss Amber had many friends 
in Nazareth? I should have been nearer the 
truth to say she had but one. All cared for 
her. Partly for her father’s sake, and partly for 
her own, the minister’s little girl was dear to 
each and all. But if friendship means some- 
thing more than liking; if it means companion- 
ship in pursuits, exchange of ideas, community 
of thoughts, she had ene sole friend—Adam Rus- 
sell. And even on him she secretly looked down 
a little, though nothing in her manner ever gave 
a suggestion of it. She was exquisitely refined. 
Her mother had been faultlessly bred—her 
ther was a gentleman of the old school. Toa 
dweller in Nazareth such refinement, inherited 
and cultivated, was no blessing. It was hard 
sometimes to conceal her annoyance at neigh- 
borly familiarities, awkward country ways. But 
her kind heart carried her safely through, and 
she wounded no mortal’s self-love. 

Still she wished—she could not help wishing 
it every night when he sat by her side—that 
Adam Russell was less rugged; less noisy in 
step and voice; had more softness, more social 
adroitness, She liked him heartily, neverthe- 
less. 

He had been her father’s pupil. For three 
years before Parson Amber died he had taught 
the two together, girl and boy. After his death 
they had kept on with their studies. It would 
have been so solitary to give up all old habits. 
After the first wild spasm of grief was over, and 
Grace had begun to grow familiar with her lone- 
liness and sorrow, and recognize it as something 
that was not to be confronted or shaken off—a 
quiet guest rather, to sit with her at board and 
fireside until her own death day—she began to 
feel the need of keeping up old ways. When 





Adam Russell came, timidly enough, not dream- 
ing of books or study, but only to bring her a 
late flower or two which the autumn blasts had 
spared, and show her in his sad eyes and mute- 
ly sympathizing face how sorry he was for her, 
she brought out the last book they had been read- 
ing, and asked him quietly if he would stay and 
study with her a while. When he went away 
she said, struggling with something that rose up 
in her throat and seemed to choke her, 

‘‘Perhaps you had better come every night 
as you used, and we will try how we can get on 
together without ateacher. I think papa would 
have wished it.” 

Then she shut the door hurriedly, almost in 
for she felt a storm of sobs and tears 
How 
bitter cries smote 
With 
what unavailing anguish she called for voices to 
answer her, to bless her, which must be silent 
evermore, until she, too, should learn the secret 
password which opens the portal of eternity. 
How, at exhaustion, and 
then, through the stillness, a whisper faint and 
as of a ministering angel— 

‘He is a father of the fatherless—even God 
in his holy habitation.” 

Little she knew, little she would ever know, 
how her sorrow was shared even then—how he 


his face ; 
bursting forth which he must not see. 
grief shook her! What bitter, 
the very heavens from those orphan lips! 


last, came merciful 


sweet 


stood outside, that simple country-bred boy, not 
daring to seek admittance again, or proffer any 
comfort; and yet longing, with a passion of 
grief, and tender, loving pain, to bear it all for 
her--to shield that graceful head from every 
He did not go away until the 
moans, that had penetrated faintly to his ear, 
were still, and the glow of a just-lighted lamp 
shone out softly from Miss Amber’s window. 


storm of life. 


He was only sixteen then, and she was seven- 
He did not think about love. No dream 


of possible possession, no longing to call her his, 


teen. 


blent with the humble sincerity of his worship. | 
He only felt that to have died to make her hap- | 
py would have been easier than to stand out- | 


side and know her shaken with a sorrow he was 
powerless to soothe. 

Since that night five years had passed. 
Amber had taught the village school. Adam 
Russell had worked through the days upon his 


father’s farm, serving with faithful hands, but | 


heart and mind often far enough away. Even- 
ings they had met almost daily. In the sum- 
mer they took their books out of doors, or sat, 


when it was stormy, in the old window-seat ; in | 


winter at the fireside, with Aunt Prudence Fair- 
ly, the housekeeper, in the other corner nodding 
over her knitting. No one ever gossiped about 
Miss Amber; perhaps because she was open and 
frank as daylight in all her ways. Then, too, 
she held herself grandly above gossip, and, do- 
ing what she knew was right, would never have 
thought or cared what speech it might provoke. 
Moreover, there was an atmosphere of womanly 
dignity about her which would have forbidden 
foolish jesting with her name. If any one spec- 
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| came. 


}as her own; 


Miss | 
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ulated, country fashion, that it would be a match 
some day between her and young Russell, she 
never knew it, and the thonght of it had never 
entered her head. 

She was twenty-two now, and he twenty-one 
in the 


age 


She remembered his 
sat waiting for him in the early au- 
tumn evening, and thought with a real regret 
that he would soon be 


summer gone by. 
as she 
going away to try his for- 
tune elsewhere, as he had always said he should 
after he was of a The books they were read- 
ing lay beside her in the old-fashioned window- 
seat; but she not open them until he 
She sat with still face and wide eyes 


would 
looking out toward the sunset. 
She was beautiful just then. Ordinarily she 
was only distinguished-looking: I should say 
stylish, but the word has a hollow sound which 
makes me hate it. She was tall and we 
Her face was pale usually; 
but colorless. 


Say 


ll-made. 
clear and healthy, 
There was character enough in 
10k of resolution and 
corners of 
But there were mo- 
ments, as now, when her soul looked out through 


her proud features, and a | 
self-will the 
in her dark-gray eyes 


about her mouth and 


those eyes as through open windows, and they 
grew luminous with the inner light; 
flamed on her cheeks and 
These 
uration were when she looked at sunsets, 
I think the 


have wrought the same miracle; 


when roses 
rivaled the bright 
bloom of her lips. moments of transfig 
or read 
poetry, or heard music. sea would 
but her home 
was inland among the hills, and she had never 
seen it. 

Adam Russell came in before the spell had 
ceased to work, while still the sunset’s bright- 


had a love for the beautiful as quick and keen 


ness was reflected in her changeful face. 


and, though neither of them knew 
it then, he had more power and more 
Indeed, of genius, strictly speaking, she had not 
a bit. 
ative. 

Yet his face told no tales. He was not hand- 
some, but he looked strong and in earnest: 
Saxon—large of limb, tough of muscle, with 
brown hair and blue, resolute eyes; Roundhead 
rather than Cavalier. Miss Amber turned and 
took up a book as he entered. 

‘*Not to-night, Grace,” he said, putting it 
away; ‘‘at least, not now. 
time to talk.” 

His accent touched her; for there was in it a 
certain pleading inflection, unconscious and ten- 
der. 

“T don’t know when, after to-night, I shall 
be here again,” he went on, half-sadly, half-ex- 
pectantly, as if he longed yet scarcely hoped to 
move her regret. ‘‘ Shall you miss me at all ?” 

‘‘T shall miss you more than you guess. 
What a lonely five vears these last would have 
been but for our evenings together! Iam not 
of a temperament to relish solitude without some 
one to whom I can say how sweet it is. But 
are you really going? When do you go, and 
where ?” 


genius. 


She was intensely appreciative, not cre- 


true 


Give me a little 
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“Tam really going. 








I staid this long only | five minutes. It seemed to Adam Russell like 


because they needed me athome. Father must | a cycle of eternity. 


make his next year’s arrangements without me. 


You know I never thought farmémg would suit | then grew steady. 


me for a permanent thing—or New England 
either, for that matter.” 

** And yet she is a good mother.” 

**Yes;” and the slow blue eyes kindled a lit- 
tle, and then softened. ‘‘I hope you are not 
thinking 1 don’t love home. If I were rich I 
think I would live and die here; but I must 
have room to grow. I must make money fast- 
er; for I want what it will bring. Why should 
I weary you with reasons? I think you've 
heard them all before. You knew my purpose, 
and now the time is come. I shall go to-mor- 
row; where, I don’t know yet, but out toward 
the sunset. I have three thousand dollars, 
which my grandmother gave me when she died. 
When I have made them ten times three, I 
think I shall be ready to come back. Simple 
people could live well enough on thirty thou- 
sand, couldn’t they, Grace ?” 


He asked this question, and then he bit his lip | 


with vexation. He had meant to ask her for 
her love, and here he was talking about money. 


Still he wanted so much to know what sum she | 


would think enough for comfort—when he might 
venture to come back. He had outgrown a lit- 
tle in these five years his boyish ignorance and 
simplicity of heart. He was no longer content 
to worship without the thought of return. He 
loved Grace Amber, and he wanted her—to be 
his own; to meet him, with those proud, sweet 
eyes of hers, when he came in; to belong to 
him, with her red lips, and her dark shining 
hair, and her proud, pure woman’s heart. But 
he had not outgrown his boyish shyness ; and his 
very sense of her goodness and grace made him 
awkward. He had longing enough, but little 
hope. Iam not sure that women do not like a 
self-confident wooer better. He started from 
his thoughts as if from a trance, when, after a 
moment’s silence, her sweet voice broke upon 
his ear : 

**I don’t know much about money, but I 
should think thirty thousand dollars, eighteen 
hundred a year, enough for luxury. We never 
had more than half that income in my father’s 
life, and we surely lived in comfort.” 

**And when I have that much may I come 
back for you? Could youloveme? Oh, Grace, 
Grace, I don’t know how to tell you, but you 
must have seen that you are all I care for in this 
world! Your sorrow pierces me to the heart. 
Your smiles make me glad. I would give every 
moment of my life for your happiness. I know 
I’m not good enough or polished enough for you. 
I know I’m not half what you deserve; but oh, 
who will ever love you so well? Who cou/d love 
you so well as I who have loved you all my life ? 
If I grow better, nobler, worthier, will you prom- 
ise to love me, to keep your heart for me ?” 

“Let me think—wait—give me time to tell 
you.” 


Grace Amber's brain reeled a moment, and 
His declaration had been 
the greatest surprise of her life. During all the 
hours they had passed together she had neyer 
thought of his loving her. Cou/d she give him 
what he asked? She stole a stealthy look at 
him as he sat with his eyes turned away. |; 
was not the face or form of her ideal, She 
loved softness, gentleness, poetry of motion, 
| grace of aspect. She needed most of all some- 
| thing to rely on—strength, courage, truth, but 


she did not know her own needs as yet. Her 
| quiet life had developed her sa slowly that she 
| had not learned to understand herself. What 
}she fancied now she would not love five years 
|hence. Still she could only answer from pres- 
ent knowledge. She cared more for Adam Rus- 
| sell than for any one else in the world. She 
would feel the pain she must give him to her 
j own heart's core, but he did not satisfy her taste, 
| She could not feel for him one throb of the soft, 
| sweet tumult of passion which she supposed love 
|was. She noticed the square, ungraceful shape 
|of his stalwart figure in his ill-fitting country- 
}made clothes. She looked at his hard, rough 
hands, browned with the summer's work in plow- 
field and hay-field. What hands were those to 
toy with silken tresses? She did not see in him 
one thing to please her fancy. Plenty of good, 
sterling qualities to make her honor and trust in 
him—but not the eloquence of dark eyes and 
silver tongue—not the magical charm, the per- 
suasive witchery which could win her love. 

She spoke at length, tenderly, deprecatingly, 
pitifully, with tears in her voice and her eyes : 

**T can’t, Adam, I can’t. I have tried, but 
it is of no use. I do love you, I love you dear- 
ly; but, oh! forgive me, it is not in that way.” 

‘*Forgive you! Forgive you for not loving 
me, Grace! Did you think I could blame you? 
I hardly hoped at all. I knew I was not good 
enough—I said so. Forgive me for troubling 
you. Ihave pained you, made youcry. Don't, 
Grace! you will break my heart,” for, moved 
to the depths by his words, she was sobbing pas- 
sionately. 

**T don’t wonder you couldn’t love me. I 
only wonder I could have been so mad as to 
think it possible. God bless you! God make 
you happy! I know you are my friend, my true, 
good friend, and that is enough. It must be 
enough. You will be my friend still when I 
come back, won’t you; wherever you are, mar- 
ried or single?” 

A great, gulping sob shook him in spite of 
himself as he said that—he was not strong 
enough to bear the thought of finding her mar- 
ried to some one else. She could not answer 
him, for her tears were falling fast ; but she put 
out her hand, and he took it and held it in a 
close pressure. After a moment he let it go, 
and for her sake forced himself to self-control 
and calmness. 





The silence that fell between them only lasted 





‘*T brought you a book,” he said; ‘‘one you 


— a ae 4 


like, and I want you should keep it to make you 
think of me sometimes w hen I can read with you 
no more.” 

He laid it in her hand, an edition of Shelley, 
bound as Shelley should be, in leather the color 
of the sea, and printed on fair, creamy pages, in 
type it would be a luxury to read. It was an 
English edition. He had been to Boston and 
back for it the day before. He said nothing of 
another gift he had purchased for her there—a 
ring with a pearl white as milk, faintly flashing 
—he had given up all hope that she would wear 
that now. 

He received her thanks with a sad smile, and 
soon after he went away. He turned back on 
the threshold to say, looking at her with tender, 
sorrowful eyes: 

“Tf ever you want a friend, Grace—if ever 
there is any thing a brother could do for you—let 
me know. Promise me. My father can al- 
ways tell you where I aim, so it will be easy to 
send me word. No matver how far it is I will 
not fail you.” 

When he was gone Grace Amber went back 
into the room where she had received her first 
offer. She had it to herself. Aunt Prudence 
was doing fortnightly duty at a sewing-society, 
and there was no one to notice her mood. She 
tried to read a little in her Shelley. Then she 
shut it and fell tothinking. She could not turn 
her mind all at once from the true, honest love 
that had been laid at her feet. She thought it 
all over—what he had said—how he had looked 
at her—how generous and patient and earnest 
he was. If she could have loved him she knew 
he would never have failed her. She could 
have looked forward to a future fixed and safe 
and sheltered. But of what avail all this when 
she could not give him her heart ?—that willful, 
fluttering thing, waited for the voice of another 
charmer. Some one there must be in the world 
who would look at her with the eyes of which 
she had dreamed—whose tones silver-sweet to 
her ears would woo in poet phrases—a lover 
after her own heart. 

But she pitied Adam Russell, her old play- 
fellow, her fellow-student, her one friend for so 
many years. She went to bed, at last, with a 
heartache for his sake; and his familiar, kind- 
ly face blended strangely in her dreams with 
the dark eyes, and smile half-sad, half-tender 
of the true Prince who was to come some day. 


That was autumn; and the winter which fol- | 


lowed was insupportably long and tedious. She 
had never thought that she could miss her old 
friend so much. Her school duties seemed 
harder and more monotonous—the children 
more hopelessly stupid and the days longer. 
Then the evenings—those still, dreary times, 
with no one to read to her, or hear her read, 
and the silence broken only by the steady, 
drowsy click of Aunt Prudence’s knitting-nee- 
dles. There was no one to notice the bit of 
scarlet ribbon with which she brightened her 
winter-dress, or the new ways she did her hair. 
She was not one whit more in love with Adam 
Vor. XXVIII.—No. 164.—O 
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Russell than ever ; 
ing no one to take his place made a terribk 
blank in her life. She grew thin. 
not only pale but listless. She found her soli- 
tude and the dull monotony of her days insup- 
portable. She resolved to change it. She be- 
gan searching the papers. In some of them, 


but his going away and leav- 


She looked 


she thought, she would be sure to see the open- 
ing she waited for. Her evenings, devoted to 
advertising columns, became a little more inter- 
esting. 

At length she chanced upon an advertisement 
for a governess which seemed to promise some- 
thing. All the wisdom of Solomon was net, 
for a wonder, required of the applicant. Shc 
was not expected to sing like Patti, play like 
Gottschalk, and dance like Mademoiselle Cubas. 
The accomplishments, so called, were to be 
taught by masters engaged for the purpose—the 
governess was expected to train her pupils in 
the ordinary branches of an English education, 
to direct their reading, and criticise their man- 
ners. Miss Amber had no fear but that sh 
was qualified. The only trouble was the refer- 
ences required. To whom 
whose indorsement, of all she knew, 
tablish her credentials? 

She was frank by nature, and she solved thx 
question in the directest way. 
ter to the address given in the advertisement, in 
which, with straightforward simplicity, she set 
forth the details of her birth, breeding, and ac- 
quirements—all her past life, in short. Perhaps 
nine advertisers for governesses out of ten woald 
have passed such a letter by unheeded. Fortu- 
nately she had chanced upon the tenth one, who 
appreciated it, and understood her at once. Sh 
received in reply a communication nearly as 
frank as her own. 

Mrs. St. Clair, the lady who desired her serv- 
ices, was a widow with two daughters to edueate, 
of whom the younger was ten, and the elder 
twelve. She resided in New York in the win- 
ter, in summer upon the Hudson; and she 
wished a governess who would be no less a com. 
panion for herself than an instructress for her 
daughters. If Miss Amber chose to accept the 
engagement she would be treated in all respects, 
social and domestic, as one of themselves. She 
concluded by naming a salary which sounded 
muniticent to one accustomed to the wages of a 
district school-teacher in the country. 

Miss Amber answered the letter ly return 
mail, accepting the situation, and agreeing, as 
had been proposed, to join the family at River- 
dale the second week in May. 

This done she dispatched a note to the school- 
committee of Nazareth, informing them that she 
must resign her post at the end of the winter 
term. 

Her next task was to settle matters with 
Aunt Prudence. The little cottage where they 
lived, with the books and farfiiture it contained, 
was her inheritance from her father. She could 
not have borne to have it pass into other hands, 
or to see it shut up. She proposed to her house- 


could she refer— 


would es- 


She wrote a let- 
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keeper to remain there and keep a home always 
open for her return—promising to send her from recognized a lady when she saw one. Mise 
each quarter's salary a remittance sufficient to Amber fell into the ways of the household with. 
keep her in comfort. The proposal was accept- out difficulty. 
ed with thanks after a few vain remonstrances 
on the evils of young girls going to strange 
places, the dangers of city life, and sundry kin- | no better than other children, were no worse 
dred topics. and had been trained to be obedient and not 
So all was settled, and then Miss Amber had exacting. 
a pleasant employment for her leisure in making 
her preparations. It was marvelous how far 
her money went, aided by the contrivances of 
her deft fingers, for she was her own dress-maker. 
School closed, and she parted from the chil- 


had notions of her own about governesses, and 


She had quite as much time to 
herself as was good for her. She found Mrs 
St. Clair a pleasant friend ; and the children, jf 


Gradually she became familiar with the fam- 
ily history. Mrs. St. Clair, not more than thirty. 
five now, had been her husband’s second wife. 
Besides her own two little girls there was a son 
of the first Mrs. St. Clair; a young gentleman 
dren, the last day, with more real regret than | of twenty-five, who had been living for several 

she could have imagined it possible to feel for years in Italy, and was expected home by-and- 
them. They were a link to her past life; and by. About this absentee, ‘‘ brother Paul,” as 
the future, now she was drawing near it, seemed they called him, the children were very enthu- 
so dim, so vague, so untried, that she shrank | siastic. He was so handsome, so generous— 
from it a little, and turned to the past with a above all, he painted so beautifully. He must 
strange tenderness. She shed not a few tears| paint Miss Amber’s portrait when he came 
for the days gone by, as she roamed again over | home. 
her old haunts, and went round among all her! Mrs. St. Clair spoke of him with a certain 
old, kind friends to bid them farewell. kind of affection. That he was her husband's 
Still, when she had fairly left Nazareth be- | son was a claim on her regard which she would 
hind her, and started on her way to Riverdale, never have thought of ignoring. Still there 
her spirits rose. The prospect of change ex- was no difficulty in perceiving that he was not 
hilarated her. She seemed to breathe freer. | to her taste. A very real woman, she had not 
Her pulses thrilled at the thought of new scenes | much sympathy with the ideal. She was just 
and new faces—perhaps, who knew, the real | the kind of person to look coldly on artists, 
story-book lover at last. If was time, she said | distrust poets. So her curt and slightly sarcas- 
to herself, with a smile and a blush—she was | tic comments on the children’s rhapsodies only 
almost twenty-three, and if he did not make | amused their governess. 
haste, ‘‘the invisible, unknown he,” she would| Unconsciously to herself Miss Amber was be- 
be old and faded before he came for her. ginning to make a hero of this unknown “ broth- 

That night she passed on the Sound. The) er Paul.” It would have shocked her if she had 

next forenoon she reached Riverdale station. | realized how much she thought about him—how 
The other passengers who got out there marched | much reference she had in her choice of books 
away, as if each one knew where he was going. | and studies to the probability of their future 
She was left nearly alone, when a respectable- | meeting, and the subjects she should want to 
looking coachman asked if it was Miss Amber, | discuss with him. She would have laughed at 
and conducted her to a carriage where a middle- the idea of the rich Mr. St. Clair falling in love 
aged lady and two little girls sat waiting. It} with his sisters’ governess; and yet, underneath 
was kind of them, she thought, to meet her.| her acknowledgments that such dreams would 
She went forward with a pleased smile on her | be impossible of fulfillment, and absurd of con- 
face that made her lovely. Mrs. St. Clair look-| ception, I am not sure that there did not lurk a 
ed at her critically. She liked the graceful | hidden something, not vivid enough to be called 
figure in simple, lady-like traveling garb; the | a hope, less tangible than a fancy, which pointed 
pale, high-bred face; the simple yet elegant | to him as the true Prince. 

manner. She congratulated herself. She had| After a quiet, pleasant summer the family 
not done ill in trusting to her intuitions. She} went back to New York. Miss Amber was 
welcomed her governess cordially, and intro-| more than ever charmed with her situation, as 
duced Helen and May, her daughters. |indeed she had reason. Mrs. St. Clair had 

In the mean time Miss Amber’s cool eyes had | taken a hearty and honest liking to her, and 
taken her measure also. ‘They saw in her a| meant to afford her every enjoyment and ad- 
shrewd, reasonable, kindly womau—no enthu- | vantage in her power. If she had been a daugh- 
siast, yet not without impulse—a true lady—a | ter of the house her position could hardly have 
mother who would be judicious and faithful, | been more agreeable or independent. She had, 
but one whose affection would never be idola-| to be sure, her hours for lessons, when she taught 
trous or unreasonable—a person whose whole | with zeal and thoroughness—but she might have 
character was well-regulated and consistent; | done as much had May and Helen been her own 
whom she should like sincerely, and get on| young sisters. Outside these hours they were 
with serenely, but about whom she could never | quite as much in their mother’s charge as in 
be enthusiastic. | hers. She enjoyed this luxurious life. She 
They were satisfied mutually. | delighted in the ease and elegance of ber sur- 
That was q plensant sammer. Mrs. St. Clair | roundings—handsome furniture, spacious rooms, 


and 









attentive servants. When she thought of Naz- 
areth, in those days, it was almost with a shiver 
of self-pity. How had she lived so long with 
such commonplace associations? What would 
tempt her ever to go back to that rugged life, so 
bare of all luxury and grace ? 

In New York Mrs. St. Clair introduced her 
in society as her friend. Probably few guessed 
at her position; or, if they did, they politely ig- 
nored it, perceiving that they were expected to 
receive her on the footing of one of the family. 
At first she remonstrated against giving up so 
much time to society; but when she saw it was 
really Mrs. St. Clair’s wish she yielded to the 
natural, girlish enjoyment it gave her, only 
taking most conscientious care that her pupils 
should never be neglected, or their hours for 
study set aside. 

She met with admiration enough to have 
turned some heads. Not that she was called a 
beauty. ‘The women, indeed, could see nothing 
to admire in ‘“‘that pale girl;” but the men 
seemed to find something. Perhaps it was part- 
ly the oddity of a woman who did not sing or 
play or dance, in a circle where every one else 
at least attempted these accomplishments. Then 
her style was so peculiar. She dressed so sim- 
ply, yet with a taste so faultless. Her conver- 
sation was so piquant, so fresh; her moods so 
independent; her bearing so quietly regal. It 
was the difference between a nature pure, inex- 
perienced, unhackneyed, and one which an art- 
ificial life had warped out of all originality ; 
cramped remorselessly down to conventional 
standards. Mrs. St. Clair smiled to herself now 
and then to see how her protégée was becoming 
the fashion. 

Her smiles changed to half-vexed astonish- 
ment when two offers of marriage came from 
two of the best matches in the city, and were 
successively rejected. 

**T do not think you know your own mind, 
or have any true idea of your own requirements,” 
she said, in a provoked tone, on the second of 
these occasions. 

‘*Why? Because I do not love Mr. Desmond 
or Mr. Vanderpool? I know no harm of them ; 
but I can not help it if they do not touch my 
heart. It bores me and tires me out to talk 
with either of them an hour at a time: what 
would it be to see their faces opposite me for- 
ever? Are you in haste to look out for a new 
governess ?”” 

**T should be sorry to part with you—I need 
not tell you that—but I am not selfish enough 
to wish you to forget your own interests, and 
lose your chances in life for the sake of being 
my governess. However, you must gang your 
ain gait.” 

“Waiting for Paul, I know it!” Mrs. St. 
Clair soliloquized in an annoyed tone, as the 
door closed upon Miss Amber. ‘‘ She is roman- 
tic, and those children have made him out such 
a wonder! 
isn’t ha ° good enough for her. 

It was just about that time that one of Aunt 
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Prudence’s occasional letters came, with an item 
of Nazareth news in it of more than usual inter- 
est. Adam Russell’s mother had died sudden- 
ly. He had been sent for, but only arrived in 
time to stand over her grave. He had seemed 
very much overcome, but had only staid in Naz- 
areth a few days. The night before he went 
away he had called at the old parsonage. It 
must have been to ask after Grace, for he had 
not talked of any thing else, and spoke little 
even of her. He took down some of the books, 
and went and sat in the old window-seat, and 
turned them over; and after he had sat there 
a while he got up and went away. 

This letter touched Miss Amber's heart 
strangely. She had been Adam Russell's true 
friend too many years not to feel his sorrow 
She knew by her own memories of anguish what 
it must be to him to lose his mother. It would 
seem to sever his connection with Nazareth; for 
between him and his father—a stern, rigid man 
—there was no great attachment. Perhaps she 
How 
would be, after all those years of friendship! 
How good he had been to her! how much he 
had loved her! She wanted to write to him 
and try to comfort him a little; she thought she 
would if she had known where he was. Sut 
she did not know. There was no way but to 
send the letter to his father for him; and then 
it would be speculated about, and grow old and 
cold before it reached him. So she gave it up 
Perhaps something whispered that since she 
could not give him what he had asked her for, 
any thing else which she could give him would 
be worth little. The thought of his lonely heart, 
his unshared sorrow, haunted and saddened her 
for days—until, in fact, it was banished by a 
new and most potent excitement. 

‘* Brother Paul” was coming. 
ed in the Arago. She was nearly due. HH 
might be there any day. May and Hele rere 
wild with the eager excitement of children. 
Miss Amber's expectation was quieter, but not 
The daily lessons were hard work 
for both teacher and pupils. 

At last, one day, in the very midst of study 
hours, there was the bustle of an arrival in the 
hall. The girls sprang up and tossed their 
books to the ceiling. The governess attempted 
no restraint. She, too, would have liked to 
join the wild rush down the stairs. She re- 
treated, instead, to her own room, and, like a 
sensible young woman, improved the time to 
make her toilet. It cost her more study than 
all the parties at which she had assisted that 
winter. She did not acknowledge to herself 
the half her real interest. She wanted to have 
him for a friend, she thought—to hear him talk 
about Italy; she must not shock his fastidious 
taste by her first appearance. - She tried half a 
dozen things, and ended with a plain but rich 
black silk, which fitted her figure exquisitely, 
finished with soft laces at wrists and throat. 
Black became her. It seemed a sort of contin- 
uation, in effect, of her soft, dark hair. It made 


should never see him again. strange it 


He had start- 


less intense. 
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her pale face look clear. Still, when all was 

done, she was not satisfied. She did not like 
the slight, pale girl she saw in the mirror. Some- 
thing seemed wanting of grace and sparkle— 
some charm she lacked in her own eyes that she 
knew not where to borrow. I do not know but 
she would have dressed over again if Helen, at 
the door, had not saved her the trouble. 

‘*Mamma wants you to come down. Paul 
has been asking for you. He laughed at May 
and me for writing so much about you, and he 
says he wants to see the paragon.” 

Indiscreet tongue of childhood! Miss Am- 
ber’s cheeks blazed—her eyes glittered. They 
had been making her ridiculous. Well, she 
would be indifferent enough. One thing, her 
excitement had supplied the lacking charm. If 
she had looked in the glass now she would have 
seen no want of life and sparkle. 

She went into the drawing-room haughtily. 
Haughtily she received Mr. St. Clair’s saluta- 
tions. Silently and coolly she took her place 
at the window. He was enchanted. Surely 
the half had not been told him. None of them 
had written of her as handsome. What else 
did they call this radiant creature, with the 
wide, luminous eyes, the dusky, soft- falling 
hair, the pale brow, and the rose tint on cheek 
and lip? 

You perceive there was a certain exaggerative 
romance in his manner of thinking. He was 
both poet and painter—not great in either art, 
but with enough of an artist’s soul to color his 
conceptions. 

Miss Amber, on her part, despite her vexa- 
tion and her cool ways, lost not an inflection 
of his voice, not a shade of his expression. It 
thrilled her with a new emotion when he looked 
at her or spoke to her. Here were the dark, | 
eloquent eyes of which she had dreamed—here 
the silver tongue, the high-bred, faultlessly ele- | 
gant manner. Of course he was nothing to | 
her; but with such a man in the world for a 
standard of comparison, what chance was there 
for the Desmonds and Vanderpools of society ? 
She was cool and self-possessed as a veteran, 
however. No one could have guessed from her 
manner the new, overpowering fascination which | 
swayed her heart. Even Mrs. St. Clair gloried 
in her quiet dignity, and began to hope that she 
was not going to be foolish enough, after all, to | 
fall in love with Paul. 

Is there any need to tell how the days and 
weeks of their acquaintance went on? how the | 
spell of those unaccustomed charms stole over 
Miss Amber’s dreaming heart, innocent, child- 
like, and almost as susceptible at twenty-three 
as in early girlhood? She lost her power to 
criticise, and believed in Paul St. Clair’s genius | 

as he believed in it himself. She listened to 
him with pulses that kept time to the melody 
of his voice as he lay on an ottoman at her feet, 
and said his own rhymes to her, looking up now 
and then into her face with the dangerous sweet- | 
ness of his dark eyes. She grew to find every 
hour spiceless, insipid, that was riot passed in 
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his presence. And yet she kept up to herself 
the pretty fiction that he did not, and never 
would, love her; that it was only his geniys 
which charmed her, and so blinded her eyes as 
to whither she was drifting. : 

As for him, he had had fancies many and 
loves many; but he felt in her presence that he 
had never loved before. I know not how real 
his passion was. His own faith in it was pro- 
found. 

Mrs. St. Clair looked on with a certain de- 
gree of such patience as one has with the vaga- 
ries and petulance of a sick child. She thought 
that the flame would consume all its oil and go 
out after a while, at least in Miss Amber’s heart. 
For her step-son she was not much concerned : 
she believed thoroughly in his power of recuper. 
ation. 

Before they left town in the spring she found, 
to her dismay, that affairs were assuming a more 
serious character than she had anticipated. 

Miss Amber waited on her one morning with 
a cool announcement of her wish to resign he: 
situation. A question or two elicited the cause. 
Mr. St. Clair had proposed to her, and she had 
promised to be his wife. Of course she could 
not with propriety continue to teach there; and 
probably Mrs. St. Clair would not wish it—this 
speech, with a curious look and an air at once 
deprecating and defiant. 

Mrs. St. Clair considered a moment. Mat- 
ters had certainly gone farther and faster than 
she expected. She had judged Paul by his past 
flames, and so failed to do him justice. She had 
not given him credit for so much direct resolu- 
tion andenergy. Her chief concern was for Miss 
Amber, for whom she entertained a true, prac- 
tical, common-sense, yet most earnest friend- 
ship, more real and tangible, as well as mor 
judicious, than one woman in ten is capable of 
feeling for another. She appreciated the girl’s 
intense, affluent nature; she thought it too rich 
a freight to be wrecked on the lee-shore of an 
unhappy marriage. Still, if it were possible that 
the marriage would not be unhappy; if she her- 
self had not done Paul justice; if they indeed 
belonged together ; then, in Heaven’s name, let 
them marry! It would be giving her a daugh- 
ter-in-law after her own heart. But, at any 
rate, they should have time to know whether 
they really and thoroughly suited each other. 
She spoke, after her silent consideration, delib- 
erately : 

‘*T am not willing to release you. I want 
you should stay with me through the summer, 
as much for your own sake as for mine. Do 
not suspect me of being opposed to this mar- 
riage. If you could be happy in it, it would 
give me undisguised satisfaction. Paul has no 


occasion to marry for money ; it needs only that 
_ his wife should be a gentlewoman. All my con- 
cern is that you should not make a mistake. A 
man can bear an unhappy or an unsatisfying 
marriage better—the world offers him so many 
resources. To a woman, such a woman as you, 
it would be fatal. 


Stay here, therefore. Learn 
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to know him well; and when you are satisfied by 
, fair trial that he fulfills all the demands of 
your nature, marry him. I believe if I were 
vour mother I should hardly feel for you more 
anxiously, and I could not counsel you differ- 
ently than I do now.” 

Miss Amber’s eyes overflowed. For the first 
time she took Mrs. St. Clair’s hand, and pressed 
her lips upon it with heart-felt tenderness. Then 
she lifted her face with a smile and a blush. 

‘¢What will Ae think? I told him I must 
positively leave—that it would not be right for 
me to stay.” 

‘¢] will settle it with him. You shall not be 
compromised ; and I assure you he will be only 
too glad.” 

In her secret heart Miss Amber was glad also. 
She had dreaded to go back to Nazareth, even 
for a time—to her dull, ungenial life there ; the 
rude ways, the work-a-day habits. She had 
dreaded yet more to leave Paul St. Clair. In 
that stage of her love-malady his presence was 
the one charm of the universe. Take that away, 
and sun, moon, and stars would refuse to give 
their light. 

So they all went up to Riverdale, and she 
basked in that marvelous brightness morning, 
noon, and night. He had the freedom of the 
school-room now, and he haunted it incessantly 
during lesson hours. Indeed, when the warm 
weather came he persuaded his mother that both 
his sisters and their teacher were in need of a 
vacation ; and for the months of July and Au- 
gust lessons were interdicted altogether. 

Then, of course, he must paint her portrait— 
the natural pastime of an artist in love. There 
were long sittings, in which he painted little 
and made love much. He sketched her in eyv- 
ery attitude, every costume—never able to de- 
cide in which she was most charming. 

At last she grew tired. She thought it was 
the warm weather, or the long, fruitless sittings. 
Mrs. St. Clair smiled shrewdly, and said some- 
thing to herself about a surfeit of sweetmeats. 
If Paul would but have let her have her own 
way his power over her would have lasted lon- 
yer. She longed to go off by herself and rest ; 
to think her own thoughts, and have a few free 
breaths out of his atmosphere. But he could 
not understand it. He drew strength and re- 
freshment and constant pleasure from her larger, 
deeper, stronger nature. How was he to know 
that this, and not the weather, was exhausting 
her, wearing her out ? 

She bore it as long as she could. The very 
effort to keep up the spell weakened it. Try- 
ing to delude herself into thinking that she was 
as happy as ever, as much entranced in his pres- 
ence, only made her real discontent and weari- 
ness more tangible. Then, too, her nature was, 
as I have said, singularly honest—honest to her- 
self as well as to others. She had never been 
accustomed to self-deception, or to tampering 
with the truth. When she found that she was 
tired of Paul, of his dark eyes and soft tones, 
his poetry, his painting, his Italy, she was too 
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truthful to wear a mask. She wondered at her- 
self. He was certainly her ideal. 
to have been satisfied forever in his presence 
She had taken more real com- 
fort with Adam Russell in the old window-seat 
at fagging at Virgil and Cicero, 
than she seemed ever likely to find sitting in the 
perfumed air of Paul St. Clair’s studio, and list- 
ening to his honeyed words and soft rhymes. 
The wine had Was she to 
blame because it palled on her taste? 
Still she did blame herself intensely. 
nigh broke her heart. 


She ought 
only she wasn’t. 


Nazareth, 


been too sweet. 
It well- 
She almost resolved to 
bear on in silence forever. How could she tell 
him when he loved her so; when he had said 
so often it would be death to part with her? 
Perhaps she would even have gone to such 
length of self-martyrdom as to smother for his 
sake the remonstrance of her own soul, and go 
on with the fiction of love when the reality was 
dead, if it had not been for Mrs. St. Clair. 

That lady found her crying one morning, and 
made use of the opportunity to wrench the truth 
from her. Indeed, after the first pang which it 
gave her pride to confess that she had been mis- 
taken, it came easily enough. It was such a 
relief to tell the whole truth; to lean a little on 
the strength and judgment of another. When 
she had said all that was in her heart she smiled 
with a little touch of self-scorn. 

“How weak you will think me—how weak I 
am! I don’t know as I understand myself. 
Perhaps I love Paul as muchas ever. Perhaps 
it is only this oppressive weather that makes me 
feel tired of every thing, and when a cool, fresh 
day comes I shall be myself again.” 

Mrs. St. Clair looked at her kindly, but with 
a shrewd comprehension, as she answered her : 

**T think you do love Paul just as much as 
ever, because I do not think it was ever love 
which you felt for him. You had an ideal, and 
you thought he fulfilled it. His dark eyes and 
soft words, his poetry and painting, and dream- 
ing, bewitched you—but the back-bone of love 
was not there. It was impossible that it should 
be, for you were the stronger spirit of the two; 
and I think no real woman loves where she can 
not lean. With you he would have become like 
a parasite. He would have drawn all the life 
out of you. You talked of how tired you would 
be of Desmond and Vanderpool. I tell you 
either of them would be rest itself compared 
with Paul. The mind can not dwell forever in 
an artificial atmosphere. One must ‘touch bot- 
tom sometimes. I am only thankful that you 
found out the truth in season.” 

**But I can not break my word. I know 
Paul loves me. I am not bad enough to re- 
quite love with cruel wrong.” 

“Humph! To my thinking the cruel wrong 
would be in marrying him when you don’t want 
him. He would find out soon enough how you 
felt. The very selfishness of his nature would 
make him keenly sensitive to any coldness; and 
you know you are no hypocrite. Trust me, even 
if you loved him, he would be better off without 
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inaction. 











up to him—whom he must sustain. 
dread telling him, let me.” 

‘“‘No; if it is right to tell him I must do it. 
I will not delegate my duties. I will go now; 
but I seem to myself like Judas when he betray- 
ed his Lord. 
months ago, with joy and pride beyond words, 
and now to scorn it and reject it! Let me go 
this instant, or I shall never have enough cour- 
age.” 

How she got through the interview she never 
knew. When she went into his studio he was 
retouching the outlines of her portrait, looking 
at it with lingering, loving eyes. He sprang, 
when he heard her step, to meet her, radiant 
with weleome. 


































































































She felt guilty and hopeless as the strong Roman 
when he met the glazing, reproachful eye of the 
master he had murdered. But she plunged des- 
perately on and told him the truth. 

His burst of passionate grief, his upbraiding, 
his despair, pierced her heart. She sat very 
still; but she grew terribly pale, and her breath 
seemed to forsake her. 
said—it was all she could do to speak, and her 
tones were so low he thought them icy cold— 

**Tf you wish it, if you say so, I will marry 
you; but I do not love you in that way at all.” 

** You are mad, Grace, my darling—my dar- 













































































ling! You could not so have deceived yourself 
and me. You have told me you loved me so 
often !” 











Low and clear fell the slow, controlled tones : 

“Tam not mad. - I know my own heart now. 
I know it was not love. I am not deceived, 
though I was then.” 

He thought her pitiless, her tones fell so 
evenly, her eyes were so cold and dry. He lit- 
tle knew how near her heart seemed to breaking. 
It roused his anger. He asked, bitterly, 

**What is my crime? What have I done?” 

‘*Nothing; only I have found out that I do 
not love you.” 

If she had felt less she would have shown 
more emotion, been more tender; but she could 
not trust her voice for an unnecessary word. At 
her icy stillness his passion burst all bounds. 
He forgot “himself, and overwhelmed her with 
reproaches; pierced her with arrows of scorn 
that quivered in her very heart. She rose at 
last and looked at him with sad, imploring eyes. 

** After so many happy hours, I hoped we 
could have parted friends.” 

‘“*A man forgives his murderer sometimes,” 
he sneered, ‘‘ who shoots him in fair duel. I 
never heard of one who shook hands, at parting, 
with a masked assassin.” 

With these words for the end of so much lov- 
ing she went out of the room. She went up 

















































































































He would lean on you till the little 
strength nature gave him would have died of 
He will be twice the man married 
to a woman weaker than himself—one who looks 
If you | 


To have received his love, four | 


She almost thought again that | 
she loved him, as she met the ardent gaze of the | 
dark eyes, and listened to the voice’s music. | 


When he paused she | 


|trunks. She could not trust herself to rest oy 
pause. When she had arranged all her pos- 
| sessions, and dressed herself for a journey, sh; 
went to Mrs. St. Clair. 

Ge. The next train leaves in half an hour. My 
| trunks are all ready. Can I be sent to the sta- 
tion ?” 

Mrs. St. Clair saw a resolution in her face 
which it would be useless to oppose. Indeed 
she did not wish to oppose it; for she knew her 
well enough to recognize her need of change 
and solitude. She only asked, after she had 
| ordered the carriage, 

‘* Will you come back to me when we go to 
| town again in the fall ?” 
| A shudder shook Miss Amber’s frame; she 
| answered, with almost a groan, 
‘*No, Mrs. St. Clair, never! I love you, and 
I love the children; but I am done with goy- 
ernessing for life. Iam going home. If there 
is less to interest there, less to please, God knows 
how much less pain there is. Mere safety is 
something.” 

‘**T understand your feeling so now. If you 
ever change your mind your place here will nev- 
er be so filled that it will not be open to you to 
return.” 

When the cars whirled Miss Amber away she 
| gave no look backward. She had but one long- 
ing—to get home. She had been out into the 
world, and gathered herself apples of Sodom. 
The fair hues which looked so bright in the dis- 
tance had all faded. In the pleasure-gardens 
stones had goaded, thorns had pricked her. She 
asked now only rest. Nazareth was rough, and 
rugged, and commonplace as ever, doubtless ; 
but no paradise of promised delights could have 
seduced her from it. During all the journey 
she allowed herself no backward thoughts. She 
would suffer her self-control to run no risks till 
she should be beyond the reach of curious eyes, 
within the chamber where she had dreamed all 
her childish dreams, before her world’s work and 
world’s trouble came. 

The next day she reached Nazareth. Draw- 
ing her thick veil down to escape notice she 
walked home across the fields, leaving her trunks 
to be sent for. Just past her twenty-fourth birth- 
day, and done with life—so she thought. 

Aunt Prudence Fairly was a kindly soul, and, 
thanks to the silent influence of her residence in 
Parson Amber's family, not curious, She wel- 
comed Grace with genuine delight, and in the 
next breath told her how pale she looked— 
**dead beat out.” 

“‘T know it. I am sick.” 

“Well, you just go to bed, and I'll make you 

a nice bow] of penny-r’yal, and put some draughts 
to your feet, and have you round as chipper as 
can be in a couple of days.” 
Miss Amber smiled faintly at the thought of 
such medicine for her pain. But she felt too 
desolate not to value the kindness of the inten- 
tion. She laid her fingers on Aunt Prudence’s 
withered hand with a gentle touch. 





stairs, still firmly and tearlessly, and packed her 





‘«That would not help me,” she said, kindly. 





«J am not ill of any thing but weariness. If 
you Will let me go to my room and not come out 
of it for the next three days I shall be all right. 
[ want a thorough rest before I can bear to see 
or speak to any one, even you.” 

The good old soul had the grace to submit, 
though it was about the hardest task Miss Am- 
ber could have imposed. She longed to ask and 
answer questions—at least to look at the re- 
turned wanderer, and tend her—but she took 
her disappointment patiently. 

For three days Miss Amber staid quite alone, 
only taking in periodical cups of tea, and slices 
of toast, which she ate and drank mechanically, 
because they were brought, but which did her 
much good nevertheless. 

In those three days she grew better acquainted 
with her own heart. She thought a great deal 
about Paul St. Clair; and she began to under- 
stand how imaginary had been ner love for him, 
even while it was most entrancing—how little it 
would have been capable of withstanding the 
rude buffetings of actual life in this world. She 
pitied him with all the compassion of her heart 
in his present pain; but she had faith, after all, 
that it would be a wholesome tonic—that the 
bitter draught would give him strength. Invyol- 
untarily she recalled the past of two years ago, 
and contrasted it with the present. How boy- 
ish, undisciplined, unworthy, seemed Paul’s an- 
ger, his rage at the truth, his refusal to part 
friends, when compared with Adam Russell's 
unselfish patience. She could not help seeing 
where was the finer fibre of manhood. 

She thought of the hard, rough hands, and 
ungraceful air which had seemed so intolerable 
to her then. Of how much less moment they 
seemed now! She was learning to look beyond 
externals, to that which can alone endure the 
heat of the furnace. She began to see Adam 
Russell as he was—strong and faithful and self- 
denying—the true gentleman. She wondered 
that, in those old days, she had not loved him; 
perhaps she was not so very far from loving him 
now, if she had only knownit. The very thought 
of him was like the fresh cool wind blowing over 
the hills. 

She looked out of the window at the rugged, 
beautiful landscape. She longed to climb the 
steep paths ; to feel the free, life-giving air. She 
felt as if she had been surfeited with flowers and 
sweetness and luxury. She liked better this 
simple life, which lay before her now, in the 
town where her father and mother had died. 
She thought of the past with no regret, save for 
the pain she had given Paul. Her own share 
of suffering did not pay too dearly for the knowl- 
edge she had won. She dressed herself carefully 
—it was the evening of the third day—and went 
down stairs. 

**T am well, now,” she said, with a smile 
which made Aunt Prudence think of sunshine 
after a long storm. 

‘You won't go back for a week or two, I 
reckon ?” asked the old lady, looking at her with 
fond eyes. 
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‘*No, I’m not going back. When the school 
is vacant again I shall take it.” 

**Will you be contented ?”—with a shrewd, 
questioning glance. 

‘Yes, never fear. There will be no relapse 
into that restless mood which drove me away 
I have seen the world, and it is no better than 
Nazareth.” 

‘“* Well, then, I guess you can have the 
by asking for it. Sally Perkins has been teach- 
ing, and she’s goin’ to be married this fall. School 
was out the day you came home.” 

Miss Amber had sat down in the window- 
seat, and was looking at the sunset fires burn- 
ing beyond the hills. She wanted to inquire 
for the old friend who used to sit there with her, 
and she felt a singular diftidence. She did not 
look at Aunt Prudence when she spoke. 

‘* This window-seat makes me think of Adam 
It seems along time sinc? we used to study here 
together. Do you know where he is now?” 

‘*Not rightly. Somewhere out West. He 
hasn’t been home since his mother died, but 
He 
has something to do with railroads, and he’s a 
great politician. He sent of his 
speeches, and [ got ’em to read after they'd 
done with ’em over to his father’s. I don’t be- 
lieve but what they’re here now.” 

She bustled round to find them, and 
Amber went on with her own thoughts. 
did not read the speeches till the next morning, 
when Aunt Prudence was busy, and she could 
them all to herself. She did not care 
much for politics ; but if their subject had been 
the Government of Timbuctoo they would have 
interested her, for they made her better 
quainted with her old friend. 
read, that she was in presence of an intellect 
more subtle and clear and powerful than her 
own. 


school 


they say he’s making a power of money 


home some 


Miss 
She 


have 


ac- 
She felt, as she 


She recognized now and then touches of 
genius; and she saw how a fancy was held in 
leash by the subject, that might be full of ex- 
quisite grace. She began to wonder how he 
could ever have loved her; and to think it was 
because in those old days he had not learned to 
appreciate himself. I think not far 
from in love with him, only she was judicious 
enough not to see it, and only to think of him 
as her best friend. Her past experience was 
her security against being morbid or senti- 
mental. 

The first of November she began again her 
old work. It tasked her energies. It was a 
very different thing from teaching May and 
Helen, her quick, graceful pupils. These un- 
trained imps were stolid some of them, roguish 
some of them, stupid some of them, uncultured 
and undisciplined all. Still she was not dis- 
couraged, and seldom vexed. She seemed to 
have acquired some of Adam Russell’s patience. 
She was as forbearing with error and stupidity 
as he would have been; and so, in brief space, 
she won love, and conquered all disposition to 
offend. 

Her life went on monotonously enough until 


she was 
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the next summer, when it was varied a little by | eyes to the Russell pew, and she saw ¢ 
a visitor. Mrs. St. Clair came to see her, and | there an old friend. 

staid a week. She brought her a letter from Time had changed Adam Russell. He looked 
Paul. Having outlived his despair, his natural | fully his years; indeed, at twenty-eight he might 
good-nature made him penitent for having part- well have been taken for thirty-five. His face 
ed with Miss Amber in anger. He wrote to tell | was calm and kindly, but with a look of thought 
her so. Moreover, he had something else to | and power—a masterful look, as of one who had 
communicate which he knew she would be glad | struggled with the world and conquered it. He 
to hear. He was engaged, with every prospect | had lost nothing of his old friendly honesty, but 
of a happy future. His betrothed was charming | he had gained that indescribable something which 
as any of his dreams, and she loved him without | the world recognizes as the badge of a gentle- 
doubt or question. He believed that they suit- | man. 

ed each other utterly; and, dear as Miss Am- It was no wonder that Miss Amber heard 
ber had been, sad for him as their parting had | little of the sermon. Try as she would her 
been, he was constrained to confess that she thoughts proved rebels 
had, questionless, decided rightly for him as well 
as for herself. 


. She stole no more 
| glances after the first look; but more than once 
|she felt that his eyes were on her face. She 
When she had read it through she raised her hurried out when the service was over, but fast 
eyes to meet Mrs. St. Clair’s smile. jas she walked it was not long before his free, 
**T told you I had no fears forhim. I never | firm steps overtook her. There was no awk- 
thought you were the one it would be best for | wardness or embarrassment in his manner. He 
him to marry, any more than I was deluded | took her books from her hand as quictly as if a 
into believing he could make you permanently | week, and not seven years, had lain between 
happy. His Lily is just to his taste. She will their last meeting and this. He even called her 
look up to him, and lean on him, and think him | Grace, with the pleasant freedom of their old, 
the first of created beings. They will be mar- | long-continued friendship. At first he did most 
ried this fall, and then I want you to come back | of the talking; but soon they were chatting to- 
to me.” gether as of old. When they reached the gate 
This was the true object of the visit. Prob-| she asked if he could come in to tea, or would 
ably Mrs. St. Clair had not a doubt of success. | they wait for him at home ? 
But Miss Amber was firm. No persuasions ‘*Come in!” he answered. ‘‘ Surely I can, 
moved her. She found herself best and hap-|if you are good enough to ask me. ‘The only 
piest in Nazareth, and there she would stay. | one who would have missed me at ].ome is wait- 
Her friend left her behind reluctantly, but was | ing for me in another home now.” 
her friend too truly to indulge in any pique. | Then they talked about his mother, and his 
How little would Grace Amber have believed, | sorrow and her sympathy drew them still more 
two years before, that she could have refused | into the old manner of intimate friendliness. 
such an offer without regret—chosen Nazareth | After tea was over Aunt Prudence, worthy 
before the world! Now it must be some other | for once of her name, found her head getting to 
lure than luxury and ease and a city life which | be more troublesome, and judiciously made her 
would wile her from those rugged hills. exit. So it chanced that they sat down togeth- 
Living there, teaching still, the years went | er at the west window, where lay the Shelley, 
by her and changed her little. Spring violets|in its sea-green covers, just as the sun was 
bloomed, summer roses blushed and faded, au- | setting. 
tumn fruits ripened, and winter snows whitened| ‘‘It makes the years seem short,” he said, 
the fields, bringing her little variety. Still she | “to sit here again; and yet they were long 
was content. She smiled as she looked at her- | enough in passing. But I did my task. I have 
self in the mirror on her twenty-ninth birthday, | brought home the thirty thousand dollars, 
tying on her bonnet, to think that when the next | Grace. I know I did not suit you then—you 
year’ came round they would call her an old! thought you could not love me. I meant to 
maid. There were no silver threads in her soft | grow fitter for you with the years—more worthy ; 
dusky hair, for the years had been kind to her. | for I had always one fixed purpose—to come 
You would scarcely have known she was older | home and, if I found you free, ask you the ques- 
than at twenty-two, save by the deeper meaning | tion I asked you that night over again. Would 
of her face. there be any more hope for me now ?” 
It was Sunday. She had staid at home in the ‘Tt is I who am not good enough for you 
morning to nurse Aunt Prudence through an | now,” she answered, faintly. 
unwonted attack of sick headache; but in the| Then she told him the story of her year 
afternoon she went to church as usual. It was | and a half away from Nazareth—the stoiy of 
September. The fields were green still, and the | Paul. 
skies bright. But there was the breath of au-| ‘‘ Did you think that could trouble me?” he 
tumn in the air, and it braced her nerves and | asked when she paused. ‘If you are left to 
quickened her footsteps. She walked on cheeri- | me, do I care for the dreams which never proved 
ly, and there was a bright glow on her cheek as | themselves real? Can I be too thankful for 
she took her seat in church. It deepened a lit- | any thing which taught you self-knowledge? 1 
tle when some unconscious magnetism drew her | have never lost hope, or ceased striving that I 
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pane we 
might grow fit to be your choice at last. See, 
this is what I had for you that night; it has 
never left me. Will you wear it now?” 

He drew the ring from his breast—its pure 
pearl faintly flashing—and Miss Amber held out 
her hand. And so, with the ring upon her fin- 
ger, and her hand in his, the twilight found 
them, and folded its soft shadows round them 
like a blessing. 

She had won her life’s rest at last. 


‘¢Do you love Nazareth too well to leave it ?” 

This question came the next day, when they 
had grown familiar with their joy. 

‘¢ We will live where you choose,” he went 
seeing that she hesitated in her reply. ‘‘ It 
be no sacrifice for me to live here, if you 
it best. I have left my work behind me: 
for you to say whether I go back to it or be- 


” 


on, 
will 
like 
it is 
gin a new life here. 
She thought a little, silently. Nazareth was 
dear—dearer than ever now. All the pure joy 
of her life had found her there; but he was 
dearer —his interest the first thought. She 
would like to see him in his true sphere; to 
cheer him on in his work for God and man. 
here was little for him to do in the quiet New 
England town. 
knew. 
ed him, 
‘*‘ Let us go back to your work. 
no regrets. 


He wanted more room, she 
So she put her hand in his and answer- 


I shall have 
Where thou goest I will go. Thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God.” 

So, three weeks after, true husband and true 
wife, they went hand in hand out of Nazareth. 





THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
STRONG. 
yee our skies are overcast ; 
+ Again we hear the battle-blast 
Of God’s own trumpet, and the song 
Of God’s own reapers, on their way 
To the great harvest of the day, 


Three hundred thousand strong! 


The land is all astir once more, 

From sea to sea, from shore to shore; 
From every hill-top, and along, 

Through all our valleys, lo! they come, 

With neigh of steeds and roll of drum, 
Three hundred thousand strong! 


With banners blazing to the sky, 
With foreheads lifted calm and high, 
To battle with a giant wrong; 
They’re treading «as their fathers trod, 
Under the leadership of God, 
Three hundred thousand strong! 


PorTLAND, Mainz, Nov. 9, 1863. 





VISIT OF THE CHRIST- 
CHILD. 


CHRISTMAS STORY. 


THE 


A 


ROUGH hut crouching alone upon a hill 
in the forest, half hidden in a thicket of 
naked boughs. Before it, a hemlock-tree, al- 
most black in the cold, gray light, standing out 
in the early dawn and pointing with hundreds 
of white frozen fingers to the sombre earth. 

Presently the one door of the hut opens slow- 
ly, and an old man comes forth clothed in dingy 
rags. Barely glancing at the sky and shivering 
with cold, he totters down the slope of the hill 
and, bending, gathers one by one the dry sticks 
that lie about his feet. 

No one witnessing the scene would suppose 
that holiday thoughts could ever reach the spot, 
or that before many hours the merry Christmas 
bells would startle the echoes from their hiding- 
places around that dismal abode. 

There is no glow of expectation upon the old 
man’s face as, mechanically, his jagged armful 
is borne into the hut and laid upon the rough 
hearth-stone; and when, afterward, a stream 


A 


of smoke issued from a long rusty pipe, project- 
ing from the walls, it creeps languidly to the 
sarth, as if even her frozen bosom were warmer 
and more genial than the fire it has left within. 

Sometimes—when on clear, bright days the 
smoke curled hurriedly up from this same pipe 
ager to escape into the sunshine—the village 
children, looking up from the valley, would shout 
to each other that *‘Old Pop” was awake, and 
the bravest of them would propose a visit to his 
mysterious dwelling. ‘The expedition once re- 
solved upon, boys and girls by dozens would 
soon join the ranks, and with many a whisper 
and startled laugh the procession would wend 
its way up and down the forest hills until the 
forbidden eminence was reached, where ‘“ Old 
Pop” reigned supreme. Here their unwilling 
host would quickly appear, and, with angry frown 
and furious shout, scatter his uninvited guests 
at the first flourish of his huge stick, though the 
little seamperers would often halt at a safe dis- 
tance and rend the air with merry shouts, ex- 
pressive of any thing but love for the grim old 
man. 

Many stories were current in the village con- 
cerning the ‘‘ Hermit of the Hills,” he 
called by the people of the place, though among 
the children he invariably bore the undignified 
title of ‘*Old Pop.” Sour and grim the little 
folks well knew him to be, but his violence had 
always expended itself in angry words and a 
ferocious shaking of his stick; never hada blow 
fallen from his hand upon a single pair of little 
shoulders, though more than once he had caught 
a stray invader near his very threshold. 

‘*He won't hurt us, never fear!” the boldest 
of their leaders would sometimes say, by way of 
encouragement, “‘though he hates us awfully. 
They say the very sight of a child makes him 


as was 


| furious.” 


‘* They Say” was a power in this village, as it 
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has proved elsewhere, as unquestioned and des- | 
potic as any of the Gossipic Dynasty. So, of 
course, as ‘‘ They” said it, not a man, woman, 
or child in the place ventured to doubt the as- 
sertion. The other rumors circulated by the 
great ‘‘ They Say” were that the old man was a | 
miser, and had heaps of gold buried under the | 
roots of his chestnuts and maples; that he was 

some great criminal skulking from justice ; that | 
before the village was settled the old hermit had | 
already taken his abode in the dreary hut, and | 
that the mound near it was a gr: ive—the grave 
of one whom the old man had, years before, | 
carried there at night, dying or dead. Again, | 
that he was not an old man at all, but one still | 
in the vigor of manhood. Many a boy and girl | 
testified to having seen his bent figure straight- 
en in his wrath until he had towered like a very 
Orson. Some of the villagers believed him to | 
be a lunatic, and thanked their lucky stars that 
he chose to keep aloof from their sunny lanes ; 
and others even went so far as to hint that he 
was a ‘‘ weird one,” gifted with strange powers, 
and that his very donkey, lean and weak-jointed 
as it was, had a ‘‘ wrong” look out of its hollow 
eyes. None had ever seen the donkey except 
at nightfall, when, on very rare occasions, they 
chanced to meet the old hermit riding slowly in 
an opposite direction from the village; but all 
asserted there was no mistaking the look in that 
donkey’s eyes. 

However all this may have been, some points 
were quite certain. ‘‘Old Pop” was not at all 
like other men. He lived alone and uncared- 
for in his broken-down hut; sought no compa- 
ny—never speaking to any of the villagers, ex- 
cepting very rarely to the schoolmaster, or even 
returning their salutations, when they crossed 
his path, but by a low sound, half mutter, half 
growl; and never by any chance having a kind 
word or pleasant greeting for boy or girl. Un- 
loved he knew himself to be, and he evidently 
had resolved to balance his account with hu- 
manity by being himself unloving to the last. 


It happened that on the very morning with 
which my history opens—December 23—one of 
the biggest boys of the village had an idea. No 
one, seeing him seated upon the edge of the bed, 
his carroty locks disheveled, his freckled face 
unwashed, to say nothing of a chronic swelling 
of lips and eyelids, would have deemed the thing 


possible; yet the fact is on record. Will Rip- 
ley (cx alled William Augustus by his parents and 
aunts), albeit not a bright boy, hid under his 
unprepossessing exterior a jewel that on this 
particular morning had succeeded in flashing a 
ray of light into his dull head, and the conse- 
quence was an idea which, if successfully carried 
out, would secure glory for himself and infinite 
fun for a host of young adventurers. 

This idea was nothing less than a project to 
form a large party of boys, who at noon that 
day should march in a body to ‘* Old Pop’s” do- 
main, and, in spite of his certain wrath, beg 


| the juvenile belle of the village. 





from him the beautiful young hemlock before | 


—. 


his hut as a Christmas-tree for Jennie Toda, 


The jewel 
that inspired the exploit was a warm heart un. 


| der Will’s jacket, beating just now solely for 


that same Jennie Todd, a blooming damsel of 
twelve summers. 

No sooner was the idea conceived than Wil] 
set about carrying it to completion. His tight 
jacket and outgrown trowsers being hastily 
donned, and sundry huge mouthfuls of mush 
|and molasses disposed of, our hero commenced 
his labors as recruiting officer. It was just two 
days before Christmas, and the first morning of 


|a fortnight’s holiday; the children were conse. 


quently in a highly receptive condition as far as 
fun or adventure were concerned. Numerous 
volunteers quickly enrolled themselves under 
the banner of William Augustus. In the gen- 
eral enthusiasm even the petticoat uniform was 
admitted upon equal terms, until finally their 
brilliant commander sulked out that he wasn’t 
‘*going to have more gals than boys, or the 
game would be all up.” 

Before starting on their witless expedition, 
the party agreed that six of their number, three 
boys and three girls, should advance nearest the 
citadel, and under an imaginary flag of truce 
confer with the glum commander thereof con- 
cerning the desired hemlock ; not that they had 
any possible expectation of a favorable reply, 
but, as Will had said, the thing was worth try- 
ing for at any rate. 

This potent argument inspired all requisite 
strength and courage as the children hurried on 
in boisterous groups toward the forest. Soon 
their steps became more stealthy, their voices 
subdued, as they marched on, up and down, 
through the undulating wood. Now and then 
a faint shriek from some startled girl, who felt 
**sure” that she saw Old Pop rushing down 
upon them, called forth the stifled reproaches 
of her companions; or the reckless laugh of 
some very small youngster who had insisted 
upon joining the expedition, brought terrible 
hints of future retribution from the big boys. 
Save these little episodes the invaders pressed 
on in stealthy concert until the hermit’s hill was 
reached. 

Halting here, the main body settled in anx- 
ious expectation, while three boys and three 
girls, after the manner of Shem, Ham, and Ja- 
pheth, and their wives (as represented in sixpenny 
arks), walked in pairs hand in hand up the as- 
cent. 

‘‘What shall we say to him?” whispered 
Elsie Brown, the head girl, to her companion. 

‘Say ?” was the lucid response, ‘‘ why, no- 
thing; only tell him we want it.” 

“*Oh, Will, that won’t do at all. I do be- 
lieve the poor old man hasn’t heard a loving 
word for years and years. It won’t hurt us, 
I'm sure, to talk kindly with him even if he re- 
fuses to give us the tree.” 

‘*Humph! Lucky for us if he gives us a 
chance,” grunted Will, as he shuffledon. “I'm 
gettin’ a little skeery of this business, though I 
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started it myself. They say the old feller’s got 
a pair of double-barreled pistols to use at a pinch, 
and I, for—” 

‘‘ Blazes!” cried the boy behind them, “ there 
he is! Now for it!” 

Instinctively the deputation compacted itself 
as it neared the mute figure standing, stick in 
hand, at the crown of the hill. Stern, almost 
savage, not a gleam of encouragement in the 
strange eyes. 

Will spoke first, out of breath as he was, look- 
ing up to where the old man stood. 

‘‘We come to ask you, Old Pop—I mean, Mr. 
Hermit—for that air hemlock of yourn to—”’ 

The old man raised his stick. 

“Tf you please, Sir,” put in Elsie, ‘‘ for 
Christmas-tree ?” 

‘‘ We'll cut it down ourselves, Sir,” added | 

the rest, laughing between terror and fun, ‘‘if 
you'll—” 
" «If ll,” echoed the cross old fellow with an 
ugly squeak—-‘‘ go along with you, or I'll break | 
every bone in your rascally little bodies,” and, 
suiting the action to the word, Old Pop brand- 
ished his stick and rushed furiously toward | 
them. 

By this time curiosity or anxiety had brought 
all the rest of the party close in the rear, and | 
when the enfants perdus precipitately beat a 
retreat, the entire corps d’armée wisely fell in 
with the movement, and, laughing and scream- 
ing, performed a brilliant ‘‘ double-quick” across 
the hills. 


In an instant one of the rear-guard, looking 
back, screamed out : 


“There! He's fallen—good for him!” 

“Hi! good for him!” echoed nearly all the 
children, abating their speed not a whit, from 
sheer love of excitement. 

Elsie Brown heard their cry, and, tender- 
hearted creature that she was, would have paused 
from sympathy had it been even a bear that had 
fallen, and not a friendless old man. 

‘* Girls—Will!” she cried; ‘see! he’s hurt. 
He doesn’t get up. Oh, do come back!” 

But the panting crowd had by this time nearly 
forgotten the old man’s mishap, and amidst the | 
din of so many voices Elsie’s appeal for help | 
was unheard. 

Will, whose inclination during the stampede 
had drawn him closer and closer to the coquettish 
Jennie Todd, was quite out of hearing, and 
when Elsie, by a sudden impulse, turned toward 
the still prostrate man, none heeded her or dream- 
ed that she was not foremost among the scamp- 
erers. 


| bathe your head 





Without a thought of danger our sweet little 
Samaritan hurried back to the spot where Old | 
Pop was lying; no stick in his listless hand 
now. 

“Are you hurt?” whispered Elsie, bending | 
over him, but starting back with a shudder as | 
she saw his white lips and the blood trickling | 
down over his furrowed cheek and long gray | 
beard. 


There was no answer. 
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Recovering her self-possession in an instant 
the noble-hearted child rushed into the hut for 
water. Finding none, she seized an old earthen 
pitcher, lacking both handle and spout, and ran 
to the stream near by. Around it ice lay in 
the hollows, holding with a firm clutch the yel- 
low leaves that had fallen there in the soft In- 
dian Summer Elsie sprang over them 
never pausing, as at any other time she would 
have done, to indulge in those blessed little six- 


days. 


inch ‘‘ slides” so dear to school-girls ; ere a mo- 

ment had passed she was | 

back to the injured man. 
His senses had returned, and he was trying to 


vearing the icy water 


| rise as Elsie approached. 


“Ah! you little ragamuffin,” he growled, 
looking drearily at her, ‘‘ wait until I get at 
you !—you shall feel my big stick !” 

**T am sorry, Sir,” said Elsie, never pausing, 
but hurrying toward him, and even laying her 
hand upon his shoulder—‘‘ I am very sorry you 
fell, indeed T am. 
—you have cut it badly.” 

‘* Here! none of your tricks!” with a savage 
scowl; ‘‘ be off with you, or I'll pitch you down 
the hill!” 

Elsie answered, resolutely, 

**No, you will not hurt a little girl like me, 
I am sure. Come into the hut, and when I 
have bathed your wound and bound up your 
head then I'll go. It 
in the sunshine.” 

He regarded her fixedly for a moment, 
and muttered, ‘‘It is cold in there too. Go 
back—go to your home, and let the old man 
die.” 

‘*But you are not going to die!” laughed 
Elsie, shaking her head at him, though she trem- 
bled all over at his strange manner. ‘* You have 
only a cut upon your temple, and you couldn't 
die of that, even if you wanted to;” and she be 
gan busily to gather the pieces of broken branches 
that lay scattered on the side of the hill. 

‘‘Here! let that wood alone!” cried the old 
man, now fairly upon his feet, yet looking at 
her like one in a dream. 

‘* Yes, in a moment,” was Elsie’s good-na- 
tured reply, as she bustled into the hut with her 
apronful. . Old Pop lost not 
bling in after her. 

Ah, little Elsie! —kind 
have dared too far! No: 
her. He has sunk upon a 
near the hearth-stone, and 
ments in silence. 

There were a few smouldering embers left. 
Elsie scraped them together with a stick, heaped 
first a few dried leaves, then the twigs upon 
them, and kneeling lower, blew with all her lit- 
tle might into their midst, shutting her eyes very 
tightly, for the ashes were flying into her face. 

Snap! crack!—the wood was in a blaze! 
Placing two or three larger sticks upon the top, 
Elsie rose with a solemn, business-like air. 

‘* Ah, you are very pale and faint yet; you 
must wear my cloak until the room is warm, if 


See, here is water; let me 


is cold out here, even 


an instant in stum- 


little Elsie! 
he does not 


you 
harm 
rough board bench 
watches her move- 
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it ever can get warm with all these cracks in the 
roof”—and she wrapped a coarse but bright gar- 
ment about his shoulders. 

He pushed it uneasily away—no anger in his 
manner now; no kindness either. ‘‘I am not 
cold; go home.” 

‘* Very soon I will,” said the child, cheerily, 
running out for the pitcher of water and break- 
ing its thin film of ice as she came in again, the 
ruddy gleam of the fire playing upon her face. 

“Oh, you haven’t any rag here, have you? 
Well, my apron will do.” And she dipped a 
corner into the water. ‘* Now you must let me 
wash away that ugly blood.” 

Either the wound was smarting sorely, or Old 
Pop was stupefied by his fall, for he made no 
resistance. Softly and tenderly as snow-flakes 
fell the touches of Elsie’s hands upon that bowed 
head. ‘It is not much,” she said, when at last 
the blood was all carefully washed away; ‘‘ you 
should hold cold water to the bump—that’s what 
mother always does for me; and now, if I only 
had a cobweb!” 

This humble aspiration was easily met in the 
rickety hut, almost by the reaching of her hand, 
for spiders had woven there unmolested for many 
aday. The blood was soon stanched to Elsie’s 
full content. 

** Now I'll go,” said the child, quietly, as 
with nimble hands she placed fresh sticks upon 
the fire. ‘Do you feel any better, Sir?” 

‘* Hey ?”—very gruffly. 

**You feel better, I hope? Does your head 
hurt you now, Sir?” 

“No; go home.” 

Elsie moved sadly toward the door, and then 
—child that she was—a sudden impulse caused 
her to go back to him. 

‘Poor old man!” she almost whispered, 
‘**vour heart has been broken.” 

His start frightened her. She believed he 
would strike her on the spot; but he only lifted 
his head and looked wearily into her face. 

‘Why, child?” 

‘* Because—because you are sO very cross ; 
and*you can not be cheered even in these merry 
Christmas times. Why, it comes day after to- 
morrow! You surely will not be the only person 
in the whole world who does not keep Christ- 
mas?” And Elsie stared at him in innocent dis- 
may. 

‘*Christmas!” echoed Old Pop, gloomily; ‘‘I 
have almost forgotten what that is.” 

‘** Forgotten Christmas! Why, I think if I 
were to grow twice as old as you are I could 
never forget that! It’s the dear Christ's birth- 
day, you know; and every one, even the most 
miserable, can not help being happier on that 
day.” 

‘*Happy ?” whispered Old Pop under his 
breath, and looking absently at Elsie as she 
seated herself at his feet-—‘* Happy ? happy ?” 

‘* Yes, happy,” repeated Elsie, gently. “Shall 
I tell you all about it ?” 

The old man nodded, never taking his eyes 
from hers. 
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‘*Why it is Christ’s birthday—and was He 
not a good, a holy child?” 

A gleam like something from the past shot 
across the furrowed face, and Elsie read her an. 
swer. 

‘*Oh, He was so pure, so noble! Never did 
He hold one harsh or wicked thought—mother 
has told me this often. He could not, you know; 
never had the slightest quarrel; never did any 
thing the least bit wrong, and was always mak- 
ing every body about him happy—just complete. 
ly good and wise. Oh! He was a blessed, bless. 
ed child [am sure, and his days must have been 
like pure sunshine, with none of the dreadful 
trials that came to him afterward. You've heard 
all about it, haven’t you ?—how they persecuted 
and tortured him, and all for no harm He had 
done whatever.” 

The gleam of memory again, as with troubled 
eyes he gazed into that tearful, upturned face. 

“But it is all over now,” resumed Elsie, bright- 
ening. ‘* The saints in heaven are never sad, 
and surely He is gladdest of all; and whenever 
his birthday comes, oh! I am certain all his 
childish thoughts must come back to him. Then 
He visits earth as the Christ-child—comes to 
see all of us little children. We can not see 
him, but I know He comes and He blesses us, 
and makes us, oh! so happy. Mother says He 
enters every body’s heart and whispers, ‘ Love 
the children for my sake,’ and He makes them 
feel just like giving all the boys and girls a holi- 
day, and having lovely green trees for them 
hung with toys and all kinds of beautiful things; 
and the rich give to one another and to the poor, 
and the poor are loving and gentle to each oth- 
er, for He tells them how He loves them and 
every body. Yes, I am sure He does,” cried 

| Elsie, clasping her hands. 

**No, He does not—not always,” sighed the 
old man. ‘‘ He has not crept into my heart, 
little girl; I am lonely, lonely.” 

“Ah, but He wi/l though,” insisted Elsie, 
looking brightly into his eyes and shaking her 
sunny curls against his breast. ‘‘ He will; it is 
not too late yet.” 

The old man shook his head, gazing wistfully 
into her upturned face. 

“Yes, He will; I am sure of it. Why, the 
wood has nearly burned away. Poor old man! 
how many, many cold days you must sit here 
shivering, while we are warm and comfortable 

| down in the village. Why don’t you come and 
live there, and get nice clothes and—” 

| The hermit glared at her so wildly that, in 
very fear, Elsie moved toward the door. Stand- 
ing outside, she looked in to say, 

| Good-by! Be sure to keep that bump wet. 

May some of us children come soon and gather 

| wood for you?” 

| **No, no, little girl. Here, wait a moment.” 

| And with a half-troubled, half-pleased expression 

jon his worn face, Old Pop picked a large dry 

| maple leaf from the floor and proceeded to take 

| something from a rough box in the corner of his 
cabin. 








Elsie was only a child, and a girl-child too ; 
who can blame her that she raised on tip-toe 
with curiosity ? 

‘‘ Here, child, take this.” 

A leaf full of coarse maple sugar. Elsie felt 
disappointed, scarcely knowing why, but no 
duchess could have received it with a truer in- 
stinct of politeness than she. 

“Thank you, Sir.” 

The mute figure, as it stood watching Elsie 
tripping back over the hills, was different in its 
aspect from that which two hours before had 
forbidden her approach. ‘The same form and 
face, but with no anger in its gesture, no fierce- 
ness in its look. The noonday sun lay warm- 
ly upon the ground, shining through a net-work 
of shadows, the pines seemed whispering soft- 
ly anong themselves, and the icicles upon the 
hemlock branches were melting slowly away. 

Turning at last with a long sigh, the ol& man 
moved toward his cabin, but, instead of enter- 
ing, walked around it to where his donkey stood 
in a rough boarded-up shed, filled at one end 
with poor hay mingled thickly with dried leaves, 
and in its remaining portion with a provident 
supply of fagots. These latter were generally 
sacred to stormy days; but the hermit seemed 
anxious not to let Elsie’s fire-light die away, 
and he felt scarcely strong enough to collect 
wood, as usual, from the hills. Lifting an arm- 
ful from his store, he moved slowly into the 
hut. 

That night the moonlight shone through the 
cracks of the cabin roof, falling in silvery lines 
across the bed of dried leaves upon which Old 
Pop was lying. Poor old man! what terrible 
anguish possessed his soul? Moan after moan 
escaped him, and his strained eyes stared into 
the darkness with all the wildness of delirium. 

**Q God!” he cried again and again, ‘‘is it 
too late? Isit toolate? Oh, my girl, my poor 
lost girl! forgive me. I am broken-hearted, I 
am all alone!” 

How the wind moaned among the pines! 
The old man had often before shaped whimsical 
thoughts from their weird whisperings, but now 
they seemed to respond with almost human an- 
guish. He raised his head and listened. The 

rush of mingled voices settled into a cry— 
“Alone! Alone!” 

He could hear the words distinctly, though he 
knew it was but the pines that spoke; yet there 
was comfort in them for him—a something akin 
to sympathy in their despairing cry—in its very 
truthfulness—and he fell asleep listening to their 
plaintive wail growing fainter and fainter as it 
floated off into the night: ‘‘ Alone! Alone!” 

Of all the tender, beautiful dreams stealing 
by myriads into the souls of God’s children on 
that glorious night none were more tender, more 
beautiful, than that sent to the lonely sleeper 
among the pines. He thought there came to 
him, as he lay upon his bed, a gentle child, 
radiant with light. In his misery he would 
have repulsed it; but the little one clung to him 
so closely, and nestled its head so lovingly upon 
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his bosom, he could not force it away. Resting 

| there softly, it lingered even while in his dream 
he slept a sweet, peaceful slumber, smiling upon 
him, when he awoke, with an angelic lustre in 
its loving, human eyes. 

**Do not be lonely,” said the child; ‘‘ the 
| world is rich for thee even now. Why not do 
| thy part ?” 

Clasping the little one closer and closer, while 
his tears fell upon its golden hair, ‘‘ What can | 
do?” he whispered. 

| ‘Love us, love all little children,” answered 
|the sweet voice. ‘‘ Bless those that come to 
| thee, make them happier for my sake.” 

**T will! I will!” he cried, joyfully, and he 
| awoke—to find himself alone in the silent hut, 
| the undried tears still coursing down his cheek. 
| Gleams of gold and crimson were flashing through 
the openings of the roof, and the pines were 
silent in the pure morning air. With an al- 
most boyish leap the hermit rose from his couch, 
| busy thoughts crowding upon him, long-buried 
| memories springing into a confused life within 
his heart. 

After an hour of busy preparation, during 
which Old Pop was forced to stand still many 
times to collect his ideas, a bright fire blazed 
upon the hearth, lighting the face of the old 
man as he sat enjoying his very singular bache- 
lor breakfast. Next the donkey was permitted 
to indulge in his own peculiar repast, turning 
his head as he ate in sheer surprise at the gentle 
strokes falling upon his lean sides. 

‘*We are going to town to-day, my friend, 
and you shall have oats for Christmas.” 

The donkey, notwithstanding his superfluity 
of ear, did not seem to hear the remark, but 
crunched away as unconcerned as possible. 

It was strange to see the old man draw from 
a dusty box something that had once been a 
handsome fur-trimmed cloak, faded and moth- 
eaten now, and throw it with old-time grace 
about his shoulders; very strange to mark him, 
after looking warily from his cabin door, lift a 
plank from the broken flooring and take from 
beneath it a pouch well-filled with silver pieces ; 
and stranger still to see him, soon afterward, 
mounted upon his donkey, a long, empty sack 
hung across the time-stained saddle, his cloak 
flapping in the keen morning air, and a smile 
of something like joy upon his face. 

Was it really Old Pop, or was it the shade 
| of Santa Claus bound on an errand for the 
| Christ-child ? 
| ‘What did she say?” he muttered to him- 
| self as he rode along toward the distant city 
| “Ah yes, that was it—‘lovely green Christ- 
| 
| 








mas-trees hung with toys and all kinds of beau- 
tiful things.’” 

Jog-jog went the donkey, shambling on a lit- 
tle more quickly, for habit’s sake, whenever a 
stray team or wagon (and there were more of 
}them that morning than usual) passed along 
|the road. Into the bustling city at last, and 
| straight, in spite of contrary jerks from the seat 
of government, to the shabby corner where, at 
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long intervals, the hermit’s supplies were gen- | 


erally procured. 
‘*Not here, old friend,” pleaded his master, 
with a gentle application of the stick; ‘‘g’long!” 
Glad to stop any where after this outrage to 


his better judgment, the donkey obeyed with | 


sullen grace when his rider ‘‘ pulled up” at a 
showy store, whose windows had within a day 


or two blossomed into a very paradise of toys | 


for the Christ-child’s sake. 

‘* Here they are,” said Old Pop, ‘‘ ‘toys and 
all kinds of beautiful things.” And, sack in 
hand, he slid down from his sullen friend, and 
hastened through the gayly-decked doorway. 

It was a sight worth seeing—the light in Old 


Pop’s eye as, with trembling hands, toy after | 


toy was dropped tenderly into the sack. 

‘*Give me what the boys like. Now give 
me something for girls,” he repeated over and 
over again, until he had nearly as much as the 
donkey could carry. After paying for his treas- 
ures with the scrupulous care of one unused to 
spending, the old man went into an adjoining 
candy-shop. He soon came out, chuckling soft- 
ly to himself. Spying a book-store directly op- 


posite, he hurried across the street, heedless of | 


the staring eyes bent from every quarter upon 
him. The bookseller stared no less when he 
saw an outlandish-looking old man enter his 
store, and, settling a huge sack upon the count- 
er, accost him with— 

‘* Give me picture-books for the babies—blue 
pictures, red pictures. ‘ Hey diddle-diddle, the 
Cats and the Fiddle’—‘ Old Mother in a Shoe’— 
here, put them in this sack; I'll pay for them— 
‘ Bean-stalks and Giant-killers—’ ” 

Was Memory taking him back to his own 
boyhood, or was she busy with later years ? 


child sought the sleeper again, still with the 
same holy radiance, the same human love beam- 
ing from its eyes. 

‘‘T have come to play with thee,” said the 
silvery voice. 

The old man felt his infirmities fall away 
as, with a bounding heart, he sported with the 
child, and, in a shower of golden light, chased 
it round and round the hemlock-tree before his 
door. When at last he clasped it in his arms 
the little one nestled in his bosom, saying: 

‘*'Thou knowest me now—peace be thine !” 


With these sweet words still lingering in his | 


ear the sleeper awoke, a new life flowing in his 
veins, and the glorious Christmas dawn flood- 
ing the eastern sky with splendor. 

It was to be a busy day with Old Pop; for 
he had much to do at home (yes, home now, 
since love hallowed it), and he must be in the 
village betimes to confer with his only male ac- 
quaintance, the schoolmaster. 

A notice, in great, dazzling letters, was stuck 
upon the school-room door : 

“Tne Hermit or THE HiL.s oxviTre wis FRrenps, THE 


CHILpReN, ONE AND ALL, TO VistT Him TO-DAY, ON THE 
RINGING OF THe ScHooL-nousE BELL, aT Noon.” 


|ishment and vague uneasiness. 
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Such news as this was not long in flying 
through the village. The children, whose hearts 
had danced to the tune of ‘Merry Christmas” 
since before daylight, were half wild with ex- 
pectation. 

** Why, what can it mean?” they asked each 
other, with wondering eyes. ‘¢ ‘ His friends, the 
children’—why that’s the queerest part of it!” 

Even the grown people were filled with aston- 
In fact, they 
would have put their fiat against proceeding in 
the affair at all, but for the open sanction and 
approval of the schoolmaster ; though how they 


| would have *‘ pacified” the children under a de- 


nial I can not imagine. 
At last the familiar dingdong from the school- 


| house roof—sweeter to the expectant ears than 


all other Christmas bells — sounded forth its 
welcome summons. The children, wrapped 
in their thick coats and warm shawls, poured 
forth from every lane in the village—some in 
laughing groups, some alone, and some with 
arms lovingly entwined ; while the schoolmas- 
ter trudged on in their midst, intending to form 
them into line at the foot of the hermit’s hill. 

This tremendous feat of drill-sergeantry finally 
accomplished, the procession commenced its as- 
cent. 

‘Three cheers for Old Pop!” cried half a 
dozen voices, as his familiar form, arrayed in 
the unfamiliar cloak, advanced to meet them. 
A startled, half-way response was the result. 
Most of the children were too surprised, too ex- 
pectant, to take up a new idea suddenly; but 
when the top was fairly reached, and their host 


| received them with a hearty welcome and ex- 


tended arms; and when, above all, they saw 


| what had been prepared for them, shout after 
| shout rent the air. 
That night—it was Christmas-eve—the Christ- | 


‘Oh what a beautiful tree! Hurrah! Three 
cheers for Old Pop! Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” 
Dozens of the frantic little creatures rushed up 
to where Old Pop had seated himself, and threw 
their arms about his neck. Elsie was foremost 
among them. 

** Poor Old Pop! dear Old Pop!” she whisper- 
ed, pressing her rosy cheek close to his sunken 
face, ‘‘why, you’re crying, and there you've 
made us all so happy!” 

After a moment the old man walked forward, 


| trembling with newly-found happiness. 


‘*Mr. Schoolmaster,” said he, ‘‘ you know 
the wants of these little creatures better than I 
do; will you give them each something from the 
tree in Old Pop’s name?” 

It was beautiful to see the merry crowd so- 
bered in a moment by their new friend’s emo- 
tion, and the almost reverence with which they 
regarded him as he stood there holding Elsie’s 
hard. 

As the schoolmaster approached the tree all 
eyes were turned upon it with renewed interest ; 
and well they might be, for never was Christmas- 
tree more generously laden. It was the same 
hemlock that had stood, phantom-like, in the 
early dawn like the shadow in the old man’s 
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heart. Now, in the pure daylight, every deli- 
cate fibre quivered with its fullness of life even 
in the frost of mid-winter, and from Heaven's 
own fountain the riched sunshine poured upon 
it, tipping every branch with molten light. No 
need of waxen candles there. Glowing and 
sparkling in the sunlight hung ‘‘toys and all 
kinds of beautiful things” in abundance; not a 
color of the rainbow but peeped out from the 
labyrinth of green. Not a branch but was heavy 
with ‘‘things that boys or girls would like ;” and 
I do believe that, with clearer than mortal eyes, 
all might have seen a sweet image of the Christ- 
child hovering above the tree. 

The silence was broken by the schoolmaster, 
who, true to his calling, shouted in a brave, 
class-day tone, 

‘‘Take your places! Boys on this side of the 
open space, girls on the other!” 

It is useless to dwell further upon the scene, 
or to attempt to deseribe the delight of each 
young heart when, in the name of Old Pop, the 
gifts were distributed one by one. We must 
hasten to the moment when, after many a hearty 
‘‘Thank you, Sir!” and round after round of 
‘¢Cheers for Old Pop!” shouted in every possi- 
ble treble note, the joyous little folk ran down 
the hill laughing, chatting, congratulating each 
other upon their pretty gifts and the blessed 
change in Old Pcp; while the trembling old man 
stood near the hemlock, between Elsie and the 
schoolmaster, watching them until fairly out of 
sight. 

‘‘We must go now, my friend,” said the school- 
master, extending his hand; ‘‘for I promised 


this little girl’s mother to take her home before | 


sundown.” 

Elsie clung to Old Pop’s hand. 

‘¢Come with us,” she urged; *‘ do come: we 
can not go and leave you here alone on these 
cold hills.” 

“But I am not alone any more, my child,” 
said the old man, gently, stroking Elsie’s curls 
as he spoke. 

“Oh! [Tam so glad. I shall love the dear 
Christ-child more than ever now!” cried Elsie. 
‘*T knew he would come to you on Christmas- 
eve. But you won't surely stay here by your- 
self now that every body will love you?” 

‘Every body, child?” 

‘* Yes, every body; why not? But why do you 
always call me ‘child?’ My name is Elsie.” 

The hermit gave a sharp cry, and would have 
fallen had not the schoolmaster held him with 
his strong arm. 

** Elsie,” he repeated, in a whining voice, as 
they led him into the warm hut, ‘*I—I had a 
little girl called Elsie once; where is she? Oh! 
she is gone, gone!” 

Raising his head, he looked yearningly into 
the child’s face. He shook his head. 

‘*No, no—not like my Elsie—she was taller 
—her eyes were darker—black hair—she was all 
I had—but she left me. She did come back 
once, but I drove her away ; and then, then,” he 
continued, raising his voice almost to a scream, 





‘*she died; died alone and uncared for; nofriend, 
not one to—” 

He stopped short, glaring wildly upon them. 

“Oh!” cried Elsie, shuddering, ‘** do not look 
so. Speak to me—speak to me—for the dear 
Christ-child’s sake do not look so!” 

The schoolmaster bent over him soothingly. 
‘** My friend, God is good: there is some balm 
for this trouble if you will wait his time. Come 
with us; come!” 

The old man bowed his head upon Elsie’s 
shoulder, sobbing like a little child. 

‘Poor Old Pop!” she murmured, patting his 
arm softly. ‘‘ There now, you will come; I know 
you will. Mother will be so good, so kind to 
you—she is to every body, though she has never 
seen you. Say you'll come: it’s too lone.” 

‘* Elsie!” shouted the schoolmaster, who had 


| walked to the door for an instant, ‘‘there is 


your mother coming up the hill; your long ab- 
sence has alarmed her.” 

Elsie gave a joyous cry. ‘*Oh! Iam glad she 
iscoming. Now you will see mother,” she whis- 
pered to the old man, in a tone that implied that 
‘*seeing mother” was a balm for every earthly 
ill. 

‘*Come in,’’ said the schoolmaster, holding 
wide the door. ‘* Elsie is here, safe with her 
friends; forgive me for not taking her to you 
long ago. But how did you find us?” 

‘*The village boys showed me the way,” 
panted the mother as, flushed with her rapid 
walk over the hills, she walked up to Elsie, 
throwing a quick look of curiosity upon the old 
man as she spoke. 

He raised his head suddenly at the voice. 

‘* Elsie!” screamed the mother, ‘‘ who is this?” 

**Who? mother. Why Old Pop that used to 
chase us children you know, but he’s real good 
now. I love him ever so m—” 

Even while she was speaking the old man, 
after staring fixedly at the comely woman like 
one in a puzzled dream, staggered toward her 
with outstretched arms. 

‘*Elsie! Elsie!” 

*¢ Father !” 

Locked in each other’s arms, laughing and 
crying by turns, they could not see the look of 
wonderment in the child’s eyes, or even hear the 
schoolmaster’s solemn ejaculation, 

** God is good!” 

That night father, daughter, and grandchild 
sat together by a cheerful hearth in the village 
—Elsie’s home, where for the past four months 
she had lived alone with her mother. 


It would require a volume to detail all the 
circumstances that had caused the long separa- 
tion and final meeting of father and daughter. 
It must suffice to say that Old Pop’s real name 
was Robert Hall; that, years ago, his wife had 
died, soon after the birth of their only child, 
Elsie, who had grown up a motherless girl, 
willful, but warm-hearted and generous. In 
time she had loved and married against her fa- 
ther’s wishes, and was forbidden to enter his 
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doors again. Once after her marriage she had 
tried to win his forgiveness, and was repulsed in 
bitterness. This was her last attempt. All 
the pride of her nature aroused, her married 
life but a mockery of the love that had been 
promised her, she went forth into the world with 
her husband, without an anchorage in the old 
home where she had passed her happy girlhood. 
New interests had led her uncongenial husband 
hundreds of miles away into the Western coun- 
try; and when, in a few years, he died, leaving 
his young widow alone with her infant, she had 
drifted about, lifted above want, yet feeling that 
not a spot on eurth was her rightful home. 

Meanwhile the poor father, with that blind- 
ness which sometimes falls upon noble natures, 
had resolutely closed his heart against his child. 
When, at last, he tried to learn her fate, all he 
could gather were vague accounts tending to 
show that she had died childless in the Far West, 
in sorrow and in want. 
ily conjectured. 


‘¢ Good-evening, Mr. Hall,” said the school- | 


master, walking into Dame Elsie’s cozy parlor 
with the air of a privileged friend. ‘* Why, how 
well you are looking! and so spruce too! Why, 
I declare you are twenty years younger than you 
were last winter.” 

“Yes, yes; younger, stronger in every way. 
There is nothing like happiness for working 
these changes, my friend,” replied the glad-eyed 
old man, shaking his neighbor’s hand warmly 
while he was speaking. ‘‘Ha! ha! and Elsie 
too—she does not look very miserable either, if I 
see aright.” 


The rest may be read- | 





** Well, Elsie, I'll tell you a fine compliment 
Henry has paid me. 

‘*A compliment!” clapping her hands. ‘What 
was it, grandfather?” 

‘* He says I am looking twenty years younger 
than I did last winter. , 
that—hey ?” 

‘**T say it’s no compliment at all,” returned 
the petted child, with a pretty pout. “ Yoy 
were just right always.” 

** No, no, not always; not before you came 
to me, darling, in my desolation and sinfulness 
—came to cheer a lonely, cross old man. What 
blessed Providence, my little girl, brought us to- 
gether ?” 

‘** Tt was the Christ-child, grandfather,” cried 
Elsie, earnestly. ‘‘Oh, it was the Christ- 
child!” 


What do you say to 





DRIFTING APART. 


UT of sight of the heated land, 
Over the breezy sea; 
Into the reach of the solemn mist, 
Quietly drifted we. 


The sky was blue as a baby’s eye 
When it falleth apart in sleep, 

| And soft as the touch of its wandering hand 
The swell of the peaceful deep. 


Hovered all day in our sluggish wake 
The wonderful petrel’s wing— 
Following, following, ever afar, 
Like the love of a human thing. 


Dame Elsie laughed and blushed at this di- | 


rect assault, while the schoolmaster answered 
the mischievous twinkle in the father’s eye with, 

‘*No, indeed, Sit; and she never shall be 
miserable if you and I can help it.” 

There seemed more to be said upon this point; 
but as the schoolmaster whispered it rather soft- 
ly, and did not say it either to us or to our old 
friend, perhaps it does not concern us. 

Grandfather might possibly have fallen into 
a doze by the open window if a sunny-haired 
little lassie had not run into the room just then, 
and taken her accustomed seat upon his foot- 
stool. 

‘*Oh, grandfather!” she began, “‘ such a time 
as the boys had to find him! But they caught 
him at last; and where do you think he had 
strayed to?” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know, my dear; but I felt 
sure enough of him, with every boy in the vil- 
lage on the look-out.” 

‘* Well, grandfather, you’ll never guess. Why, 
they found him on the top of Hemlock Hill, 
where the dear old hut is, you know (I gave it 
that name, grandfather). Yes, there he was, 
browsing away, just as happy as you please.” 


m 


The day crept out at the purple west, 
Dowered with glories rare ; 

Never a sight and never a sound 

| To startle the dreamy air. 

The mist behind and the mist before, 
But light in the purple west, 

Until we wearied to turn aside 
And drift to its haunted rest. 


But the mist was behind; and the mist before 
Rose up, like a changeless fate ; 

And we turned our faces toward the dark, 
And drearily said, ‘Too late!” 


So, with foreheads fronting the far-off south, 
We drifted into the mist, 

Turning away from the glorious west’s 
Purple and amethyst. 


For the sea and the sky met every where, 
Like the strength of an evil hate, 

And a thunder-cloud eame out of the west, 
And guarded the sunset gate. 


‘‘You must thank the boys for me, Elsie— | Thou art in the royal, radiant land 


God bless them !” 
‘*T will,” she answered. 
father, tell me something.” 


That stretcheth across the sea, 


‘¢ And now, grand-| And the drifting hours of each weary day 


Take thee further from me! 
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A MEMORY. 


¢ EHOLD! your house is left unto you desolate.” 
Sad words to write above a home so fair and sweet! 
For still the autumn moonlight struggles through the gate 
That opens with wide welcome no more to my feet. 


Like giant sentinels the lofty locusts stand, 
And on the leaf-strewn lawn their spectral shadows fling. 
Below, the silver brook, by arch of moonbeams spanned, 
Still ripples on as erst, in willful wandering. 


Great syeamores beyond reach far their stalwart arms, 
And make a cool green darkness on the grass beneath. 

Around, a flood of light—oh, light that never warms! 
Lies like a halo o’er a brow still fair in death. 


I stand upon the bridge above the rippling brook. 
Yonder the boat lies moored beside the lakelet’s brink. 
I cast a pebble in the depths below, and look 
Far down where broken moonbeams seem to dive and sink 





Earth’s brightest gleams are only shadows of heaven's light ; 
A drop may type the sea—a hill-top, Sion’s crest ; ; 

And angels sing from day-dawn through the starry night, 
‘** Arise ye and depart, for this is not your rest.” 


The Eden curse is written on our fairest things ; 
They vanish like a sunbeam in an infant’s grasp. 

We know our angels when we see their fluttering wings, 
And feel them slipping surely from our human clasp. 





And hearts must ache. I know I need not turn to-night 

With wistful longings toward the house that crowns the knoll. 
The darkened windows show no gleam of inner light: 

It is the ‘‘earthly house,” without the deathless soul. 


And yet I can not choose but sadly stand and watch, 
Though vainly, as the watcher o’er a friend that’s dead ; 
As if, beguiled by vague, unspoken hope, to catch 
A glimpse, as brief as precious, of the spirit fled. 


By memory’s might once more the ruddy fire-light streams 
From out the cheerful windows of the southward room. 

Sut, ah! to be-so sure that never but in dreams 
That sweet home fire-light shall disperse the twilight gloom! 


Oh, for one moment’s glimpse of unforgotten years! 
And yet I would not bring the dead Past back again. 
Slowly we learn to suffer without many tears, 
And with a trustful front to meet the passing pain. 


A smile like God’s own peace lies over all to-night— 
A holy silence that should make earth’s sorrows mute: 
But while our vanished loved ones walk in cloudless light 
Our heart-strings thrill and quiver like a storm-swept lute 


Ah, desolate Sweet Home! most precious still to me 
For memories too sacred and too sad to die! 
God’s blessing ever rest upon our old roof-tree! 
And holy angels guard our childhood’s home for aye! 
Vou. XXVIII.—No. 164.—P 
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THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 


he had gone down to Lady Hartletop’s place jn 
Shropshire, at which the Dumbellos intended to 
spend the winter, and on leaving it had express. 
|ed his intention of returning in February. The 
| Hartletop people had pressed him very much— 
the pressure having come with peculiar force 
from Lord Dumbello. Therefore it is reasona. 
ble to suppose that the Hartletop people had 

any rate, not heard of the rumor. 

Mr. Plantagenet Palliser spent his Christmas 
with his u&cle, the Duke of Omnium, at Gath- 
erum Castle. That is to say, he reached the 
castle in time for dinner on Christmas-eve, and 
left it on the morning after Christmas-day 
This was in accordance with the usual practic: 
of his life; and the tenants, dependents, and 
followers of the Omnium interest were always 
delighted to see this manifestation of a healthy 
English domestic family feeling between the 
duke and his nephew. But the amount of in- 
tercourse on such oceasions between them was 
generally trifling. The duke would smile as 
he put out his right hand to his nephew, and 
say, 

‘Well, Plantagenet—very busy, I suppose ?’ 

The duke was the only living being who call- 

jed him Plantagenet to his face, though there 
were some scores of men who talked of Planty 
Pal behind his back. The duke had been the 
only living being so to call him. Let us hope 
CHAPTER XLIIL aed it still hioens 80, and that there had arisen no 
eminine exception, dangerous in its nature and 
improper in its circumstances. 
\ JILL any reader remember the loves—no,| ‘Well, Plantagenet,” said the duke on the 
not the loves; that word is so decidedly | present occasion—‘‘ very busy, I suppose ?” 
ill applied as to be incapable of awakening the| ‘*Yes, indeed, duke,” said Mr. Palliser 
remembrance of any reader; but the flirtations | ‘* When a man gets the harness on him he does 
—of Lady Dumbello and Mr. Plantagenet Pal- | not easily get quit of it.” 
liser? Those flirtations, as they had been car-| The duke remembered that his n¢ phew had 
ried on at Courcy Castle, were laid bare in all | mad@ almost the same remark at his last Christ- 
their enormities to the eye of the public; and it | mas visit. 
must be confessed that if the eye of the public | 


‘* By-the-by,” safd the duke, ‘“‘I want to say 
was shocked that eye must be shocked very |a word or two to you before*you go.” 
easily. 


Such a proposition on the duke’s part was a 

But the eye of the public was shocked, and | great departure from his usual practice ; but th 

people who were particular as to their morals | nephew, of course, undertook to obey his uncle’s 

said very strange things. Lady De Courcy her- | behests. 

self said very strange things indeed, shaking her| ‘‘I’ll see you before dinner to-morrow,” said 

head, and dropping mysterious words; whereas | Plantagenet. 

Lady Clandidlem spoke much more openly, de-| ‘* Ah! do,” said the duke. ‘I'll not keep 

claring her opinion that Lady Dumbello would | you five minutes.” And at six o'clock on the 

be off before May. They both agreed that it | following afternoon the two were closeted to- 

would not be altogether bad for Lord Dumbello | gether in the duke’s private room. 

that he should lose his wife, but shook their} ‘I don’t suppose there is much in it,” began 

heads very sadly when they spoke of poor Plan-| the duke, “but people are talking about you 

tagenet Palliser. As to the lady’s fate—that | and Lady Dumbello.” 

lady whom they had both almost worshiped dur- ** Upon my word people are very kind.” And 

ing the days at Courcy Castle—they did not| Mr. Palliser bethought himself of the fact — 

seem to trouble themselves about that. for it certainly was a fact—that people for a 
And it must be admitted that Mr. Palliser | great many years had talked about his uncle 

had been a little imprudent—imprudent, that is, | and Lady Dumbello’s mother-in-law. 

if he knew any thing about the rumors afloat— ‘* Yes, kind enough; are they not? Yon've 

secing that soon after his visit at Ceurcy Castle | just come from Hartlebury, I believe.” Hartle- 
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bury was the Marquis of Hartletop’s seat in 
Shropshire. 

“Yes, I have. And I'm going there again 
in February.” 

‘¢ Ah, I'm sorry for that. Not that I mean, 
of course, to interfere with your arrangements. 
You will acknowledge that I have not often done 
so in any matter whatever.” 

“No; you have not,” said the nephew, com- 
forting himself with an inward assurance that 
no such interference on his uncle’s part could 
have been possible. 

‘¢ Bat in this instance it would suit me, and 
I really think it would suit you too, that you 
should be as little at Hartlebury as possible. 
You have said you would go there, and of course 
you will go. But if I were you, I would not 
stay above a day or two.” 

Mr. Plantagenet Palliser received every thing 
he had in the world fiom his uncle. He sat in 
Parliament through his uncle’s interest, and re- 
ceived an allowance of ever so many thousand 
a year, which his uncle could stop to-morrow by 
his mere word. He was his uncle’s heir, and the 
dukedom, with certain entailed properties, must 
ultimately fall to him, unless his uncle should 
marry and have ason. But by far the greater 
portion of the duke’s property was unentailed ; 
the duke might probably live for the next twenty 
years or more; and it was quite possible that, if 
offended, he might marry and become a father. 
It may be said that no man could well be more 
dependent on another than Plantagenet Palliser 
was upon his uncle; and it may be said also that 
no father or uncle ever troubled his heir with 
less interference. Nevertheless, the nephew im- 
mediately felt himself aggrieved by this alltision 
to his private life, and resolved at once that he 
would not submit to such surveillance. 

**T don’t know how long I shall stay,” said 
he; ‘but I can not say that my visit will be 
influenced one way or the other by such a rumor 
as that.” 

‘*No; probably not. But it may perhaps be 
influenced by my request.” And the duke, as 
he spoke, looked a little savage. 


**You wouldn’t ask me to regard a report | 


that has no foundation.” 

‘*T am not asking about its foundation. Nor 
do I in the least wish to interfere with your 
manner in life.” By which last observation the 
duke intended his nephew to understand that 
he was quite at liberty to take away any other 
gentleman’s wife, but that he was not at liberty 
to give,occasion even for a surmise that he want- 
ed to take Lord Dumbello’s wife. ‘The fact 
is this, Plantagenet. I have for many years 
been intimate with that family. I have not 
many intimacies, and shall probably never in- 
crease them. Such friends as I have I wish to 
keep, and you will easily perceive that any such 
report as that which I have mentioned might 
make it unpleasant for me to go to Hartlebury, 
or for the Hartlebury people to come here.”’ 
The duke certainly could not have spoken plain- 
er, and Mr. Palliser understood him thoroughly. 


Two such alliances between the two families 


| could not be expected to run pleasantly togeth- 


er, and even the rumor of any such second alli- 
ance might interfere with the pleasantness of the 
former one. 

‘* That’s all,” said the duke. 

‘* It’s a most absurd slander,” said Mr. Pal- 
liser. 

‘*I dare say. Those slanders always are ab- 
surd; but what can we do? We can't tie up 
people’s tongues.” And the duke looked as 
though he wished to have the subject considered 
as finished, and to be left alone. 

** But we can disregard them,” said the neph- 
ew, indiscreetly. 

‘*You may. I have neverbeen able to do so. 
And yet, I believe, I have not earned for my- 
self the reputation of being subject to the voices 
of men. You think that I am asking much of 
you; but you should remember that hitherto I 
have given much and have asked nothing. I 
expect you to oblige me in this matter.” 

Then Mr. Plantagenet Palliser left the room, 
knowing that he had been threatened. What 
the duke had said amounted to this—If you go on 
dangling after Lady Dumbello I'll stop the seven 
thousand a year which I give you. I'll oppose 
your next return at Silverbridge, and I'll make 
a will and leave away from you Matching and 
the Horns—a beautiful little place in Surrey, 
the use of which had been already offered to Mr. 
Palliser in the event of his marriage; all the 
Littlebury estate in Yorkshire, and the enor- 
mous Scotch property. Of my personal goods, 
and money invested in loans, shares, and funds, 
you shall never touch a shilling, or the value of 
a shilling. And, if I find that I can suit my- 
self, it may be that I'll leave you plain Mr. 
Plantagenet Palliser, with a little first cousin 
for the head of your family. 

The full amount of this threat Mr. Palliser 
understood, and, as he thought of it, he acknowl- 
edged to himself that he had never felt for Lady 
Dumbello any thing like love. No conversa- 
tion between them had ever been warmer than 
that of which the reader has seen a sample. 
Lady Dumbello had been nothing to him. But 
now—now that the matter had been put before 
him in this way, might it not become him, as a 
gentleman, to fall in love with so very beautiful 
a woman, whose name had already been linked 
with his own? We all know that story of the 
priest, who, by his question in the confessional, 
taught the hostler to grease the horses’ teeth 
“T never did yet,” said the hostler, ‘‘ but I'll 
have a try at it.” In this case the duke had 
acted the part of the priest, and Mr. Palliser, 
before the night was over, had almost become as 
ready a pupil as the hostler. As to the threat, 
it would ill become him, as a Palliser and a 
Plantagenet, to regard it. The duke would not 
marry. Of all men in the world he was the 
least likely to spite his own face by cutting off 
his own nose; and for the rest of it Mr. Palliser 
would take hischance. Therefore he went down 


|to Hartlebury early in February, having fully 
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determined to be very particular in his atten-| But, nevertheless, during the first we 


tions to Lady Dumbello. 

Among a houseful of people at Hartlebury he 
found Lord Porlock, a slight, sickly, worn-out 
looking man, who had something about his eye 
of his father’s hardness, but nothing in his mouth 
of his father’s ferocity. 

“So your sister's going to be married?” said 
Mr. Palliser. 

**Yes. One has no right to be surprised at 
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ek of 
his stay at Hartlebury he did not say a word t 
her more tender than his observation about the 
weather. It is true that he was very busy. He 
had undertaken to speak upon the address, and 
as Parliament was now about to be opened, and 


| as his speech was to be based upon statistics, he 


any thing they do, when one remembers the life | 


their father leads them.” 

“*T was going to congratulate you.” 

** Don’t do that.” 

‘¢T met him at Courcy, and rather liked him.” 

Mr. Palliser had barely spoken to Mr. Cros- 
bie at Courcy, but then in the usual course of 
his social life he seldom did more than barely 
speak to any body. 

‘*Did you?” said Lord Porlock. ‘‘ For the 
poor girl’s sake I hope he’s not a ruffian. How 
any man should propose to my father to marry 
a daughter out of his house is more than I can 
understand. How was my mother looking?” 

**T didn’t see any thing amiss about her.” 

**T expect that he'll murder her some day.” 
Then that conversation came to an end. 

Mr. Palliser himself perceived—as he looked 
at her he could not but perceive—that a certain 
amount of social energy seemed to enliven Lady 
Dumbello when he approached her. She was 
given to smile when addressed, but her usual 
smile was meaningless, almost leaden, and nevy- 
er in any degree flattering to the person to whom 





it was accorded. Very many women smile as | 


they answer the words which are spoken to them, 


was full of figures and papers. His correspond. 
ence was pressing, and the day was seldom long 
enough for his purposes. He felt that the in- 
timacy to which he aspired was hindered by the 
laborious routine of his life; but, nevertheless. 
he would do something before he left Hartle- 
bury to show the special nature of his regard, 
He would say something to her that should open 
to her view the secret of—shall we say his heart? 
Such was his resolve, day after day. And yet 
day after day went by, and nothing was said 
He fancied that Lord Dumbello was somewhat 
less friendly in his manner than he had been, 
that he put himself in the way and looked cross; 
but, as he declared to himself, he cared very 
little for Lord Dumbello’s looks. ; 

‘* When do you go to town ?” he said to her 
one evening. 

‘* Probably in April. We certainly shall not 


| leave Hartlebury before that.” 


and most who do so flatter by their smile. The | 


thing is so common that no one thinks of it. 
The flattering pleases, but means nothing. The 
impression unconsciously taken simply conveys 
a feeling that the woman has made herself agree- 
able, as it was her duty to do—agreeable, as far 
as that smile went, in some very infinitesimal 
degree. But she has thereby made her little 
contribution to society. She will make the same 
contribution a hundred times in the same even- 
ing. No one knows that she has flattered any 
body; she does not know it herself; and the 
world calls her an agreeable woman. But Lady 
Dumbello put no flattery into her customary 
smiles. They were cold, unmeaning, accom- 
panied by no special glance of the eye, and sel- 
dom addressed to the individual. They were 
given to the room at large; and the room at 
large, acknowledging her great pretensions, ac- 
cepted them as sufficient. But when Mr. Pal- 
liser came near to her she would turn herself 
slightly, ever so slightly, on her seat, and would 
allow her eyes to rest for a moment upon his 
face. Then when he remarked that it had been 
rather cold, she would smile actually upon him 
as she acknowledged the truth of his observa- 


tion. All this Mr. Palliser taught himself to | 


observe, having been instructed by his foolish 
uncle in that lesson as to the greasing of the 
horses’ teeth. 


‘Ah, yes. You stay for the hunting.” 

‘*Yes; Lord Dumbello always remains her 
through March. He may run up to town for a 
day or two.” 

‘*How comfortable! I must be in London 
on Thursday, you know.” 

‘¢ When Parliament meets, I suppose ?” 

‘*Exactly. It is such a bore; but one has 
to do it.” 

‘¢When a man makes a business of it, I sup- 
pose he must.” 

‘Oh dear, yes; it’s quite imperative.” Ther 
Mr. Palliser looked round the room and thought 
he saw Lord Dumbello’s eye fixed upon him 
It was really very hard work. If the truth must 
be told, he did not know how to begin. What 
was he to say to her? How was he to com- 
mence a conversation that should end by being 
tender? She was very handsome, certainly, 
and for him she could look interesting; but for 
his very life he did not know how to begin to 
say any thing special to her. A liaison with 
such a woman as Lady Dumbello—Platonic, in- 
nocent, but, nevertheless, very intimate—would 
certainly lend a grace to his life, which, under 
its present circumstances, was rather dry. He 


| was told—told by public rumor which had 


reached him through his uncle—that the lady 
was willing. She certainly looked as though 
she liked him; but how was he to begin? The 
art of startling the House of Commons and 
frightening the British public by the volumin- 
ous accuracy of his statistics he had already 
learned; but what was he to say to a pretty 


woman ? 


| 


** You'll be sure to be in London in April?” 
This was on another occasion. 

“Oh yes; I think so.” 

‘*In Carlton Gardens, I suppose?” 
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‘‘Yes; Lord Dumbello has got a lease of the 
house now.” 

‘Has he, indeed? Ah, it’s an excellent 
house! I hope I shall be allowed to call there 
sometimes.” 

‘Certainly —only I know you must be so 
busy.” 

‘‘ Not on Saturdays and Sundays.” 

‘I always receive on Sundays,” said Lady 
Dumbello. Mr. Palliser felt that there was no- 
thing peculiarly gracious in this. A permission 
to call when all her other acquaintances would 
be there, was not much; but still, perhaps, it 
was as much as he could expect to obtain on 
that occasion. He looked up and saw that Lord 
Dumbello’s eves were again upon him, and that 
Lord Dumbello’s brow was black. He began to 
doubt whether a country-house, where all the 
people were thrown together, was the best place 
in the world for such manceuvring. Lady Dum- 
bello was very handsome, and he liked to look 
it her, but he could not find any subject on 
which to interest her in that drawing-room at 
Hartlebury. Later in the evening he found 
himself saying something to her about the sugar 
duties, and then he knew that he had better give 
itup. He had only one day more, and that was 


required imperatively for his speech. ‘The mat- 


ter would go much easier in London, and he} 


would postpone it till then. In the crowded 
rooms of London private conversation would be 
much easier, and Lord Dumbello wouldn’t stand 
over and look at him. Lady Dumbello had 
taken his remarks about the sugar very kindly, 
and had asked for a definition of an ad valorem 
duty. It was a nearer approach to a real con- 
versation than he had ever before made; but 
the subject had been unlucky, and could not, in 
his hands, be brought round to any thing tender ; 
so he resolved to postpone his gallantry till the 
London spring should make it easy, and felt as 
he did so that he was relieved for the time from 
a heavy weight. 

** Good-by, Lady Dumbello,” he said, on the 
next evening. ‘‘I start early to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

‘* Good-by, Mr. Palliser.” 

As she spoke she smiled ever so sweetly, but 
she certainly had not learned to call him Plan- 
tagenet as yet, He went up to London and im- 
mediately got himself to work. The accurate 
and voluminous speech came off with considera- 
ble credit to himself—credit of that quiet, en- 
during kind which is accorded to such men. 
The speech was respectable, dull, and correct. 
Men listened to it, or sat with their hats over 
their eyes, asleep, pretending to do so; and the 
Daily Jupiter in the morning had a leading ar- 
ticle about it, which, however, left the reader at 
its close altogether in doubt whether Mr. Pal- 
liser might be supposed to be a great financial 
pundit or no. Mr. Palliser might become a 
shining light to the moneyed world, and a glory 
to the banking interests; he might be a future 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. But then sgain, 
it might turn out that, in these affairs, he was 


995 





a mere ignis fatuus, a blind guide—a man to be 

| laid aside as very respectable, but of no depth. 
Who, then, at the present time, could judiciously 
risk his credit by declaring whether Mr. Palliser 
understood his subject or did not understand it ? 
We are not content in looking to our newspa- 
pers for all the information that earth and hu- 
man intellect can afford; but we demand from 
them what we might demand if a daily sheet 
could come to us from the world of spirits. The 
result, of course, is this—that the papers do pre- 
tend that they have come daily from the world 
of spirits; but the oracles are very doubtful, as 
were those of old. 

} Plantagenet Palliser, though he was contented 
with this article, felt, as he sat in his chambers 
in the Albany, that something else was wanting 

| to his happiness. 


This sort of life was all very 
well. 


Ambition was a grand thing, and it be- 

came him, as a Palliser and a future peer, to 

make politics his profession. But might he not 
spar an hour or two for Amaryllis in the shad 

| Was it not hard, this life of his? Since he had 
been told that Lady Dumbello smiled upon him, 
he had certainly thought more about her smiles 
than had been good for his statistics. 


le? 


It seemed 
as though a new vein in his body had been 
brought into use, and that blood was running 
where blood had never run befor if he had 
seen Lady Dumbello before Dumbello had seen 
her, might he not have married her? Ah! in 
such ut, had she been simply Miss 
Grantly, or Lady Griselda Grantly, as the cas« 
might have been, he thought he might have 
been able to speak to her with more ease. As 
it was, he certainly had found the task difficult, 
down in the country—though he had heard of 
men of his class doing the same sort of thing all 
his life. For my own part, I believe, that the 
reputed sinners are much more numerous than 
the sinners. 

As he sat there, acertain Mr. Fothergill came 
in upon him. Mr. Fothergill was a gentleman 
who managed most of his uncle’s ordinary af- 
fairs—a clever fellow, who knew on which side 
| his bread was buttered. Mr. Fothergill was nat- 
| urally anxious to stand well with the heir; but 

to stand well with the owner was his business in 
life, and with that business he never allowed 
any thing to interfere. On this occasion Mr. 
Fothergill was very civil, complimenting his fu- 
ture possible patron on his very powerful speech, 
and predicting for him political power with much 
more certainty than the newspapers which had, 
or had not, come from the world of spirits. Mr. 
Fothergill had come in to say a word or two 
about some matter of business. As all Mr. Pal- 
liser’s money passed through Mr. Fothergill’s 
hands, and as his electioneering interests were 
managed by Mr. Fothergill, Mr. Fothergill not 
unfrequently called to say a necessary word or 
two. When this was done he said another word 
or two, which might be necessary or not, as the 
case might be. 

‘* Mr. Palliser,” said he, ‘I wonder you don’t 
think of marrying. I hope you'll excuse me.” 
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Mr. Palliser was by no means sure that he | | pias whether there was any thing in it—but | 
would excuse him, and sat himself suddenly up-| fancied he was going to make some change in 
tight in his chair in a manner that was intended | the present arrangements. He did not do it. 
to exhibit a first symptom of outraged dignity. | and it might have been fancy. Only think, 
Bat, singularly enough, he had himself been | Mr. Palliser, what one word of his might do 
thinking of marriage at that moment. How /| If he says a word, he never goes back from it.” 
would it have been with him had he known the | Then, having said so much, Mr. Fothergill went 
beautiful Griselda before the Dumbello alliance | his w ay. j 
had been arranged? Would he have married Mr. Palliser understood the meaning of all 
her? Would he have been comfortable if he | this very well. It was not the first occasion on 
had married her? Of course he could not | which Mr. Fothergill had given him advice—ad- 
marry now, seeing that he was in love with | vice such as Mr. Fothergill himself had no right 
Lady Dumbello, and that the lady in question, 
unfortunately, had a husband of her own; but 
though he had been thinking of marrying, he| thereby to explain to Mr. Fothergill that he 
did not like to have the subject thus roughly | was intruding. But he knew well whence the 
thrust before his eyes, and, as it were, into his | advice came; and though, in all such cases, he 
very lap by his uncle’s agent. Mr. Fothergill, | had made up his mind not to follow such coun- 
no doubt, saw the first symptom of outraged | sel, it had generally come to pass that Mr. Palli- 
dignity, for he was a clever, sharp man. But, | ser’s conduct had more or less accurately con- 
perhaps, he did not in truth much regard it. | formed itself to Mr. Fothergill’s advice. A word 
Perhaps he had received instructions which he | from the duke might certainly do a great deal! 
was bound to regard above all other matters. Mr. Palliser resolved that in that affair of Lady 
‘*T hope you'll excuse me, Mr. Palliser, I do, | Dumbello he would follow his own devices 
indeed; but I say it because I am halt afraid | But, nevertheless, it was undoubtedly true that 
of some—some—some diminution of good feel- | a word from the duke might do a great deal! 
ing, perhaps, I had better call it, between you| We, who are in the secret, know how far Mr. 
and your uncle. Any thing of that kind would | Palliser had already progressed in his iniquitous 
be such a monstrous pity.” | passion before he left Hartlebury. Others, who 

‘“*T am not aware of any such probability.” | were perhaps not so well informed, gave him 
This Mr. Palliser said, with considerable digni- | credit for a much more advanced success. Lady 
ty; but when the words were spoken he be-| Clandidlem, in her letter to Lady de Courcy, 
thought himself whether he had not told a fib. | written immediately after the departure of Mr. 

‘*No, perhaps not. I trust there is no such | Palliser, declared that, having heard of that gen- 
probability. But the duke is a very determined | | lemam's intended matutinal departure, she had 
man if he takes any thing into his head; and | confidently expected to learn at the breakfast- 
then he has so much in his power.” table that Lady Dumbello had flown with him. 

‘*He has not me in his power, Mr. Fother-| From the tone of her ladyship’s language, it 
gill.” |seemed as though she had been robbed of an 

‘*No, no, no. One man does not have an-/| anticipated pleasure by Lady Dumbello’s pro- 
other in his power in this country—not in that | longed sojourn in the halls of her husband's an- 
way; but then, you know, Mr. Palliser, it would | cestors. ‘I feel, however, quite convinced,” 
hardly do to offend him; would it?” | said Lady Clandidlem, ‘‘ that it can not go on 

‘*J would rather not offend him, as is natu-| longer than the spring. I never yet saw a man 
ral. Indeed, I do not wish to offend any one.” | so infatuated as Mr. Palliser. He did not leave 

** Exactly so; and least of all the duke, who | her for one moment all the time he was here. 
has the whole property in his own hands. We/| No one but Lady Hartletop would have permit- 
may say the whole, for he can marry to-mor-| ted it. But, you know, there is nothing so 
row if he pleases. And then his life is so good. | pleasant as good old family friendships.” 

I don’t know a stouter man of his age sad 


to give him. He always received such counsel 
with an air of half-injured dignity, intending 


where.” a 
‘¢T’m very glad to hear it.” 
‘*T’m sure you are, Mr. Palliser. But if he CHAPTER XLIV. 

were to take offense, you know ?” VALENTINE’S DAY AT ALLINGTON 
“T should put up with it.” pi: See oN 


**Yes, exactly; that’s what you would do. | Liry had exacted a promise from her mother 
But it would be worth while to avoid it, seeing | before her illness, and during the period of her 


how much he has in his power.” |convalescence often referred to it, reminding 
‘*Has the duke sent you to me now, Mr. | her mother that that promise had been made, 
Fothergill ?” |and must be kept. Lily was to be told the day 


*‘ No, no, no—nothing of the sort. But he | |on which Crosbie was to be married. It had 
dropped words the other day which made me | come to the knowledge of them all that the mar- 
fancy that he was not quite—quite—quite at | Tiage was to take place in February. But this 
ease about you. I have long known that he | was not sufficient for Lily. She must know the 
would be very glad indeed to see an heir born day. 
to the property. The other morning—I don’t} And as the time drew nearer—Lily becom- 
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ing stronger the while, and less subject to med- 
ical authority—-the marriage of Crosbie and 
Alexandrina was spoken of much more fre- 
quently at the Small House. It was not a sub- 
ject which Mrs. Dale or Bell would have chosen 
for conversation ; but Lily would refer to it. 
She would begin by doing so almost in a droll- 
ing strain, alluding to herself as a forlorn dam- 
sel in aplay-book; and then she would go on to 
speak of his interests as a matter which was still 
of great moment to her, But in the course of 
such talking she would too often break down, 
showing by some sad word or melancholy tone 
how great was the burden on her heart. Mrs. 
Dale and Bell would willingly have avoided the 
subject, but Lily would not have it avoided. 
For them it was avery difficult matter on which 
to speak in her hearing, It was not permitted 
to them to say a word of abuse against Crosbie, 
as to whom they thought that no word of con- 
demnation could be sufficiently severe; and they 
were forced to listen to such excuses for his con- 
duct as Lily chose to manufacture, never daring 
to point out how vain those excuses were. 
Indeed, in those days Lily reigned as a queen 
at the Small House. Ill-usage and illness to- 
gether falling into her hands had given her such 
power that none of the other women were able 
to withstand it. Nothing was said about it; 
but it was understood by thein all, Jane and the 
cook included, that Lily was for the time para- 
mount. She was a dear, gracious, loving, brave 


queen, and no one was anxious to rebel; only 
that those praises of Crosbie were so very bitter 


in the ears of her subjects. The day was named 
soon enough, and the tidings came down to Al- 
lington. On the fourteenth of February Crosbie 
was to be made a happy man. ‘This was not 
known to the Dales till the twelfth, and they 
would willingly have spared the knowledge then, 
had it been possible to spare it. But it was 
not so, and on that evening Lily was told. 
During these days Bell used to see her uncle 
daily. Her visits were made with the pretense 
of taking to him information as to Lily’s health ; 
but there was perhaps at the bottom of them a 
feeling that, as the family intended to leave the 
Small House at the end of March, it would be 
well to let the squire know that there was no en- 
mity in their hearts against him. Nothing more 
had been said about their moving—nothing, 
that is, from them to him. But the matter was 
going on, and he knew it. Dr. Crofts was al- 
ready in treaty on their behalf for a small fur- 
nished house at Guestwick. The squire was 
very sad about it—very sad indeed. When 
Hopkins spoke to him on the subject he sharply 
desired that faithful gardener to hold his tongue, 
giving it to be understood that such things were 
not to be made matter of talk by the Alling- 
ton dependents till they had been officially an- 
nounced. With Bell during these visits he nev- 
er alluded to the matter. She was the chief 
sinner, in that she had refused to marry her 
cousin, and had declined even to listen to ra- 
tional counsel upon the matter. 


But the squire 
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felt that he could not discuss the subject with 
her, seeing that he had been specially informed 
by Mrs. Dale that his interference would not be 
permitted ; and then he was perhaps aware that 
if he did discuss the subject with Bell, he would 
not gain much by such discussion. Their con- 
versation, therefore, generally fell upon Crosbie, 
and the tone in which he was mentioned in the 
Great House was very different from that as- 
sumed in Lily’s presence. 

** He'll be a wretched man,” said the squire, 
when he told Bell of the day that had beer 
fixed. 

**T don’t want him to be wretched,” said 
Bell. ‘But I can hardly think that he can 
act as he has done without being punished.” 

‘*He will be a wretched man. He gets no 
fortune with her, and she will expect every thing 
that fortune can give. I believe, too, that she 
is older than he is. I can not understand it. 
Upon my word, I can not understand how a man 
can be such a knave and such a fool. 
love to Lily. 11 see her to-morrow or the next 
day. She’s well rid of him; I’m sure of that; 
though I suppose it would not do to tell her 


sO. 


Give my 


The morning of the fourteenth came upon 
them at the Small House as comes the morning 
of those special days which have been long con- 
sidered, and which are to be long remembered. 
It brought with it a hard, bitter frost—a black, 
biting frost—such a frost as breaks the water- 
pipes, and binds the ground to the hardness of 
granite. Lily, queen as she was, had not yet 
been allowed to go back to her own chamber, 
but occupied the larger bed in her mother’s room, 
her mother sleeping on a smaller one. 

“Mamma,” she said, ‘* how cold they'll be!” 
Her mother had announced to her the fact of 
the black frost, and these were the first words 
she spoke. 

‘‘T fear their hearts will be cold also,” said 
Mrs. Dale. She ought not to have said so 
She was transgressing the acknowledged rule of 
the house in saying any word that could be con- 
strued as being inimical to Crosbie or his bride. 
But her feeling on the matter was too strong, 
and she could not restrain herself. 

‘*Why should their hearts be cold? 
mamma, that is a terrible thing to say. 
should their hearts be cold ?” 

**T hope it may not be so.” 

** Of course you do; of course we all hope it. 
He was not cold-hearted, at any rate. A man 
is not cold-hearted because he does not know 
himself. Mamma, I want you to wish for their 
happiness.” 

Mrs. Dale was silent for a minute or two be- 
fore she answered this, but then she did answer 
it. ‘*I think I do,” said she. ‘‘I think I do 
wish for it.” 

**T am very sure that I do,” said Lily. 

At this time Lily had her breakfast up stairs, 
but went down into the drawing-room in ‘the 
course of the morning. 

‘* You must be very careful in wrapping your- 
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self as you go down stairs,” said Bell, who stood 
by the tray on which she had brought up the 
toast and tea. 
call awful.” 

‘¢T should call it jolly,” said Lily, ‘‘if I could 
get up and go out. Do you remember lectur- 
ing me about talking slang the day that he first 
came?” 

* Did I, my pet?” 

** Don’t you remember, when I called him a 
swell? Ah, dear! so he was. That was the 
mistake, and it was all my own fault, as I had 
seen it from the first.” 

Bell for a moment turned her face away, and 
beat with her foot against the ground. Her an- 
ger was more difficult of restraint than was even 
her mother’s—and now, not restraining it, but 
wishing to hide it, she gave it vent in ‘this way. 

**T understand, Bell. I know what your foot 
means when it goes in that way ; and you sha’n’t 
do it. Come here, Bell, and let me teach you 
Christianity. I'm a fine sort of teacher, am I 
not? And I did not quite mean that.” 

**T wish I could learn it from some one,” said 
Bell. ‘* There are circumstances in which what 
we call Christianity seems to me to be hardly 
possible.” 


‘* When your foot goes in that way it is a very | 


unchristian foot, and you ought to keep it still. 
It means anger against him, because he dis- 
covered before it was too late that he would not 
be happy—that is, that he and I would not be 
happy together if we were married.” 

‘** Don’t scrutinize my foot too closely, Lily.” 

‘But your foot must bear scrutiny, and your 
eyes, and your voice. He was very foolish to 
fall in love with me. And so was I yery fool- 
ish to let him love me, at a moment's notice— 
without a thought as it were. I was so proud 
of having him, that F gave myself up to him all 
at once, without giving him a chance of think- 
ing of it. In a week or two it was done. Who 
could expect that such an engagement should 
be lasting ?” 

‘*And why not? That is nonsense, Lily. 
But we will not talk about it.” 


‘* Ah, but I want to talk about it. It was as 


I have said, and if so, you shouldn’t hate him | 


because he did the only thing which he honestly 
could do when he found out his mistake.” 


r . . . | 
“What; become engaged again within a 


week !” 

‘There had been a very old friendship, Bell ; 
you must remember that. But I was speaking 
of his conduct to me, and not of his conduct 
to—” And then she remembered that that 


other lady might at this very moment possess | 
the name which she had once been so proud to | 


think that she would bear herself. ‘‘ Bell,” she 
said, stopping her other speech suddenly, “at 
what o'clock do people get married in London ?” 

‘* Oh, at all manner of hours—any time before 
twelve. They will be fashionable, and will be 
married late.” 

‘*You don’t think she’s Mrs. Crosbie yet, 
then?” 


‘*The cold is what you would | 
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|  ** Lady Alexandrina Crosbie,” said Bell, shud. 

| dering. 

| ‘Yes, of course; I forgot. I should so like 
to see her. I feel such an interest about her. 
I wonder what colored hair she has. J] suppose 
she is a sort of Juno of a woman—very tall and 
handsome. I’m sure she has not got a pug- 
nose like me. Do you know what I should 
really like, only of course it’s not possible— 
be godmother to his first child.” 

‘*QOh, Lily!” 

**T should. Don’t you hear me say that I 
know it’s not possible? : to 
London to ask her. She'll have all manner of 
grandees for her godfathers and godmothers. | 
wonder what those grand people are really like.” 

**T don’t think there’s any difference. Li 
at Lady Julia.” 

**Oh, she’s not a grand person. It isn't 
merely having a title. Don’t you remember 
that he told us that Mr. Palliser is about the 
grandest grandee of them all. 
ple do learn to like them. 


to 


I'm not going up t 


I suppose peo 
He always used to 


say that he had been so long among people of 


that sort that it would be very difficult for him 
to divide himself off from them. Ishould never 
have done for that kind of thing; should 1?” 

‘* There is nothing I despise so much as what 
you call that kind of thing.” 

‘Do you? I don’t. After all, think how 
much work they do. He used to tell me of 
that. They have all the governing in their 
hands, and get very little money for doing it.” 

‘* Worse luck for the country.”’ 

** The country seems to do pretty well. Bu: 
you’re « radical, Bell. My belief is, you 
wouldn’t be a lady if you could help it.” 

‘**T’d sooner be an honest woman.” 

** And so you are—my own dear, dearest, hon- 
est Bell—and the fairest lady that I know. If ! 
were a man, Bell, you are just the girl that I 
should worship.” 

‘* But you are not a man; so it’s no good.” 

** But you mustn’t let your foot go astray in 
that way ; you mustn’t, indeed. Somebody said 
that whatever is is right, and I declare I believe 
it.” 

‘*T’m sometimes inclined to think that what- 
ever is is wrong.” 

‘*That’s because you’re a radical. I think 
T'll get up now, Bell; only it’s so frightfully 
cold that I’m afraid.” 

‘*There’s a beautiful fire,” said Bell. 

‘““Yes; I see. But the fire won't go all 
around me, like the bed does. I wish I could 
know the very moment when they’re at the altar. 
It’s only half past ten yet.” 

**T shouldn’t be at all surprised if it’s over.” 

“Over! What a word that is! A thing 
like that is over, and then all the world can not 
put it back again. What if he should be un- 
happy after all?” 

‘* He must take his chance,” said Bell, think- 
| ing within her own mind that that chance would 
be a very bad one. 

‘Of course he must take his chance. 


Well 
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‘“* MAMMA,"* SHE SAID AT LAST, 


And then she took her first 


—T'll get up now.” 
step out into the cold world beyond her bed. 


‘¢ We must all take our chance. I have made 
up my mind that it will be at half past eleven.” 

When half past eleven came, she was seated 
in a large easy-chair over the drawing-room fire, 
with a little table by her side, on which a novel 
was lying. She had not opened her book that 
morning, and had been sitting for some time 
perfectly silent, with her eyes closed, and her 
watch in her hand. 


ort, 


“IT IS OVER NOW, I'M BURE.” 


‘¢ Mamma,” she said at last, ‘‘ it is over now, 
I’m sure.” 

‘What is over, my dear?” 

‘‘He has made that lady his wife. I hope 
God will bless them, and I pray that they may 
be happy.” 

As she spoke these words there was an un- 
wonted solemnity in her tone which startled 
Mrs. Dale and Bell. 

‘““T also.will hope so,”’ said Mrs. Dale. ‘* And 
now, Lily, will it not be well that you should 
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turn your mind away from the subject, and en- | 


deavor to think of other things?” 

“But I can’t, mamma. It is so easy to 
say that; but people can’t choose their own 
thoughts.” 


: at 
‘They can usually direct them as they will, 


if they make the effort.” 

“But I can’t make the effort. 
don’t know why I should. 
me to think about him, and I don’t suppose it 
can be very wrong. When you have had so deep 
an interest in a person, you can’t drop him all 
of a sudden.” Then there was again silence, 
and after a while Lily took up her novel 
made that effort of which her mother had spoken, 
but she made it altogether in vain. 


Indeed, I 


ful, because Bell had recommended the book. 
‘** All the books have got to be so stupid! 
think I'll read Pilgrim’s Progress again.” 

‘** What do you say to Robinson Crusoe?” said 
Bell. 

‘*Or Paul and Virginia?” said Lily. ‘‘ But 
I believe I'll have Pilgrim’s Progress. I never 
can understand it, but I rather think that makes 
it nicer.” 

** T hate books I can’t understand,” said Bell. 
‘**T like a book to be clear as running water, so 
that the whole meaning may be seen at once.” 

‘*The quick seeing of the meaning must de- 
pend a little on the reader, must it not?” said 
Mrs. Dale. 

‘‘The reader mustn’t be a fool, of course,” 
said Bell. 

‘* But then so many readers are fools,” said 
Lily. ‘*And yet they get something out of 
their reading. Mrs. Crump is always poring 
over the Revelations, and nearly knows them by 
heart. I don’t think’she could interpret a sin- 
gle image, but she has a hazy, misty idea of the 
truth. That’s why she likes it—because it’s too 
beautiful to be understood ; and that’s why I 
like Pilgrim’s Progress.” After which Bell of- 
fered to get the book in question. 

** No, not now,” said Lily. ‘I'll go on with 
this, as you say it’s so grand. The personages 
are always in their tantrums, and go on as though 
they were mad. Mamma, do you know where 
they’re going for the honey-moon ?” 

‘*No, my dear.” 

**He used to talk to me about going to the 
lakes.” And then there was another pause, 
during which Bell observed that her mother’s 
face became clouded with anxiety. ‘But I 
won't think of it any more,” continued Lily ; 
**T will fix my mind to something.” And then 
she got up from her chair. ‘‘I don’t think it 
would have been so difficult if I had not been 
ill ?” 

‘** Of course it would not, my darling.” 

** And I’m going to be well again now, im- 
mediately. Let me see: I was told to read 
Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution, and 
I think I'll begin now.” It was Crosbie who 
had told her to read the book, as both Bell and 
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It seems natural to | 


She | 
‘*T declare, | 
Bell,” she said, ‘‘it’s the greatest rubbish I ever | 


attempted to read.” This was specially ungrate- | 


I | 


Mrs. Dale were well aware. ‘But I must put 
it off till I can get it down from the ott 
house.” 

‘Jane shall fetch it if you really want it,” 
said Mrs. Dale. 

‘Bell shall get it, when she goes up in the 
| afternoon; wil! you, Bell? And I'll try to get 
on with this stuff in the mean time.” Then 
again she sat with her eyes fixed upon the pages 
of the book. ‘I'll tell you what, mamma 
you may have some comfort in this: that when 
to-day’s gone by, I sha’n’t make a fuss about any 
other day.” . 

‘“* Nobody thinks that you are making a fuss, 
| Lily.” 

**Yes, but Tam. Isn’t it odd, Bell, that it 
should take place on Valentine’s day? I won- 
der whether it was so settled on purpose, be- 
| cause of the day. Oh dear, I used to think so 
often of the letter that I should get from him on 
this day, when he would tell me that I was his 
valentine. Well; he’s got another—valen—tine 
—now.” Somuch she said with articulate voice, 
and then she broke down, bursting out into con- 
vulsive sobs, and crying in her mother's arms as 
though she would break her heart. And yet her 
heart was not broken, and she was still strong in 
that resolve which she had made, that her grief 
should not overpower her. As she had herself 
said, the thing would not have been so difficult, 
had she not been weakened by illness. 

“Lily, my darling; my poor, ill-used dar- 
ling.” 

** No, mamma, I won’t be that.’? And she 
struggled grievously to get the better of the hys- 
terical attack which had overpowered her. “I 
won't be regarded as ill-used; not as specially 
ill-used. But I am your darling, your own dar- 
ling. Only I wish you'd beat me and thump me 
when I’m such a fool, instead of pitying me. It’s 
a great mistake being soft to people when they 
make fools of themselves. There, Bell; there's 
your stupid book, and I won't have any more of 
it. I believe it was that that did it.” And she 
pushed the book away from her. 

After this little scene she said no further word 
about Crosbie and his bride on that day, but 
turned the conversation toward the prospect of 
their new house at Guestwick. 

‘<It will be a great comfort to be nearer Dr. 
Crofts; won’t it, Bell?” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Bell. 

** Because if we are ill, he won’t have such a 
| terrible distance to come ?” 

“That will be a comfort for him, I should 
| think,” said Bell, very demurely. 
| Inthe evening the first volume of the French 
| Revolution had been procured, and Lily stuck 
| to her reading with laudable perseverance; till 
at eight her mother insisted on her going to bed, 
| queen as she was. 

‘I don’t believe a bit, you know, that the 
| king was such a bad man as that,” she said. 

**T do,” said Bell. 

‘* Ah, that’s because you're a radical. I nev- 
| er will believe that kings are so much worse than 


ier 
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other people. As for Charles the First, he was 


about the best man in history.” 

This was an old subject of dispute; but Lily 
on the present occasion was allowed her own 
way, as being an invalid. 


——_o——— 


CHAPTER XLV. 
VALENTINE’S DAY IN LONDON. 


Tne fourteenth of February in London was 
quite as black, and cold, and as wintersome as 
it was at Allington, and was, perhaps, somewhat 
more melancholy in its coldness. Nevertheless, 
Lady Alexandrina De Courcy looked as bright 
as bridal finery could make her, when she got 
out of her carriage and walked into St. James’s 
Church at eleven o’clock on that morning. 

It had been finally arranged that the marriage 
should take place in London. There were cer- 
tainly many reasons which would have made a 
marriage from Courcy Castle more convenient. 
The De Courcy family were all assembled at 
their country family residence, and could there- 
fore have been present at the ceremony without 
cost or trouble. The castle too was warm with 
the warmth of life, and the pleasantness of home 
would have lent a grace to the departure of one 
of the daughters of the house. The retainers 
and servants were there, and something of the 
rich mellowness of a noble alliance might have 
been felt, at any rate by Crosbie, at a marriage 
so celebrated. And it must have been acknowl- 
edged, even by Lady De Courcy, that the house 
in Portman Square was very cold—that a mar- 
riage from thence would be cold—that there 
could be no hope of attaching to it any honor 
and glory, or of making it resound with fashion- 
able éclat in the columns of the Morning Post. 
But then, had they been married in the country, 
the earl would have been there; whereas there 
was no probability of his traveling up to London 
for the purpose of being present on such an oc- 
casion. 

The earl was very terrible in these days, and 
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and in his ogreship could make himself very 
terrible to those near him; but then mightJit 
not be better for them to be near to an earl who 
was an ogre than not to be near to any earl at 


all? She had therefore signified to Crosbie that 


| the ogre must be endured 


| rid of him on that happy occa 


|as her mother acknowledged. 


Alexandrina, as she became confidential in her | 
communications with her future husband, spoke | 


of him as of an ogre, who could not by any 
means be avoided in all the concerns of life, but 
whom one might shun now and again by some 
subtle device and careful arrangement of favor- 
able circumstances. Crosbie had more than 
once taken upon himself to hint that he did not 
specially regard the ogre, seeing that for the fu- 
ture he could keep himself altogether apart from 
the malicious monster’s dominions. 

** He will not come to me in our new home,” 
he had said to his love, with some little touch 
of affection. But to this view of the case Lady 
Alexandrina had demurred. The ogre in ques- 
tion was not only her parent, but was also a no- 
ble peer, and she could not agree to any arrange- 


ment by which their future connection with the 


earl, and with nobility in general, might be en- 
dangered. 


Her parent, doubtless, was an ogre, | 


But, nevertheless, it was a great thing to be 
m. He would 
hings so dread- 
ful that there might have been a question wheth- 
er the bridegroom could have borne them. 
he had heard of Crosbie’s accident at the rail- 
way station he had constantly talked with fiend- 
ish glee of the beating which had been adminis- 
tered to his son-in-law. Lady De Courey, in 
taking Crosbie’s part and maintaining that the 
match was fitting for her daughter, had ventured 
to declare before her husband that Crosbie was 
a man of fashion; and the earl would now ask, 
with a loathsome grin, whether the bridegroom's 
fashion had been improved by his little 
ture at Paddington. i 
was not repeated, would have preferred a wed- 
ding in the country. But the countess and Lady 
Alexandrina knew better. 

The earl had strictly interdicted any expendi- 
ture, and the countess had of necessity construed 
this as forbidding any unnecessary expense. “To 
marry a girl without any immediate cost was a 
thing which nobody could understand,” as the 
countess remarked to her eldest daughter. 

‘*T would really spend as little as possible,” 
Lady Amelia had answered. ‘‘ You see, mam- 
ma, there are circumstances about it which one 
doesn’t wish to have talked about just at pres- 
ent. There’s the story of that girl; and then 
that fracas at the station. I really think it 
ought to be as quiet as possible.” 


have said very dreadful things— 


Since 


1dven 


Crosbie, to whom all this 


The good 
sense of Lady Amelia was not to be disputed, 
But then if the 
marriage were managed in any notoriously quiet 
way, the very notoriety of that quiet would be 
as dangerous as an attempt at loud glory. “But 
it won't cost as much,” said Amelia. And thus 


| it had been resolved that the wedding should be 


very quiet. 

To this Crosbie had assented very willingly, 
though he had not relished the manner in which 
the countess had explained to him her views. 

**T need not tell Adolphus,” had 
said, ‘* how thoroughly satisfied I am with this 
marriage. My dear girl feels that she can be 
happy as your wife, and what more can I want? 
I declared to her and to Amelia that I was not 
ambitious, for their sakes, and allowed 
them both to please themselves.” 

‘*T hope they have pleased themselves,” 
Crosbie. 

“‘T trust so; but nevertheless—I don’t know 
whether I make myself understood ?” 

* Quite so, Lady De Courcy. If Alexandrina 
were going to marry the eldest son of a marquis 
you would have a longer procession to church 
than will be necessary when she marries me.” 

** You put it in such an odd way, Adolphus.” 

‘* It’s all right so long as we understand each 


‘ou, she 


have 


said 
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other. Ican assure you I don’t want any pro- | 
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‘‘T'd much rather go alone, because then | 


cession at all. I should be quite contented to} can read”—or sleep, we may say. 


go down with Alexandrina, arm in arm, like | 
Darby and Joan, and let the clerk give her| look friendless in this solitary s 


away.” 


But her husband has explained that she would 





ate, and there- 
fore Phipps’s sister has been asked. Then the 


We may say that he would have been much dinner has progressed, down to those costly jel- 


better contented could he have been allowed to} lies which have been ordered in a last 
go down the street without any encumbrance on 


agony. 


There has been a conviction on the minds of 


his arm. But there was no possibility now for | both of them that the simple leg of mutton would 


such deliverance as that. 


have been more jolly for them all. Had those 


Both Lady Amelia and Mr. Gazebee had long | round balls not been carried about by a hired 


| 


since discovered the bitterness of his heart and} man; had simple mutton with hot potatoes been 


the fact of his repentance; and Gazebee had | 
ventured to suggest to his wife that his noble 


sister-in-law was preparing for herself a life of 
misery. 


‘** He'll become quiet and happy when he’s 
used to it,” Lady Amelia had renlied, thinking, | 


perhaps, of her own experiences. 
**T don’t know, my dear; he’s not a quict 


man. ‘There’s something in his eye which tells | 


me that he could be very hard to a woman.” 

‘It has gone too far now for any change,” 
Lady Amelia had answered. 

** Weil, perhaps it has.” 

** And I know my sister so well: she would 
not hear of it. I really think they will do very 
well when they become used to each other.” 

Mr. Gazebee, who also had had his own ex- 
periences, hardly dared to hope so much. His 
home had been satisfactory to him, because he 
had been a calculating man; and having made 
his calculation correctly was willing to take the 
net result. He had done so all his life with 
success. In his house his wife was paramount 
-——as he very well knew. But no effort on his 
wife’s part, had she wished to make such effort, 
could have forced him to spend more than two- 
thirds of his income. Of this she also was 
aware, and had trimmed her sails accordingly, 
likening herself to him in this respect. But of 
such wisdom, and such trimmings, and such 


adaptability, what likelihood was there with Mr. | 


Crosbie and Lady Alexandrina ? 

** At any rate, it is too late now,” said Lady 
Amelia, thus concluding the conversation. 

But, nevertheless, when the last moment 
came, there was some little attempt at glory. 
Who does not know the way in which a lately- 
married couple’s little dinner-party stretches it- 
self out from the pure simplicity of a fried sole 


and a leg of mutton to the attempt at clear soup, | 


the unfortunately cold dish of round balls which 


is handed about after the sole, and the brightly | 


red jelly, and beautifully pink cream, which are 
ordered, in the last agony of ambition, from the 
next pastry-cook’s shop. 

““We can not give a dinner, my dear, with 
only cook and Sarah.” 

It has thus begun, and the husband has de- 


clared that he has no such idea. ‘‘If Phipps| 


and Dowdney can come here and eat a bit of 
mutton, they are very welcome; if not, let them 
stay away. And you might as well ask Phipps’s 
sister ; just to have some one to go with you into 
the drawing-room.” 





handed to Miss Phipps by Sarah Miss Phipps 
would not have simpered with such unmeaning 
stiffness when young Dowdney spoke to her. 
They would have been much more jolly. ‘+ Hay 
a bit more mutton, Phipps; and where do you 
like it?” How pleasant it sounds! But we 
all know that it is impossible. My young friend 
| had intended this, but his dinner had run itselt 





away to cold round balls and colored forms from 
| the pastry-cook. And so it was with the Cros 
bie marriage. 
The bride must leave the church in a proper 
| ly appointed carriage, and the postboys must 
have wedding favors. So the thing grew; not 
,; into noble proportions ; not into proportions of 
true glory, justifying the attempt and making 
good the gala. <A well-cooked rissole, brought 
pleasantly to you, is good eating. A gala mar- 
riage, when every thing is in keeping, is excel- 
lent sport. Heaven forbid that we should have 
no gala marriages! But the small spasmodic 
attempt, made in opposition to manifest propri- 
ety, made with an inner conviction of failure— 
that surely should be avoided in marriages, in 
dinners, and in all affairs of life. 

There were bridemaids and there was a break- 
| fast. Both Margaretta and Rosina came up to 
London for the occasion, as did also a first 

cousin of theirs, one Miss Gresham, a lady 
| whose father lived in the same county. Mr. 
Gresham had married a sister of Lord De Cour- 
cy’s, and his services were also called into requi- 
| Sition. He was brought up to give away the 
| bride, because the earl—as the paragraph in the 
newspaper declared — was confined at Courcy 
Castle by his old hereditary enemy, the gout. 
A fourth bridemaid also was procured, and thus 
| there was a bevy, though not so large a bevy as 
| is now generally thought to be desirable. There 


| were only three or four carriages at the church ; 
| but even three or four were something. The 
weather was so frightfully cold that the light- 
| colored silks of the ladies carried with them a 
| show of discomfort. Girls should be very young 
to look nice in light dresses on a frosty morning, 
and the bridemaids at Lady Alexandrina’s wed- 
ding were not very young. Lady Rosina’s nose 
was decidedly red. Lady Margaretta was very 
wintry, and apparently very cross. Miss Gresh- 
am was dull, tame, and insipid; and the Hon- 
; orable Miss O'Flaherty, who filled the fourth 
| place, was sulky at finding that she had been 
invited to take a share in so very lame a per- 
formance, 
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But the marriage was made good, and Cros- 
bie bore up against his misfortunes like a man. 
Montgomerie Dobbs and Fowler Pratt both stood 
by him, giving him, let us hope, some assurance 
that he was not absolutely deserted by all the 
world—that he had not given himself up, bound 
hand and foot, to the De Courcys, to be dealt 
with in all matters as they might please. It was 
that feeling which had been so grievous to him, 
and that other feeling, cognate to it, that if he 
should ultimately succeed in rebelling against 
the De Courcys he would find himself a solitary 
man. 

‘‘Yes; I shall go,” Fowler Pratt had said 
to Montgomerie Dobbs. ‘I always stick to 
a fellow if Ican. Crosbie has behaved like a 
blackguard, and like a fool also; and he knows 
that I think so. But I don’t see why I should 
drop him on that account. I shall go as he has 
asked me.” 

‘* So shall I,” said Montgomerie Dobbs, who 
considered that he would be safe in doing whet- 
ever Fowler Pratt did; and who remarked to 
himself that, after all, Crosbie was marrying 
the danghter of an earl. 

Then, after the marriage came the breakfast, 
at which the countess presided with much noble 
magnificence. She had not gone to church, 
thinking, no doubt, that she would be better 
able to maintain her good humor at the feast if 
she did not subject herself to the chance of lum- 
bago in the church. At the foot of the table 
sat Mr. Gresham, her brother-in-law, who had 
undertaken to give the necessary toast and make 
the necessary speech. The Honorable John was 
there, saying all manner of ill-natured things 
about his sister and new brother-in-law, because 
he had been excluded from his proper position 
at the foot of the table. But Alexandrina had 
declared that she would not have the matter in- 
trusted to her brother. The Honorable George 
would not come, because the countess had not 
asked his wife. 

**Maria may be slow, and all that sort of 
thing,” George had said; ‘‘ but she is my wife. 
And she had got what they haven’t. Love me, 
love my dog, you know.” So he had staid 
down at Courcy—very properly, as I think. 

Alexandrina had wished to go away before 
breakfast, and Crosbie would not have cared 
how early an escape had been provided for him; 
but the countess had told her daughter that if 
she would not wait for the breakfast, there should 
be no breakfast at all, and, in fact, no wedding; 
nothing but a simple marriage. Had there been 
a grand party, that going away of the bride and 
bridegroom might be very well; but the countess 
felt that on such an occasion as this nothing but 
the presence of the body of the sacrifice could 
give any reality to the festivity. So Crosbie and 
Lady Alexandrina Crosbie heard Mr. Gresham’s 
speech, in which he prophesied for the young 
couple an amount of happiness and prosperity 
almost greater than is compatible with the cir- 
cumstances of humanity. His young friend 
Crosbie, whose acquaintance he had been de- 
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lighted to make, was well known as one of the 
rising pillars of the State. Whether his future 
career might be parliamentary, or devoted to the 
permanent Civil Service of the country, it would 
be alike great, noble, and prosperous. As to 
his dear niece, who was now filling that position 
in life which was most beautiful and glorious 
for a young woman, she could not have done 
better. She had preferred genius to wealth— 
so said Mr. Gresham—and she would find her 
fitting reward 


As to her finding her fitting re- 
ward, whatever her preferences may have been, 


there Mr. Gresham was no doubt quite right. 
On that head I myself have no doubt whatever. 
After that Crosbie returned thanks, making a 
much better speech than nine men do out of ten 
on such occasions, and then the thing was over 
No other speaking was allowed, and within half 
an hour from that time he ar 
the post-chaise, being carried 


d his bride were in 
away to the Folke- 
for that place had been 
chosen as the scene of their honey-moon. dt 
had been at one time intended that the journey 
to Folkestone should be made simply as the first 
stage to Paris, but Paris and all foreign travel- 
ing had been given up by degrees. 


¥ 


stone railway station ; 


‘I don’t care a bit about France, we have 
been there so often,” Alexandrina said. 

She had wished to be taken to Naples, but 
Crosbie hud made her understand, at the first 
whispering of the word, that Naples was quite 
out of the question. He must look now in all 
From the very first outset of 
his career he must save 
shilling could be saved 


things to money. 
a shilling wherever a 
To this view of life no 
opposition was made by the De Courcy interest. 
Lady Amelia had explained to her sister that 
they ought so to do their honey-mooning that it 
should not cost more than if they began keep- 
ing house at once. Certain things must be done 
which, no doubt, were costly in their nature. 
The bride must take with her a well-dressed 
lady’s-maid. The rooms at the Folkstone hotel 
must be large, and on the first floor, A car- 
riage must be hired for her use while she re- 
mained ; but every shilling must be saved the 
spending of which would not make itself ap- 
parent to the outer world. Oh, deliver us from 
the poverty of those who, with small means, 
affect a show of wealth! There is no whiten- 
ing equal to that of sepulchres whited as they 
are whited! 

3y the proper administration of a slight bribe 
Crosbie secured for himself and his wife a com- 
partment in the railway carriage to themselves. 
And as he seated himself opposite to Alexan- 
drina, having properly tucked her up with all her 
bright-colored trappings, he remembered that he 
had never in truth been alone with her before. 
He had danced with her frequently, and been 
left with her for a few minutes between the fig- 
ures. He had flirted with her in crowded draw- 
ing-rooms, and had once found a moment at 
Courcy Castle to tell her that he was willing to 
marry lier in spite of his engagement with Lilian 
Dale. But he had never walked with her for 
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hours together as he had walked with Lily. He 


- had never talked to her about government, and | 


politics, and books; nor had she talked to him 
of poetry, of religion, and of the little duties and 


comforts of life. He had known the Lady Alex- | 


andrina for the last six or seven years; but he 
had never known her—perhaps never would know 
her—as he had learned to know Lily Dale with- 
in the space of two months. 

And now that she was his wife, what was he 

to say to her? They two had commenced a 
partnership which was to make of them for the 
remaining term of their lives one body and one 
flesh. They were to be all in all to each other. 
But how was he to begin this all-in-all partner- 
ship? Had the priest, with his blessing, done 
it so sufficiently that no other doing on Crosbie’s 
own part was necessary? ‘There she was, op- 
posite to him, his very actual wife—bone of his 
bone; and what was he to say to her? As he 
settled himself on his seat, taking over his own 
knees a part of a fine fur rug trimmed with scar- 
let with which he had covered her other mufllings, 
he bethought himself how much easier it would 
have been to talk to Lily. And Lily would have 
been ready with all her ears, and all her mind, 
and all her wit, to enter quickly upon whatever 
thoughts had occurred to him. In that respect 
Lily would have been a wife indeed—a wife that 
would have transferred herself with quick men- 
tal activity into her husband’s mental sphere. 
Had he begun about his office Lily would have 
been ready for him, but Alexandrina had never 
yet asked him a single question about his offi- 
cial life. Had he been prepared with a plan for 
to-morrow’s happiness Lily would have taken it 
up eagerly, but Alexandrina never cared for 
such trifles. 

** Are you quite comfortable?” he said, at 
last. 

‘Oh yes, quite, thank you. By-the-by, 
what did you do with my dressing-case ?” 

And that question she did ask with some en- 
ergy. 

‘*It is under you. You can have it as foot- 
stool if you like it.” 

**Oh no; I should scratch it. I was afraid 
that if Hannah had it it might be lost.” Then! 
again there was silence, and Crosbie again con- 
sidered as to what he would next say to his wife. 

We all know the advice given us of old as to 
what we should do under such circumstances ; 
and who can be so thoroughly justified in fol- 
lowing that advice as a newly-married husband? 
So he put out his hand for hers and drew her 
closer to him. 

‘*Take care of my bonnet,” she said, as she 
felt the motion of the railway carriage when he 
kissed her. I don’t think he kissed her again 
till he had landed her and her bonnet safely at 
Folkestone. How often would he have kissed 
Lily, and how pretty would her bonnet have been 
when she reached the end of her journey, and 
how delightfully happy would she have looked 
when she scolded him for bending it! But 


| bonnet; by far too much in earnest for any 
pearance of happiness. z 

So he sat without speaking till the train came 
to the tunnel. 
| **I do so hate tunnels,” said Alexandrina. 
| He had half intended to put out his hand 

again, under some mistaken idea that the tun. 
|nel afforded him an opportunity. The whok 
| journey was one long opportunity had he «& 
sired it; but his wife hated tunnels, and so he 
drew his hand back again. Lily’s little finger 
would have been ready for his touch. He though: 
of this, and could not help thinking of it. 

He had The Times newspaper in his dressing 
bag. She also had a novel with her. Would 
she be offended if he took out the paper and 
read it? The miles seemed to pass by very 
slowly, and there was still another hour down 
to Folkestone. He longed for his Times, but 
resolved, at last, that he would not read unless 
she read first. She also had remembered he: 
novel; but by nature she was more patient than 
he, and she thought that on such a journey any 
reading might perhaps be almost improper. § 
she sat tranquilly, with her eves fixed on th 
| netting over her husband’s head. 

At last he could stand it no longer, and h 
dashed off into a conversation intended to bi 
| most affectionate and serious. 
| ‘* Alexandrina,” he said, and his voice was 

well tuned for the tender, serious manner, had 
| her ears been alive to such tuning. ‘* Alexan- 
| drina, this is a very important step that you and 
| I have taken to-day.” 
‘Yes; it is, indeed,” said she. 
‘*T trust we shall succeed in making each oth- 
| er happy.” 

‘Yes; I hope we shall.” 

**If we both think seriously of it, and re- 
member that that is our chief duty, we shall do 
so.” 

**Yes; I suppose we shall. I only hope we 
sha’n’t find the house very cold. It is so new, 
and Iam so subject tocolds inmy head. Amelia 
says we shall find it very cold; but then she was 
always against our going there.” 

“The house will do very well,” said Crosbie. 
And Alexandrina could perceive that there was 
something of the master in his tone as he spoke 

**T am only telling you what Amelia said,’ 
she replied. 

Had Lily been his bride, and had he spoken 
to her of their future life and mutual duties, 
how she would have kindled to the theme! 
She would have knelt at his feet on the floor 
of the carriage, and, looking up into his face, 
would have promised him to do her best—her 
best—her very best. And with what an eager- 
ness of inward resolution would she have de- 
termined to keep her promise! He thought of 
all this now, but he knew that he ought not te 
think of it. Then, for some quarter of an hour, 
he did take out his newspaper, and she, when 
she saw him do so, did take out her novel. 

He took out his newspaper, but he could not 


ap- 











Alexandrina was quite in earnest about her 





fix his mind upon the politics of the day. Had 
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he not made a terrible mistake? Of what use 
to him in life would be that thing of a woman 
that sat opposite to him? Had not a great 
punishment come upon him, and had he not 
deserved the punishment? In truth, a great 
punishment had come upon him. It was not 
only that he had married a woman incapable 
of understanding the higher duties of married 
life, but that he himself would have been capa- 
ble of appreciating the value of a woman who 
did understand them. He would have been 
happy with Lily Dale; and therefore we may 
surmise that his unhappiness with Lady Alex- 
andrina would be the greater. There are men 
who, in marrying such as Lady Alexandrina De 
Courcy, would get the article best suited to them, 
as Mortimer Gazebee had done in marrying her 
sister. Miss Griselda Grantly, who had become 
Lady Dumbello, though somewhat colder and 
8 »smewhat cleverer than Lady Alexandrina, had 
been of the same sort. 3ut in marrying her 
Lord Dumbello had got the article best suited 
to him; if only the ill-natured world would al- 
low him to keep the article. It was in this that 
Crosbie’s failure had been so grievous—that he 
had seen and approved the better course, but 
had chosen for himself to walk in that which 
was worse. During that week at Courcy Cas- 
tle—the week which he passed there immediate- 
ly after his second visit to Allington—he had 
deliberately made up his mind that he was more 
fit for the bad course than for the good one. 
The course was now before him, and he had no 
choice but to walk in it. 

It was very cold when they got to Folke- 
stone, and Lady Alexandrina shivered as she 
stepped into the private-looking carriage which 
had been sent to the station for her use. 

**We'shall find a good fire in the parlor at 
the hotel,”’ said Crosbie. 

“Oh, I hope so,” said Alexandrina, “and in 
the bedroom too.” 

The young husband felt himself to be offend- 
ed, but he hardly knew why. He felt himself 
to be offended, and with difficulty induced him- 
self to go through all those little ceremonies the 
absence of which would have been remarked by 
every body. He did his work, however, seeing 
to all her shawls and wrappings, speaking with 
good-nature to Hannah, and paying special at- 
tention to the dressing-case. 

‘*What time would you like to dine?” he 
asked, as he prepared to leave her alone with 
Hannah in the bedroom. ’ 

‘* Whenever you please; only I should like 
some tea and bread-and-butter presently.” 

Crosbie went into the sitting-room, ordered 
the tea and bread-and-butter, ordered also the 
dinner, and then stood himself up with his back 
to the fire, in order that he might think a little 
of his future career. 

He was a man who had long since resolved 
that his life should be a success. It would seem 
that ail men would so resolve, if the matter 
were simply one of resolution. But the major- 
ity of men, as I take it, make no such resolu- 
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tion, and very many men resolve that they will 
be unsuccessful. Crosbie, however, had resolved 
on success, and had done much toward carrying 
out his purpose. He had made a name for 
himself, and had acquired a certain fame. That, 
however, was, as he acknowledged to himself, 
departing from him. He looked the matter 
straight in the face, and told himself that his 
fashion must be abandoned; but the office re- 
mained to him. He might still rule over Mr. 
Optimist, and make a subservient slave of But- 
terwell. That must be his line in life now, and 
to that line he would endeavor to be true. <As 
to his wife and his home, he would look to them 
for his breakfast, and perhaps his din 

would have a 
Alexandrina should become a mothe 

endeavor to love his children; but a 

things he would never think of L ly 

that he stood and thought of her for half an 
hour. 

‘**Tf you please, Sir, my lady wants to know 
at what time you have ordered dinner ?” 

** At seven, Hannah.” 

** My lady says she is very tired, and will lay 
down till dinner-time.” 

‘*Very well, Hannah. I go into her 
room when it is time to dress. I hape they are 
making you comfortable down stairs ?” 

Then Crosbie strolled out on the pier in the 
dusk of the cold winter evening. 


comfortable arm-chair, 


will 
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LOW room, scanty but neat furniture, a 
small stove shooting red beams into the 


A 


growing shadows; 


a slight, stooping figure at 
the window, using up the lingering light for her 
busy needle. The fingers, pricked and thin they 
were, moved with a nervous rapidity, now and 
then pushing away impatiently the stray locks of 
brown hair that would wave and ripple down on 
her forehead in a pretty, girlish way, strangely in 
contrast with the face that looked so old and care- 
worn. Ashrinking mouth and eyes that looked 
—well, they might have power, you would say, 
after watching them a while; to-night they wer 
only dull. This was the picture. She stitched 
ceaselessly on a silk robe, whose richness seemed 
to laugh at the meagre room and its poorly- 
draped occupant. Very fast she sewed, the work 
must be done to-night; but the thoughtless west- 
ern light crept away to its home in the hills, and 
left her. She laid down her sewing, put her 
hands to her strained eyes a moment, and sighed 
But there was no time for rest, and in 
1 moment her lamp was burning and her face 
When it was finished 


wearily. 


bent again over her work. 
she tied on her bonnet, folded the costly silk 
with care, and started to go out. She turned 
round, however, before she blew out her lamp, 
to glance over the room; it looked bare and 
lonely: no voice to speak to her out of the still- 
ness, no kind eyes to pity her weariness. 

By one of those sudden surges of feeling 
which rush upon us when the physical strength 
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is overtaxed, the long pent-up suffering that her} ‘‘Did I frighten you? Iam sorry 


toil and desolation had made burst into a wail. 
These constant drudging days—for what were 
they? ‘To warm, and clothe, and feed herself, 


and herself only—to work, eat, sleep, and work | 


again, alone. Was this life? As in a picture 
the dragging years came before her, and loomed 
up in the future mercilessly. 

Oh, these hours of dark prophecy !—sterner 
than the sorrowful Past, more bitter than the 
troubled Present, what wonder is it that when 
their cold hand touches us we shrink and faint 
beneath it? The pale woman bowed her face 
in her hands and cried out, sharply, 

** Alone, all alone! No home, no love—al- 
ways, always! © Christ!” 

I think He heard her, for He knew she loved 
Him. ‘The word seemed to give her strength, 
and the spasm passed away in a few moments. 
Some thought seemed to strike her which she 
repelled—a picture of some face perhaps it was, 
which she ought not to see just then. She put 
her pain back, down deep into her heart, to go 
on with her life and trust to Him. 

It was almost dark when she reached the 
street door; but her errand must be done, and 
drawing her veil closely about her face, the seam- 
stress stepped out hurriedly on the pavements. 

I am giving you no sickly sentimentalism 
when I let you into the secret of her moment of 
pain. The heart of every woman calls to God 
out of its own solitude, in such a life as hers, 
with a bitterness He only can fathom. You 
shall not blame her nor pronounce her weak, 
that she beats her wings against the prison door 
and cries for her mate to open the cage and 
sing to her. And, I am sure, the humblest 
birds can make melody which God loves to hear. 
They may build their nests among the low grass- 
es and daisies; but perhaps the song is swecter 
then, for it has so far to rise. 

This woman took her loneliness as God-sent, 
and bore it, for the most part, healthfully. He 
must have some object for her existence; she 
would work out the problem with tireless faith. 
This night, as she passed by brightly-lighted 
houses in her walk, and saw the home groups, 
like distant fairy pictures, through the windows, 
the happy mothers’ faces, and little children 
climbing on their fathers’ knees—she could not 
help it, the remembrance of that desolate room 
was fresh—she choked and clasped her hands 
tightly together, then wiping away the tears, 
angrily hurried on faster than before. The er- 
rand accomplished, holding fast the scanty price 
of her labor, she turned to go home. 

It grew darker. People peered curiously un- 
der her bonnet as she passed the shop windows. 
One man stopped when he saw her, turned, and 
followed. She walked faster, so did he; she 
turned a sudden corner, but started and screamed 
slightly, as she heard his step behind her and a 
hand touched her shoulder. 

** Ruth!” 

**Oh, John! Mr. John! I didn’t know it was 
you.” 


ate, 
I wi 

make up for it now by seeing you safe ~g 

if you will let me.” 

He drew her trembling hand through his arm 

quietly, and walked on with her. 

‘* Why are you out so late ?” he asked, 

“T had to take back Mrs. Alden’s dress, and 
it wasn’t finished till dark,” said Ruth; and as 
}a vision of the lonely room came up again at 
this she hurried to change the subject. 

** Are you just out of the store?” she asked, 

“Yes; as I’m the only clerk, you know, } 
can not be spared early. I get tired.” 

‘* Do you?” said the seamstress, quickly, with 
| a smothered tenderness. ‘‘I am very sorry.” 

They were passing a street lamp just then, 
and the light fell full upon her face.  Yoy 
would hardly have known it for the same that 
bent over the ceaseless needle in the darkening 
room. Her cheeks were rosy with exercise and 
excitement, her eyes black and intense with feel- 
ing, as her companion turned to look at her. 

‘**Are you sorry?” he said, simply. “Iam 
very glad.” 

They walked on in silence a few moments. 

‘This is a hard life for you,” he said, at 
length, ‘‘and I don’t like to have you out so 
evenings. I wish I could take care of you.” 

She made no answer. 

**Ruth,” he said, stopping under the shadow 
of the steps as they reached the house, and look- 
ing down into her eyes with his own honest bluc 
ones, ** could you love me? Could you let m 
take care of you always ?” 

She did not understand him at first. How 
should she? She had never known since sh« 
kissed her dead mother long years ago what it 
was to hear words of love. She looked up half 
frightened into his face. He repeated it slow- 
ly, surely. She saw it all. 

**Oh, John, can you want me ?” 

“*T want you to be my wife, Ruth. Why, 
little woman, don’t look so scared. Your eyes 
are on fire. Teli me. How is it?” 

She gave him her hands, her poor, toil-worn 
hands, and while he grasped them fast she hid 
her face and cried. A quaint way it was of 
telling him she loved him, but the young man 
understood it; and when a moment after she 
raised her head and looked up at him the plain 
face seemed to him beautiful as an angel’s. 

Just before he left her he opened his wallet, 
and took from it a bit of yellow paper, unfolded 
it, and held up a ring; it was of old-fashioned 
gold-work, with a strange red stone in the shape 
of an anchor. 

“It was my mother’s wedding-ring,” he said. 
“T’ve kept it as if it were holy. No woman 
has ever touched it or seen it since she died. 
She would like to have you wear it, Ruth.” 

Ruth took it, kissed it reverently, then hand- 
ed it back for him to place it upon her finger, 
looking up with a sort of worship into the man- 
ly face, and wondering that he thought her wor- 

thy to wear it. 
| After he had gone she went up stairs blindly, 
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and stumbled over one of her fellow-boarders on 


the landing. The woman looked at the seam- 
stress in amazement. 
‘‘What’s the matter?” 
don’t you walk straight ? 
red I didn’t know you.” 
Ruth only smiled in answer, went in to her 
ewn room, and shut the door. Then this little 
yoman did a most unpoetic thing. She 
down on the floor by the stove, put her head on 
a chair, and cried again. I doubt if even John 
suld have understood these tears. A wander- 
er suddenly finding home; a discord swelling 
up quickly into unimagined harmony. Do you 
wonder that when she saw herself and her life 
so the joy should be too much for her? The 
dreariness was dreary no longer, because away 


she said. ‘ Why 
Your cheeks are so 


sat 


in another such roum she knew he thought of 
her. The loneliness was lonely no longer, for 
she remembered the sound of his voice when 
he told her he loved her. ‘‘ He loved her!” 
She said it over, kissing the quaint ring. 

But I shall tell you no more of this. I can 
not let you into that hidden sanctuary of her 
heart—a heart which thirsted like a desert for 
the water-brooks, and found them all at once 
in a burst of sunshine. 

A new world opened to the little seamstress. 
Her day’s toil seemed short and easy. The 
light and air were strangely fresh and beautiful. 
Her own dwarfed house-plants grew green and 
blushed into tiny flowers. She bent over them 
in wonder, and thought they had never bloomed 
A bit of chick-weed crept up through 
the pavement by the door; she stooped one day 
and touched it caressingly, thinking it sprang up 
forher. On her long walks—a little longer, per- 
haps, that she might pass John’s store and look 
through the open door, or step modestly in to 
buy a spool of thread—on these walks she 
watched the gay ladies with their haughty lips 
and discontented eyes, and pitied them that they 
had no such joy as hers, thinking, poor simple 
heart, that since those matchless days in Eden 
no woman was ever so happy. ‘Then, when the 
work must be carried home at night, John kept his 
promise to ‘‘ take care of her.’”” With her hand 
upon his arm, and his cheerful voice in her ear, 
the dark crowded streets became like corridors 
of arching trees, and marble pillars, with low 
winds, and the song of a nightingale. 

One evening she stood before the glass in the 
little closet which she used for a bedroom, and 
looking at herself, wondered at the happy face 
she saw there. She dressed with care, for John 
was coming to see her. A dark-brown de /aine 
was the best her scanty wardrobe contained ; it 
would have been ugly on some women, but it 
seemed to suit the quiet little figure perfectly. 
You would not wish to see her in a brighter 
dress, The room which served her as parlor, 
kitchen, and work-room looked less bare and 
meagre to-night than formerly. She took off 
the cover of her little cooking-stove, and the 
ruddy light brightened the dingy carpet, and 
softened the sharp outlines of the furniture, and 
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so before. 


danced among the leaves of the plants on the 
window-sill. Among 
of a pure pink, which had budded on the day of 
walk with John. She loved it 


Coming out from the 


them was one geranium 


that memorabk 
for that reason. 
she stopped to look around her room; it 
pleasant, she thought. She went to the gerani- 
um and bent over it tenderly. 


closet 


was 


There were sev- 
stalk, and she held one up 
A thought struck her as 
looked at it. John would 
think with her pale, 
pinched face, should wear it? She hesitated, 
then broke it off quickly and stole back to the 
glass like a guilty child. 
I doubt if you can imagine how shy the little 


eral blossoms on the 
against her dark dress. 
she 


he 


loved flowers : 


her very silly if she, 


seamstress was about so simple a thing, how she 
took the flower up, then put it then 
looked at her face and sighed; then glanced 
timidly around, as if some one were watching 
her; and finally laid the delicate blossoms in 
the folds of her hair, and with only a momentary 
look at herself hurried away from the glass, 
shut the door hard, and stood blushing like a 
culprit. A quick knock caught her in the midst 
of the blush, and deepened it. 

She formed a pleasant picture, with her face 
made almost young by the tint of the flower, 
and the rippling of her hair, though these were 
in strong contrast with the stooping figure in its 
dull dress, and her odd, old-fashioned little ways 
of greeting John. Perhaps he thought her hand- 
Why shouldn’t he? She was all his 
own, you know, and loved him. 

*‘T like it,” he said, touching with his finger 
the flower in her hair. ‘‘I want you to wear 
some bit of color oftener ; it makes you so pretty, 
Ruth.” 

Her face for the moment, as she turned it up 
to him, was really girlish. The tired heart was 
bewildered with the rest of this new love. She 
listened to him dreamily, and fancied she had 
slipped back through the years—the wretched, 
toiling years—and was playing among the but- 
ter-cups and daisies at her mother’s door. All 
happiness, real or imaginary, took, to her, this 
far-off likeness. Is there not with all of us some 
such simple thing which weaves itself into our 
ideal joys? The gleam of a sunset—the lull of 
a drowsy wind—the chime of a distant bell—a 
something which we catch and lose again, but 
without which our vision was imperfect ? 

“JT brought you a ribbon,” John said ; 
just this same color. I wanted to make my 
little woman look as well as any of them.” 

He unfolded a paper and held up a rose-colored 
neck-tie. With the quick eye of a dry-goods 
clerk he had chosen the latest style, and rich 
silk. Ruth looked at it a moment without say- 
ing a word: then, 

‘*Oh, John! I’m too homely for so beautiful 
a thing.” 

‘*T guess I know best about that,” he said, 
with a smile, and laid it upon her lap. Her 
look was thanks, 

‘* Oh dear !”’ she said, in a little restful tone: 


down, 


some. 


‘it’s 
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any one to love me.” 


He held out his hand to her; she took it, and | with a bitter ery. 
The room seemed all | spoke. 
in a glow of heat and dancing lights; the broken | 


crept up to him timidly. 


chairs, and patched curtains, and faded chintz 
were bright as the tapestry of a palace. She 


hid her face and felt his hand stroking her hair. 


*“ Oh, John! John!” 


She knew she was never to be tired again; 


she knew she was never more to be alone. 


In a truthful story of such a life as hers you | 


must not expect excitement or change of scene. 
I can give you no whispering winds and deep 
skies, no wild flowers or clinging mosses about 
this quiet figure. 
the little room where such as she—God help 
them !—must always live, and love, and suffer. 


The happy months flew by quickly. Ruth 
wondered, as she waited one evening for John, 
and thought over the summer, to find that July 
was drawing to its golden close. She wondered 


also if all of life would be as bright—looking | 


forward, it dazzled her. 


The soft summer twilight had not yet crept | 


into the room when John came. Ruth was sit- 
ting by the window. She wore a dress of pur- 
ple muslin, printed with a delicate spray of 
white—an extravagance she had indulged in to 
please John. The pink ribbon, too, was tied at 
her throat. The sunlight, by some strange 
mistake, had happened to slip into the dark 
street on its way to the west, and fell through 
the window on the little seamstress’s brown hair, 
and made her eyes very happy as she turned 
them toward the opening door. John stopped 


he saw her. 


a . . . | 
‘** You are early,’ she said, coming up to him. 


‘*T am afraid I shall have to send you back.” 
Her smile faded, however, when she saw his 
face distinctly ; it looked pale and sad. 

** What is it, John?” 

He answered her anxious inquiry by holding 
her tightly in his arms a moment, and kissing 
her forehead. Then he said, ‘‘ Nothing;” and 
sat down by her. Ruth began to talk in her 
quiet way, and he listened. 

‘*Tt is so strange,” she said, at length, “to 
know I have you always tocome to. Life is so 
happy now.” 

To her surprise he did not answer for a mo- 
ment, then covered his face with his hands. She 
thought she had troubled him in some way, and 
looked grieved. 

‘* Ruth,” he said, suddenly, ** could you get 
along without me for a while ?” 

** Without you?” 


**T mean—I mean, if I went into the army.” 


‘Into the army, John !” 

**T’'ve been thinking a great deal lately,” he 
said, in a firm but tender voice, ‘‘ of our brave 
soldiers, and I don’t think it’s right to stay at 





| words at last aroused her. 


I must show her to you in| 


;endearment, except his name. 
write that often, and sometimes she would kiss 


“T thought every one would always think I was | home—I don’t think it’s right. Our country 
old and homely; and I thought the room would | needs me—ours, yours and mine, Ruth—and 
always be lonely and dark, and I'd never have | I've come to you to know if you can let me » 


BY. 
She shivered, and dropped her hands in | 3 
For some moments neithe; 
Then he said, in a reverent tone: 

‘*T want to please God in this thing. I think 
He wishes it.” 

**I can’t, I can not give you up, John!” 

“Not for the country, Ruth?” 

‘*No one needs you as much as I; how coul 
I be alone again?” 

He took her gently to him as if she had been 


a child, and they talked a long time in the twi- 


light. I can not tell you all John said, but his 
It was a brave heart, 
though it was awoman’s. Her face grew calm, 
and she lifted it to his with a smile. 

“*You may go.” 

** God bless you for this, my darling!” 

They looked into each other’s eyes a moment 
—a long look; his were intense with a love that 
could not be uttered, hers were tender, liquid, 
filled with no vain regret, but pure as those of 
a martyr. 


So John enlisted and went to camp, but sey- 
eral furloughs were granted him before the time 
for departure. Ruth had cheerful words, and a 
trusting face to meet him with always. I do 
not think he knew what they cost her, though 
his whole heart blessed her for them. Why 
should I linger over the parting? Thousands 
of pale women know its sacredness, and need no 
picture of that which “entereth within the vail.” 
It may be months or years since, but still they 
hear at nightfall the echo and re-echo of the low 
‘* good-by’’—the last sound of a distant step— 


| the death-like stillness that shall never more be 
an instant with a choking in his throat when | 


broken. 

It was in August that he went, and her life 
with its tenfold loneliness went on as in the old 
days before they were engaged. Only his let- 
ters came—full of love and courage. She would 
sit up till late every night, and cramp her al- 
ready tired fingers to answer them; writing in 
her timid, loving way, putting in few words of 
She loved to 


it shyly, or drop a tear on it perhaps, and then 


try to wipe it off so he should not see the mark. 


It was curious to see her, when she took out 


his little picture and looked at it with her large, 
reverent eyes; and when a distant step was 
heard in the house she would start as if guilty, 
and with burning cheeks hide it away. 
you could not laugh at her. 

felt more like crying, perhaps. 


Yet 
You would have 


As the pile of John’s cheerful letters increased, 


| and still he was safe and perfectly well, she her- 
self grew more trusting, and began to sing a lit- 
tle at her work. 
after all. 


Perhaps he would come home 


One night she heard the newsboys’ shout of a 


great battle, and saw an unusual crowd around 
the bulletins. 


She stopped to read the rumors 


A SACRIFICE 


of the Maryland battles with a sharp pain at | 
her heart. But John’s regiment had not drill 

enough yet to fight; she would not be anxious. 

Yet her lips were compressed, and her eyes fever- 

ishly bright all day. 

Then came the news which stirred the North } 
with glad surprise—of a victory at Antietam. 
The seamstress thanked God for it as heartily 
as the gladdest; but every morning she searched 
the list of killed and wounded; and every day, 
as no letter came for her, she grew paler, and 
the lines of her face sharper with pain. At last 
she saw that John’s regiment had been in the | 
fight, but nothing more. 

Still the golden days fled away, and the skies 
were warm and hazy, over that far-off Southern 
river, but the pale faces turned toward them 
them not. The birds sang with a willful 
merriment, and the gay autumn flowers grew 
and smiled in soil that was soaked with human | 
blood. The sparkling hours would pause in 
their sport to sing no dirge for the dead and to 
pity no mourner. 

Ruth waited, and the mornings brightened, 
and the evenings faded, but the columns of the | 
papers, though full for others, brought nothin 


to her. 


saw 


oO 
g 
One day she sat sewing in her room in the 


afternoon warmth. The sound of carriage- 


wheels without grew less and less; there were | 


no voices about the house; a strange, oppressive 
stillness fell suddenly about her. She laid down 
her work and clasped her hands, straining every 
nerve to listen for she knew not what. 

A step on the stairs, and some one knocked. 
She said ‘‘Come in,” for she could not rise. A 
man entered and touched his hat respectfully. 


Ruth recognized him as one of John’s company ; | 


she had seen him at camp. 

**Ts this Miss Mason ?” 

She bowed her head, and pointed to a chair ; 
then clenched her fingers again, and sat looking 
at him with a sort of fierce courage that sur- 
prised the man. 

“‘T’ve just come home on furlough to git my 
arm cured up,” and he pointed to the sling he 
wore; ‘thought mother could do it better than 
those doctors. Now it’s better, and—and I come 


to tell you that—to tell you—well, he’s gone. | 


John Rogers's gone; he got shot at Antietam 
on Wednesday, just two weeks ago, poor fel- 
low!” 


She uttered a long, low cry, and pressed her | 
‘Then she sank on the floor, | 


hand to her heart. 
and hid her face in the chair in a crouching, 
helpless way, moaning plaintively. 

‘The man passed his rough hand over his eyes, 
and moved uneasily in his chair. ‘‘ Poor creetur! 
she’s hurt pretty bad. Hard work this; rather 
be under fire any time,” he muttered to himself. 


. . . | 
There was an innate sense of delicacy in the | 


man, coarse looking as he was, which forbade 
him to speak; he only sat looking at her in a 
puzzled way, waiting for her to look up. She 
did so at last. Her face was very white; she 
shed no tears; but there was such a beseeching 


| three hours, I reckon, 


| minute, and I heerd him say, ‘ Ruth, Ruth!’ 
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look in her dry eyes, such a crushed, hopeless 
pressure of her lips as was pitiful to see. 

“Tell me about it,” stretching out her hands 
in a pleading way. 

‘* Why, you see, Miss,” began the man, ‘‘he 
was ‘long with Burnside down by the bridge, in 
the thick of the fight, when a shot hit him in the 
breast, and he dropped down just by a great tree 
that’s nigh the bridge, and lay there pretty nigh 

afore they could get to 
him. When I'd been off the field myself with 
this “ere arm a while some one brought him up, 
and the surgeon he laid him by me, and says he, 
‘Poor fellow! he won't never get well;’ and 
when John heard that he just shut his eyes a 
I 
dian’t quite understand him at first, and thought 
he was talkin’ about the pain: so I called out 
and told him *twouldn’t last long, and he kinder 
smiled and said *twarn’t that, ‘but,’ said he, 
‘it’s Ruth Mason ; and if you get better, as the 
doctor says you will, when you go home tell her 
how I died praying for her, and take her back 
her letters, and tell her I'll love her just the 
same in the other world, and that it’s for the 
country, and God will help her make the sacri- 
fice.’ Them’s the very words, Miss, and after 
that he didn't say much, only his mind wander- 
ed a bit, and he talked about a room with flow- 
ers in it, and something about a pink ribbon 
too; then he died, and they buried him down 
| by the river, and the boys sorrowed for him, 
for he was a brave soldier and a kind one, and 
| had a pleasant word for every body.” 

Ruth listened to it all; and still she sat with 
that dumb, entreating face just the same, only 
the lips quivered now. 

In a few moments the man rose awkwardly 
and said he must go, placing the package of let- 
ters on the table. He stopped a moment at the 
door and looked back, hesitatingly. 

‘The day afore I come,” he said, ‘‘I went 
| to find where they'd laid him, and I see a little 
blue flower, starry-like, had blowed out close by 
the grave, and I thought maybe you'd like to 
know it.” 

Ruth put up her hand to take his, and thanked 
him in a broken voice. Then he went, and she 
was alone. She took up her letters and kissed 
them hotly—they were the last thing John had 
| held—staggered to the bed, and buried her face 
in the pillows. 

‘*Oh, my God!” crying out, sharply, ‘‘I loved 
him so; I loved him so!” repeating it over and 

over again, as if she would touch infinite mercy 

| by her pleading, to bring back her dead from 
that far-off heaven where no one cou/d need him 
| as much as she did. 

So the night came, and she was alone with it. 

At last one of the lodgers came in softly and 
made her a cup of tea. Ruth thanked her in 
the same broken way she had thanked the sol- 
dier, but she could not drink it. 

‘* She lay so still,” the woman said afterward, 
‘¢kind o’ moaning, and the tears running so fast 
down her cheeks, and she never wipin’ them off, 


} 
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nor nothin’, and she didn’t touch that tea, for it 
came down cold next mornin’.” 

Well, how can I tell you of the bitter coming 
back to life, of the dreary days and wakeful 
nights, and the lonely evenings when the bent 
form rocked to and fro in the stillness—of the 
heavy work, and tired fingers, and tears dropping 
fast on the hand with a ring ? 

In her mourning dress, with her sad eyes 
filled with dark questionings, her patient mouth 
and her forehead drawn by pain, she looked ten 
years older. The frost of her life had melted 
into a few late, golden days, but even those were 
gone and the winter was cold. There was now 
no future; all her days “read backward ;” for 
what should she live ? 

There were still hours at night when she called 
beseechingly to Death ; but he would not hear, 
and passed her by. John had said this was to 
be a sacrifice, and that God would help her: so 
her life should be His, to do with as He pleased, 
and she would bear it courageously, and love 
her country all the more for what it had cost 
her. 

There are heroes who take their lives in their 
hands—their young, happy lives, all bright with 
dreams of an unknown success, and joyous with 
tender loves, and calm amidst the roar of mus- 
ketry, cool amidst the flaming heats, quiet amidst 
the shrieks of wounded and dying—face death 
with a smile, and we do them honor. But there 
are martyrs at humble firesides, who give up 
more than this. ‘‘'They empty heart and home 
of life’s life-love ;” who yet go back to their 
desolate days from which all the beauty, all the 
fragrance, all the song, has departed, and take 
them up bravely, working in lowly trust till the 
Rest comes. On their pale brows also the crown 
shall glitter. 

But Ruth was no philosopher, and she could 
not always see how it coud be right—thinking, 
you know, that she loved her soldier so; and 
when she gave him up, after all, what did he 
do for tha: proud, beautiful flag that could be 
worth all this suffering? And, groping in the 
dark, One met her who had himself wept and 
struggled alone on the hill-sides of Judea for her, 
and she was still. 

Could He be unkind or unfaithful? Could 
she not watch with Him one hour? 

So she lived very patiently at the foot of the 
altar where the ashes of her sacrifice lay, and 


knew that God had accepted it for the blessing | 


of her country, herself, and John. 





OUR ARTISTS. 


E are glad to write this word now in a 

generous and popular sense, and to speak 
of ‘‘ Our Artists” as if our people knew whom we 
mean, and wished to know more about them. 
We can remember the time when Art had no 
public position among us, and there was no very 
sharp line of distinction between a painter of 
signs or houses and a painter of portraits or 
landscapes; and very likely, if the merits of the 


two classes had been tested by general vote, the 
former would be the winning side, because ap- 
pealing to the more universal want and cover. 
ing the more surface. The change is now quite 
decided, although not as emphatic and universal] 
as it ought to be; and there is often an ugly 

proximity of popular association between art and 

artifice, or the artist and the mere showman, th 

close student and faithful workman, who takes 
the truth of nature for his standard, and the 
mere trickster whose aim is, by some cunning 
sleight of hand, to make things appear what they 

are not, and to leave nature to the dogs. Un- 
doubtedly real artists still suffer keenly from the 
stings and arrows of the rude and ignorant, and 

many a gifted and well-trained painter finds his 
very excellences set against him by the super- 
ficial observer, and hideous patches of green, 

and yellow, and scarlet preferred to his modest 
tints, and really brilliant, yet wisely subdued 
climax of tones. But we must all suffer if we 
aspire, and artists must not think that they are 

the only people against whom the world has a 
spite, and whose toes were born to be trod upon. 

All men who have fine natures, and who do fine 
work, are in the same box, and often chide their 
stars that they were not born on a more celestial 
planet than this mother earth. So far as sensi- 
tiveness is concerned, a large number of us all 
are of the artistic temperament, and most of us 
must suffer from the world’s coldness without 
having any original genius to carry its fire into 
the enemy’s country, and to keep our feet warm 
at their hearth-stones. This experience should 
give us more of a fellow-feeling for artists, and 
make us rejoice in their having fair play dealt 
out to them for our sakes as well as theirs, or in 
the hope that all sensitive natures may in the 
end have better appreciation under the wings of 
art and its genial muses. 

Many signs encourage us to believe that the 
day of Art, as a high intellectual, social, and 
moral interest, has already dawned upon our 
country. The word itself is its own introduc- 
tion and proof. The time has been when peo- 
ple started at its three mystical letters, and did 
not know what under the sun they meant, wheth- 
er the art of printing, or baking, or cooking, or 
farming, or what not; and even when they 
| learned to recognize the several classes of art- 
ists, they were not prepared to accept the truth 
that embraces them all, and salute Art itself as 
master of all the separate beautiful arts. Even 
| now there is not so full an understanding of its 
| meaning as there should be, and the fact of art 
| is more obvious to most people than its philoso- 
| phy. They see clearly that a large number of 
| persons of widely various tastes and pursuits as- 

sociate together congenially in the love of beau- 
tiful arts, and that an important body of litera- 
| ture is rising up to illustrate and reward their 
| affinities. Our young children, moreover, in 
| their way get some idea of the new and purer 
tastes that are showing themselves in their school 
songs and lessons, and even in their plays; and 
| there are few of our bright girls and boys who do 
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not find out while in their teens, that the Beauti- | tial innocence and love. It 1s something, how- 
fal in the method of God himself has a place be- | ever, that these strifes do not break fellowship, 
tween the Good and the True, and that the study and the guild of Art is one in form and name. 

of the beautiful, or esthetics, is a part of all gen- We confess to being very desirous to have 
erous education. Kind Heaven itself bountiful- | our artists recognized by our people at large as 
ly helps out the illustration not only by so flood- | an essential profession, and to have Art itself 
ing the earth, and waters, and skies with scenes ranked among the substantial interests of life. 
und elements of loveliness, but by liberally be- It is not enough that their best works are to a 
stowing more interior gifts, and endowing a con- certain extent appreciated, and do not go beg- 
siderable portion of the young with decided tastes ging for purchasers. Their work, or 
and talents for the beautiful arts. Every year ought to be esteemed like that of the great pro- 
some new spark of genius is flashing out from | fessions, and generous place should be given to 
the spirit of some unobtrusive girl or boy, who | it in society, patriotism, and religion. We are 
hardly dares to believe the truth that great Na- | not satisfied to have any true man estimated 
ture whispers into the ear; and there is no more | merely by a fortunate hit or two before the pub- 
encouraging view of the future of our artists lic; and any lawyer, physician, clergyman, or 
than the prospect of their being constantly the | merchant would be aggrieved at having no 


calling, 


educators of a new and susceptible generation | standing accorded to him except what he wins 
who can generally enjoy, and in time study and | by striking or exceptional successes, or even by 


rival in part the master-pieces set before them. 
We are not indeed satisfied with the present 
position of Art among our people, but we are sure 


that it is now put upon the right way. No pur- 
suit amounts to much of any thing until it is 
made a regular profession, and as such is re- 


spected by its own members. Even genius 


any conspicuous works, without regard to the 
habits, tastes, and convictions that they imply. 
We are all of us most happy when we are treat- 
ed as good for something in ourselves, as be- 
longing of right to worthy society, without be- 
ing obliged constantly to show our ticket of ad- 
mission, and to confess thus that we were let in 


needs its own circle of fellowship for its defense by purchase or favor, and do not of ourselves 
and comfort; and although its great productions | make one of the circle. 
may at last challenge the world and fight their tifying than to find that we are prized merely 
way to fame, there are long and weary periods for some artificial act or casual accomplishment, 
of preparation and experiment, in which friend- and not for the culture and experience that 
ly and judicious association is invaluable, and have cost us so many years of careful study and 
genius is consoled and strengthened, while com- thought. What can be more insulting, for ex- 
mon talent is educated and almost formed under , ample, to a cultivated and high-minded clergy- 
the kindly auspices. We need only ask what | man than to be treated as if he were intended 
the learned professions would be without fellow- | merely to say grace at table, or help out the 
feeling and common usages, in order to show 
how desolate and limited must be the path of ding by his pleasing elocution and graceful ges- 
our artists without professional association. We ture and attitude. He is not at ease until he 
rejoice to see so many proofs of their growing | is received among gentlemen as one of them, 
respect for their work and for each other. No | and his place is recognized and honored, wheth- 
corner-stone has been laid within our remem- er he happens to have any thing official to do or 
brance that has cheered us more than that un- | not. Now in precisely this way, or according 
der the foundation of that noble temple of the to this principle, our best artists ought to be rec- 
beautiful arts, the National Academy of Design, | ognized; and not merely for their conspicuous 
now erecting in this city. The readiness with works, but for the culture from which they em- 
which the requisite funds have been subscribed | anate, the tastes and associations which they 
is an encouraging sign of the state of social opin- imply, they are to be sought and respected. As 
ion as to the claims of Art, as well as an honor- a class, we need them in society, and the ideas 
able tribute to the worth of our artists. In one and principles of study and practice which they 
sense, indeed, they are luckier than most other | follow ought to be carefully cherished in con- 
professions, for there is no open split in their versation and instruction. 

conventicle, no schools of practice at swords’ We are confident that both parties will be 
points with each other, as among the doctors, gainers by giving to our artists more to do with 
nor rival sects, as among the clergy. Into this the education of our children. The rules and 
new gate, called Beautiful, the whole tribe will | laws of zsthetics are as important as any branch 
go, and no shibboleth will be spoken to divide of liberal stady, and there is no good reason 
the votaries in two. That artists are indeed | for limiting them merely to the art of rhetoric, 
wholly without envyings and strifes we do not | when the other beautiful arts are so much more 
believe; for we have taken it for granted that winning to the young eye and ear. Drawing is 
Paradise was lost a great while ago, and we the true art of seeing, and the hand is as flexible in 
have known some who could make the old Eden childhood as the tongue, and may learn to make 
bloom anew beneath their magic pencil, who | form as easily as the tongue makes speech. How 
yet could not exorcise from their own heart and | many of us who are fair linguists and good arith- 
home and social walk the hissing serpent who meticians have cause to lament that our fingers 
brought discord into that first garden of celes- | are so ignorant of the pencil; and we are puzzled 


Nothing is more mor- 


stateliness of a funeral or the elegance of a wed- 
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to give the slightest sketch of a landscape, house, 
or tree, or even to draw a rock or a gate well 
enough to give a stranger a tolerable idea of the 
original. Hardly any accomplisiiment do we 
more envy our children than this—the power to 
take nature upon the wing, and bring home from 
their rides and rambles little sketches of the 
pretty things they have seen. If color is added to 
drawing the greater the charm; and undoubted- 
ly a judicious teacher will find some taste for the 
beautiful in most of our young people, and can 
help parents much in deciding the aptitudes of 
their children for useful and ornamental arts. 

In this way the range of employment might 
be much extended among artists themselves, and 
a vastly wider scope be secured to school educa- 
tion. There are a great many excellent men, of 
good literary gifts, who could very profitably vary 
their labor and enlarge their resources by teach- 
ing, without in the least interfering with their 
professional standing. Nay, why may not the 
teaching of Art be of itself a vocation; and thus 
the title Doctor of Arts, as well as of Medicine, 
Divinity, and Laws, find its way into our Acad- 
emies? Weare confident that the tone of edu- 
cation and society would be vastly elevated by 
such influence, and taste would gain delicacy 
and sentiment upon all matters of life. We are 
often in a very bad way because we do not know 
what the beautiful really is; and every little city 
in the land wastes in a single year in miserable 
shams, poor artifices of showy dress and unmean- 
ing furniture, wealth enough to build a stately 
hall of the beautiful arts, and fill it with fitting 
paintings, if not statuary. Our whole standard 
needs reforming, and the sooner our children 
begin to note the difference between art and 
artificiality, the substance of the beautiful and 
the mere show, our purses and our principles 
will be much the better for the change. 

True it is that all fine tastes are costly, but 
not nearly so costly as the mock tastes that are 
usually called superfine ; and Miss Flora M‘Flim- 
sey is a far more expensive companion for our 
girls than any of the old Muses or their vota- 
ries. If dress is the ruling love, and if the dress 
must be in the height of the reigning mode, each 
costume must cost a tolerable picture or marble, 
and becomes worthless almost as soon as it is 
worn; while the appetite that it feeds, unlike 
the taste for beautiful art, becomes more and 
more impatient of the simplicity of nature, and 
more and more ravenous for extravagance and 
ostentation. It would certainly be a great gain 
every way if we could apply the true esthetics 
to our houses, dress, tables, and way of living in 
general. We could then seek the things that are 
best, and often prefer what is very cheap and 
simple as being most beautiful, while the vulgar 
rich rush after folly and ugliness, thinking it 
must be charming because it is so very dear. In 
fact, the really beautiful is cheap in comparison 
with the merely showy ; and a truly artistic eye 
will find untold riches in every landscape, water, 
and wood, and may teach the skillful hand to 
cull or to copy rare charms of color or proportion 


on every side, and adorn the home with a naive 
simplicity that wealth itself might covet. No 
homes are more winning to us than those pretty 
little nests that are so bird-like, with all their 
rustic adornings of colored leaves, and airy 
grasses, and trailing vines, and the like natural 
gems of art. When the pencil adds its skill, 
and a gifted son or daughter enriches the walls 
with a few spirited drawings or paintings the 
charm is complete, and Art and Nature help 
each other out delightfully. The culture im- 
plied in such tastes is a valuable part of educa- 
tion, and the homes where our best artists are 
intimate win from them a kind of atmosphere of 
refinement that favors all beautiful growths of 
thought and sentiment. What better can we do 


for a bright girl, next to forming her religious 
principles, than to open her vision to the loveli- 
ness with which God has been pleased to fill cre- 
ation, and make fact of what the poet says: 


**To her there's a story in every breeze, 
And a picture in every wave ?" 

Whea ample means allow, the home may 
welcome the artist in more substantial shape, 
and set up his choicest works among the house- 
hold treasures. It is not as expensive a luxury, 
relatively, as it is often thought to be, to indulge 
in this taste; for a picture of high merit can be 
had for a less sum than is often given for a mir- 
ror or a set of curtains, and the picture is for all 
time, while the furniture may be worth little or 
nothing when the mode changes. Good pic- 
tures are a legacy from father to son—or, to use 
a more financial figure, they are a good invest- 
ment; anda really first-rate collection of paint- 
ings is as good as silver and gold for time of 
need, and less liable to the thieves that break 
through and steal. We have friends who have 
tried this experiment to the astonishment of 
their acquaintance, and found that, after being 
laughed at for extravagance in spending fifteen 
or twenty thousand dollars upon choice pictures, 
they could get their money back, and even more, 
after the dark day had come upon them ; while 
the mere modists, who had spent all they could 
spare in dress, furniture, and feasting, found that 
little was left, and they could not have their cake 
and eat it too. 

We often wonder that our men of wealth do 
not give more subjects of native interest to our 
artists, and try to fill their walls with more of 
the riches of our own rivers, lakes, vales, and 
mountains. Every man who has lived in the 
country and made his fortune in the city must 
be haunted by charming scenes about the old 
homestead that he would gladly keep before him 
in his more artificial life. What would you or 
I give, dear reader, to get hold of Kensett, Hart, 
Colman, Inness, Haseltine, Cropsey, Casilear, 
Gignoux, Bierstadt, or Church for a month or 


| two, so as to have them take suitable sketches 


of the charmed spots about the old country 


| home, and in due season enshrine them in gems 


of choice art that would make great Nature our 
household friend, and carry info the shady side 
of life all the sunshine and witchery of our early 





vs. Human life, too, how rich it is in sub- 
jects, exacting though they be; and too few of 
our artists may be able to put a merry girl or 
boy, or a lovely wife or daughter, upon canvas 
and make them altogether at home there, in 
speaking form and attitude. Yet some can do 
it, and those homes are happy who can have the 
work of their hands and embalm the dying 
years in unfading beauty—nay, rather keep the 
passing years alive, so that no hue nor trait nor 
smell of death shall be upon them. We know 
that all this care and cost will be called need- 
less by some, and the photographer will be raised 
to the place before held by the painter. All 
honor to the photograph; but it is no substi- 
tute for high art; and saying nothing of the 
fact that it takes an artist to make a good pho- 
tographer, we must have an artist to complete 
the work, and virtually take the portrait over 
again, since the camera is bound by its own na- 
ture to distort and falsify in respect to propor- 
tion and foreshortening. Art only, original art, 
can hold the mirror up to nature, and bring into 
play not only the form but the life of beings and 
things. The fact is certainly so, whatever may 
be its philosophy; and the photograph of any 
living thing, whether flower or face, is tame and 
dead compared with the sketch of a true artist. 
Upon stone-walls the camera is mighty as it is 
minute, but upon living things it insists upon 
putting something of that same look of stone. 
No photograph can give the real man, as Carpen- 
ter, Baker, Hicks, Elliott, and others can do in 
portraits, and Lang, Gray, Huntington, Leutze, 
and their peers in ideal and historic pieces. 

We are for opening to our artists a wider 
range in 
workers, and what we say especially of painters 
we would say of the whole craft. We would be 
as hospitable to them in our national and pub- 
lic edifices; and we are by no means so strait- 
laced as to look upon religion as wholly outside 
of their province. ‘The wonder often is that we 
have not more of true national art, and we al- 
low that there is some room for the wonder, re- 
spectable as are our galleries at Washington, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. The an- 
swer probably is that we have had no great na- 
tional enthusiasm since the recent great prog- 
ress of art-culture among us; and that now we 
have resolved to be a nation we may look for 
something of the patriotic fire in the pencil and 
the chisel. Great things must be done before 
they can be carved and painted ; and the sculp- 
tor and painter are now cailed for to immortal- 
ize valor and public spirit on hundreds of battle- 
fields and in thousands of villages and towns. 
There will be no dearth of material now, and 
the artist and photographer have sketched our 
heroes and their deeds at first sight, so as to put 
all the needed materials before the eye of the 
genius that is to come or has come. ‘There is 
nothing in our native sculpture, in a modest 
way, finer than the groups of statuettes by our 
gifted young friend Rogers, and his ‘‘ Union 
Refugees,” his ‘‘ Scouts,” ‘‘ Recruits,” and oth- 


our households, alike as teachers and 


OUR ARTISTS. 
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ers, are a cheering promise of what his chisel, 
with others, will do for us when the new gener 
ation catches the rising inspiration, and marble 
as well as canvas plays the historian and poet to 
, to be. 
Gifford, Colyer, and the like, have themselves 
mingled in the strife, and not only their hand 
but their spirit to : 
whole craft. As a craft they are evidently very 
patriotic, and some of the best things that they 


ages yet Some of our artists, such as 


will do much animate the 


have lately done have been done in honor of the 
country and the flag. 

Religion in America is no stranger to art, 
vet, ecclesiastically speaking, there has not been 
much relation between the two except in archi- 
tecture. have some 
fine statuary, but these, for the most part, are 
almost apologized for by being made to serve a 
We think highly of memorial 
art, whether in the chape l or the cemete ry ; and 
since our gifted young friend Gambrill designed 
for us a memorial of a dear sister that enshrined 


A very few churches, indeed, 


sepulchral use. 


her saintly life in stone we have loved the whole 
craft of architects and sculptors, and prayed for 
the time when they may show their taste and 
genius in monumental marble. A mural tablet 
or a modest tombstone may be a speaking biog- 
raphy, a sculptured poem, and may be worth 
more to the heart than a costly pile of soulless 
stone-cutting. It would be well if, even in this 
way, the sculptor, and with him the architect, 
could find entrance and larger liberty in our 
churches, as the emancipation from the old thrall- 
dom, once begun, would not end there, and it 
would soon be thought as proper to put a his- 
toric or ideal head on the porch or by the side 
of the altar as upon a tomb. 
rarely introduced into our sanctuaries, except 
in stained glass, which are, after all, more glar- 
ing and ostentatious than any of the master- 
pieces of the pencil, either ancient or modern. 
Yet we have never seen any offense taken at a 
modest altar-piece over a Protestant chancel, 
and have no doubt that a church that would 
fitly present a few choice Scripture paintings 
upon its walls, in the vein of our best Christian 
art, would meet a positive want in any of our 
great cities. We should hope to be saved the 
infliction of worshiping in constant presence of 
many of the customary ecclesiastical monstrosi- 
ties that cover cathedral walls. Broiling saints, 
pinched and starved hermits, grim inquisitors, 
ghostly monks and nuns, are not to us the best 
impersonations of the Christian religion; and 
we like much better the humanity which God 
made and His grace has redeemed and conse- 
crated all around us. If our best Christian 
faith and life could be fitly translated into art 
our churches would need no better adorning. 
Childhood and womanhood and manhood could 
be presented in an ideal truth as well as beauty 
that would edify the affections as well as edu- 
cate the taste; and the good old Scriptures, 
both the Old Testament and the New, could 
come out of the ancient parchment and look us 
in the face, and talk to us again in very spirit 


Pictures are very 
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and life. The better study of the Bible has 
made it virtually a new book, restored its fresh- 
ness without impairing its essential sanctity ; 
and when Art will do for the church walls what 
criticism and travel and thought have done for 
the minister’s homily, it will be a new day for 
lovers of the beautiful in our hallowed shrines. 

Probably most thoughtful people are ready to 
allow sacred art a place in the education of their 
children; and Bible pictures and statuettes are 
marked and abounding features of ourtime. It 
is surely no great stretch of liberality to assign a 
suitable place for the collection, and already the 
Sunday school-room is in many cases becoming a 
rich repository of art. Some of our toughest old 
Puritans have made up their minds to this inno- 
vation; and, while they would perhaps be hor- 
rified at the sight of a picture or statue in 
church, they take positive delight in worshiping 
with their girls and boys in a pretty chapel, 
where the fountain plays, and the roses bloom, 
and fair scenes and faces look out from the can- 
vas on every side of the walls, as if to ask why 
should any thing that God has cleansed be called 
common or unclean? We believe in a new day 
of Christian Art, and are quite sure that it will 
come as soon as the ban is taken off from its 
works that has already been lifted from the head 
of Nature, and the soul is as free to enjoy the 
worthy works of men’s hands as it is now free to 
enjoy the handiwork of God. 

It might be well for both parties if Art and 
Religion could be brought into closer personal 
relations, and our artists and clergy could see 
and know more of each other. Some wit, in one 
of our late morning papers, makes fun of the 
odd juxtaposition of the two at some of the late 
art réunions, and seems to think it the absurdest 
thing imaginable. We are not of this mind, 
and we presume that the painters would not ask 
the parsons to chat and make speeches if the 
company was not to their liking. In two re- 
spects the professions are somewhat alike. They 


and give its hours to the better affections of ae 
family and the altar. Such fine spirits as 
abound among us would be sure to come under 
a higher motive, to take hold of a better elas, f 
subjects, and draw far nearer the home life 
devout sentiment of the people. The free aya 
easy method may be carried too far; and trye 
geniality would gain instead of losing, if our ar. 
ists generally were in the way of more thought. 
ful and devout associations, and in harmony with 
their own best exemplars. All the inspiratic ns 
are surely akin to each other, and he who seeks 
the spirit of beauty in nature and society does 
well to seek it at the fountain-head of Him 
whose being is the perfect loveliness, and whose 
work is the perfect art. In fact we have of late 
inclined, in our way of philosophizing, to num- 
ber all the arts among the virtues, and rank 
them as skilled powers of the will in their sey 

eral degrees and kinds. According to this view 
a noble manhood, gentle, wise, and loyal, is the 
highest of arts, and shapes all that it touches 
according to its own divine ideal. Each of the 
beautiful arts is a form of the educated will, a 
power of well-doing after its own kind. To 
paint a good picture is to do a good thing, and 
not merely to dream of doing it; and the mere 
sense of beauty, without the power of producin 

it, is no more true art than the sentiment of right 
is active virtue, or he is a charitable man wl 
says be warm and clothed and lifts no finger to 
help the poor. We do not say that fine art is 
of itself complete morality, or perfect virtue; but 
it is virtue as far as it goes, or virtue in the 
zsthetic order, and having the same relation of 
active service to good taste that moral rectitude 
has to good feeling. Great gain will come from 
a better study of all the virtue which flows from 


and 








| the supreme good through the human will, and 


are neither of them in danger of accumulating | 


surplus wealth or given to the world’s sharp 
ways. 
to us to be what are called capital fellows, and 
able to enjoy genial and instructive conversation 
together. 
vastly. Every fair-minded preacher would at 
once allow that many of his figures of speech 
would be greatly tested and corrected by having 
them tried by the painter's pencil to show wheth- 
er they were made of wood, stone, fish, or flesh, 
or all together, and every writer may get grand 
hints from the thoroughness of a painter’s study 
and the freedom and breadth of his handling. 
The artist may, perhaps, learn to think more 
deeply from the theologian, and win a serious- 
ness and earnestness that the profession much 
needs. We are not about to mount the pulpit 
and call Art into the conventicle, much less de- 
cree that every day shall be Sunday; but we 
are sure it would not hurt the whole tribe of the 
easel to hear a good sermon at least once a week, 
and stay out of their studio one day in seven, 





The greater part of both professions seem | 


Each can help out the other’s culture 


we shall thus correct the error of denying a 
moral quality to artistic excellence. Why had 
not Fra Angelico’s pictures as much sanctity as 
the prayers with which he ever initiated th: 
work of his pencil? And if the painter’s sanc- 
tity exalts his art into virtue, why should not 
his truthfulness and fidelity, his courage, human- 
ity, friendship, patriotism, or whatever worthy 
trait puts power into his pictures, have place 
among the virtues? For ourselves, we believe 
that the true artist, like the orator, must be the 
good man, and his work it is to present things 
good and true in the forms that are beautiful 
and sublime. His art is the virtue of true taste 
in its active energy, the excellence of the zsthetic 
faculty in its force as well as its sensibility. He 
surely is a favored man in this, for he works in 
God’s school and is one of his favored children. 
He makes his wares after the divine pattern ; and 
if he makes them well, each little flower, or rock, 
or tree, or face from beneath his pencil is worthy 
of a place in that creation upon which the Maker 
looked with favor and saw that it was good. 
We do not deny moral excellence indeed to the 
useful arts, and have respect for every rake and 
spade, every chair and table, that honest indus- 
try turns out. But obviously every work rises 
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in the spiritual scale as it implies a higher range 
of the intellect, will, and affections, and the art 
that moves in the light of universal ideas, in 
spirations, and fellowship, ranks above the mech- 
anism that looks only to special ends 
in individual instincts and appetites. 
One great glory of Art is the univers 


and rests 


lity of 
its power asa principle of association or assimila- 
tion. When men come together they mt 


something to 


ist have 
keep them together, and tl 
thing always is to occupy their minds. In 
barous times this 


1e first 
bar 

of 
cruel spirit; and not only savages, but people 


nominally civilized, like the Romans, liked no- 
thing better than to see a wrestling-match o1 


is done by games, often 


a sword-fight, secundem artem; and fair women 
were in glee when an adroit fling was made or 
thrust 


a scientific was 


limb or life suffered. 


given, no matter how 

The Spanish bull-fight is 
] 

a specimen of the same monstrous art of amus- 


ing; and our own fairs and elections are apt to 


turn up something of the same temper, in a 
milder or of fracas. We have 
learne , generally to keep our hold on 
the animal man without sacrifice of his intellect 
and heart, by setting the grinders to work ; 


coarser sort 


l, however 


and 
the probable cause of the almost universal cus- 
tom of social eating and drinking is not for th 
sake of the things themselves, but for the sa 

We are made one 
in sympathy by any sort of social activity, and 


of enjoying them together. 


the ice is broken as soon asall months are open- 
ed, if only by a bit of cake and a cup of tea or 
glass of wine. We will not quarrel with thes 
creature comforts, but we may well rejoice that 
we are finding and using a higher order of assim- 
ilatives, and making our artists provide then 
for us. The beautiful is the fairy-land of good 
fellowship, and where Art opens her lists and 
lifts her pennon all the Graces are ready at 
once to dance and sing and make merry. The 
beautiful is the play-ground of the fancy and af- 
fections, and all gentle hearts are opened and 
quickened by the arts of beauty, whether archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, the drama, music, 
poetry, or, what is perhaps master of them all, 
and fit companion of them all—eloquence. How 
powerful as an assimilant or socializer is our 
noble Central Park! Fifty thousand people 
there are met as quiet as a family under the 
charm of the landscape and the spell of the mu- 
sic. How cheap and lasting is that banquet of 
the beautiful! The band may cease to play 
when night comes on, but the melodies still 
haunt the ear, and return in dreams by day and 
night. Darkness comes down upon grove and 
water and meadow and hill, but the landscape 
is there still, and will reappear with the dawn, 
a perpetual feast of inexhaustible loveliness to 
the end of alltime! Change the entertainment 
into coarser materials, and try to feast that mul- 
titude with food and drink, and how much lower 
the plane of fellowship, and more frequent the 
outbreak of rudeness, to say nothing of the vast 
cost of loading the tables with the good cheer, 


and repeating it with every réunion. But where 
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beautiful Art holds her feasts her guests are | 

they are pleased and assimilated ; 
and h many come the marvel 
holds, table 
plenty, as if none had seen or tasted those sw s 


How rar 


ilege 


manized while 
wwever 
and 


always 
the is always brimming with 
is that privilege of high art—the priv- 
of always being enjoyed and never lost 

Phe old 
rejoiced in Leonardo da Vinci's picture of t 
Last Supper might well say, ** We are the s 


yw, and the y 


fruition. monks in the refectory t 


figures the wv 
Much might they | 
said that the painted table was the most abx 


those on all—a 


the substance.” more ive 
und- 
ing one, for it was spread with unfailing 


stores, 
and surrounded with undying li 
convent board had to be 
every meal. Every picture ; 
dish that thousands taste without e> 
and every fine sculpture is a rich 
juices ages do not drain nor dry. 

We like to meet 
artist friends, and chat with them ov« 
table about the pi 


as we last had this pleasure, at the 


. } 
once In a Whit 


tures that line the walls 
Artist 


unusual enjoy 


: al 

Fund 

Exhibition, an occasion of jovment 
ment, we could not but com; 

of 

which glowed on the 


and encoura 


the evanescence the good che ym thet 
| canvas 
as soon empty in the hand 

1at brimming cup of beauty be ex 
hausted in the grasp of high art? How many 
have drunk inspiration from that prophet soul 
of Allston’s creatin \ ink 
it still! Yet the of that eye is not 
dimmed, nor is that And look at 


that other and still more marvelous canvas, 


, and how many shall d 
glow 
force abated. 
in 
which Rosa Bonheur’s touch has put all the dash 
and fun and fire of the whole horse tribe ; 
shall exhaust that world of overflowing animal 
life, or what death shall strike down those ] 
ing steeds and frolicsome ponies ? 


who 


rane- 
Rosa he 
do 

Her muse : 
pe |, and looks out from 
eye, and speaks from that lip. 


in art is unfading, whatever time 
her striking face 


Hay 
and fingers. lways 
grasps that same that 
He who sips the 
dew from a maiden’s lip may take away some- 
thi ig of its freshne Ss: 


but multitades sip the 


the lip of the muse, and the in 
Muse and Madonna are 

devotee in this respect alike—always fres! 

pure. 


have said, whet 


nectar from 
tion remains. 
Ars semper virgo, the old poets ou 
her they did or not. 
We must all be gainers by giving 


our artists 


more to do with our social and public festivities, 


and enabling them to bring their tastes and tal- 
ents to bear more effectually upon the popular 
heart and mind. We spend enough surely in 
trying to give beanty to our private and public 
but the confectioner, the 
merchant, the dress-maker, the upholste rer, and 
the pyrotechnist get far m 
We re] all 


which the hand of art has a leading part, e 


amusements, wine 


re tuan their share. 


vice in those social occasions with 
ven 
if it be merely in the grouping and the color 
and lig 


times see 


t of shade of tableaux vivan 
We delight stil 


, aS Wt 


some- 
them. 


more in those 
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charming réunions, which are increasing in our 
great cities, especially in New York, in which 
artists gather at once their friends and their 
works, and open studios, and fair women and 
accomplished men throw around the passing 
hours the magic spell of art. Would that there 
were far more of such things, and that our peo- 
ple of culture, position, and wealth would take 
counsel of the artist as much as they now do of 
the florist and confectioner. 

We know no sociality more charming than 
that which is largely leavened by art, and our 
authors and artists and best specimens of the 
merchant mingle freely and enjoy each other's 
gifts and graces. The Century Club has much 
of this merit, and not only in number but in 
visible works the artists seem to bear the palm ; 
and while the other members are allowed to range 
over the whole building at will, with no especial 
abiding place, art has its own favored hall of 
exhibition for its sons, where its freshest fruits 
may be seen, without losing its liberty to put its 
canvas and marble and crayon in any vacant 
spot throughout the edifice. Some of the fes- 
tivals held there in past years give valuable hints | 
of what good society might every where be by a 
little infusion of taste and genius. A Twelfth 


Night Ball or a Shakspeare’s Birth-night oe 


quet was poetry and romance as well as festiv- 
ity; and if the times are not too dark very like- 
ly the third centennial of Shakspeare’s birth and 
the sixth centennial of Dante’s that are near at 
hand, will evoke something of the same good 
fellowship and genial intellect. The more’of 
such things the better, and they can often be | 
done on a modest scale of expense in a way to 
charm and instruct greatly. Any bevy of bright 
girls have grace and talent enough to follow any 
good artist’s lead, and to impress their more 
awkward brothers and beaux into the work of 
improvising romance or reviving history or the 
drama. In fact, if the priest has his breviary, 
in which he notes the scenes, events, and char- 
acters of the year according to his church rites, 
the artist, whether poet or painter or sculptor, 
may have his breviary too, in which he notes 
those aspects of nature, those facts of history, 
and characters of art and letters, that make out 
the ritual of the temple whose gate is called 
Beautiful. We shall be glad to see some at- 
tempt in this direction; and as we are quite 
ready to allow to the artist his right to a priest- 
hood of his own and a shrine of his own, with 
a goodly following of devotees, we are also for 
extending his social sphere, and allowing him 
a large pastoral walk through fields green and 
fresh and varied, with plenty of lambs about 
him. Here, in our Magazine, we have been 
quick to welcome him to our nook, and intro- 
dace him to our great company of friends. We | 
like to go and see him, and are glad that he is 
not unwilling to come and see us. We have 
been pretty free with him in this off-hand chat, 
but it has been the freedom of a grateful and 
loving friend, who is willing to be done by as he 
has done. | 


| 
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| of my nativity. I trust that my nom d plume, J 





CRACKTHORPE AND WEEKs 
To the Editor of Harper's Magazine. 
Deak Siz,—At the special request of my gener 


efactor, esteemed friend, and honored partner, I } 
rang 


us ben 
f 2d the following papers relating to the affair bety we 
our Mr. Weeks and Mr. Crackthorpe, of which Mr. Ww 

has before given you some account. 





ks 
Permit me t 
that I am not wholly unaccustomed to literary labor, hay 
ing been for more than a year a regular and aj preciated 
though unpaid, correspondent of two papers, one publi 
in this city, the other in the retired though beautiful y 





Ava 
SNIKTIP, may not be wholly unfamiliar to you. P. t 


me to add that I should like to become a regular contri). 
utor to your Magazine. I have nearly completed a nove 
which I think might be published in that periodical, ang 
afterward issued in a book. It may be well, by w 
introducing me to your readers, to republish in your M 
azine the articles which I have contributed to the 
to which I have referred. A young lady, a friend of s 
employed in the large and magnificent establis!:ment of 
our esteemed friends, Purker and F authorizes me to 
say that she would undertake to write for you a series of 
stories of fashionable life, and a occasional poem. I in- 
close also a few hundred circulars of our firm, “1 
AND WEEKS, 1990 Whortleberry Street.” If you y 
these in your Magazines sent to Philadelphia you will 
fer a favor upon the firm, and especially upon 

Yours, etc., J. AuGustus PiTKrs. 
I -I have, as you will see, made some additions 
closed in brackets] to the MS. of our Mr. Weeks, which I 
think add greatly to its force and beauty. J. Au. P 


I. 
By A. Jackson WEEKES. 


pipers 








J AM under a doom. [I use this expression 

because I have read of persons suffering from 
a doom—such as the wheel of Ixion, the stone 
of Sisyphus, and others.] My doom is Crack- 


| thorpe. 


It is rather usual, I believe, for people to have 
presentiments. I never had one in my life, how- 


lever, tillnow. [But now I have a strong one, 


and it isn’t at all a comfortable thing to have, 
upon my word!] My presentiment is, that that 


| madman is going to exercise a malign influence 


on my whole life. 

There is a [feeble] consolation in knowing 
[positively and fully] that he is a madman, and 
that [however cunning he may be] he can nev- 
er deceive me into believing him sane again. 
A very feeble consolation, however. Looked at 


| in connection with the recent past and the possi- 


ble future, it really ceases to be a consolation 
worth mentioning. When I say the recent past, 
I refer, in fact, to the events of the day of which 
this is the evening, or rather night, for it is after 
ten. It was just six weeks yesterday since the 
[memorable] morning on which I quitted the 
Asylum, leaving Anthony Crackthorpe an un- 
willing inmate of that [excellent] Institution. 
Mr. Pitkins [who has a great memory for 
dates] called my attention to the fact, wonder- 


ing, at the same time, ‘‘ how that queer old 


codger was getting along.” t 
Too soon, alas! was his curiosity to be grati- 


| fied! Bat let me proceed regularly and calmly 


while Ican. [Calmly, indeed, is not the word ; 
for though I may endeavor to write clearly and 


| with method, and may succeed, yet my mind is 


exceedingly agitated, and my feelings gloomy 
and fearful. Judge if they are not so with rea- 
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Mr. Pitkins, who is [at present] a bach- ‘* And the goods,” interrupted my assistant, 


son. | 

el r, occupies a chamber in this house, and we with an eye to business [characteristic of that 

breakfast together every morning. He is a cor- excellent young man, even in the most moment- 

rect young Man, and expects to become my ous crisis]—‘‘ the goods would be terribly da 

partner next year. But who knows if I—ex- aged! What had we better d 

euse me; I will not digress further. ‘I'll tell you, Pitkins,”’ I replied, a happy 
This morning we—Mr. P. and myself—were thought occurrin 

seated at breakfast in the room back of the store, I will go out, : 

the entrance into which of a customer could be madman has no g 


aratively a stranger to hin 


easily seen through the ground-glass door sep- you. You are com} j 
arating the two. It was, however, too’early for , It is only me that he will seek. And when he 


customers, and Mr. Pitkins [who is of a literary finds me absent I hope and believe 
turn of mind] was reading the morning paper, | away. You can tell him I've gone to the coun- 
sometimes aloud to me, sometimes silently, ac- | try, to remain all day, and possibly longer—you 
cording to the nature of the article. don’t know exactly hoy 
After having gone over the war news, stocks, ‘Then he won't wait. 
other markets, editorials, and amusements, in ** But he may call again,” s 
this way, he conned the journal in silence for ** Yes, but I sha’n’t come bac 
some minutes, and I supposed him engaged in | go—let me see—yes, I'll g 
a [critical] perusal of the poetical advertise- | with Purker. He helped me out of 
ments, When he suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Hello! | man’s clutches, you know, by testifying 
I'll be hanged if this isn’t the strangest— Just at the asylum. I can tell Purker all ab 
listen to this, Mr. Weeks!” and immediately | and stay with him till after tea. And perl 
read as follows: he’ll have something to suggest.” 
AUTION.—TWENTY DOLLARS REWARD.—Es- ‘“*'There’s somebody at the door!” exclaimed 
caped, last night, from the Insane Asylum, a Mr. Pitkins, turning very white | with resolu 
patient nanfed ANTHONY CRACKTHORPE. As he h is never | tion, not with appre hension] 
disguised his name, it is tho ight he may give his correct Ole 
one still. He is about fifty years of age, tall, s 
built, with high forehead, Roman nose, and ve } 
blue eyes. Is generally harmless and apparently sane in | into my throat, and a cold sweat broke out all 
manner, but becomes violent and dangerous if he suspects oyer me. For an instant we both sat very still 


treachery, or if any force is attempted in trying to s« e << Ie there no one here?” said @ gentle vole: 
l 1 r said af ik 


if—” I murmured, but could not 
another word. My heart seemed struggling 


The above reward will be paid to any person who 
shall succeed in detaining him until word can be sent to 
the Asylum, and proper assistance dis; hed to take customer, pré bal ly. 
charge of the unfortunate gentleman. I felt a sense of ineffable relief as Mr. Pitkins, 

I gazed at Mr. Pitkins in such consternation after a moment’s pause to collect himself, went 
and alarm that he exclaimed, calmly, nay, resolutely] into the store. gut I 
‘“What’s the matter [my dear], Sir? Are resolved not to await another trial of my nerves, 


Thank Heaven! it was a woman’s. <A mere 


you ill? Every minute was of importance. The next, the 

“Til!” I cried, finding speech at last; ‘‘you’ve | very next shadow that darkened the door might 
read enough to make me ill, I’m sure! Why, | be that of the madman Cra kthorpe 
good Heavens! Pitkins, that—that madman is I seized my hat and coat, and passing hastily 
loose again !” through the store—when I found that the lady 

**Pooh! they'll soon catch him,” said Mr. | whose entrance had so startled us « nly wanted 
Pitkins [calmly]. to consult our Directory—cautiously opened the 

“Catch him! But before they catch him | door, and looked out in all directions to see if 
he—he may come here! 
store at any moment, Sir! And, this time, he | about to make a bolt for Purker’s, whose [ad- 
may not come to play a comparatively harmless, | mirably-furnishe d] store was but a few doors 
though very disagreeable and malicious trick off, on the opposite side of the way (he deals in 
upon me. No, Sir! he may come in his dan-| auction goods), when Mr. Pitkins touched me 
gerous mood! He may commit arson, or mur-| on the shoulder, and w! ispered, 
der—ves, murder! Murder me—murder us both, ‘‘T really think, Mr. Weeks, you had better 
Mr. Pitkins! God bless me! he may be on his Jet me have an officer here, in case of—a I 
way here now! he may be within sight! he—” | can put him in the back room, you know, and 

‘**Hadn’t I better go for an officer?” said Mr. | he needn't appear, unless—” 

Pitkins, in a very altered tone, and springing ‘* Well, well; do as you please, Mr. Pitkins,” 
hastily up [but in the most cool and collected | said I. hurriedly [having always felt great con- 
manner]. fidence in his sagacity], slipping through the 

I was about to answer Yes, but an instant’s doorway. 
reflection convinced me of the danger of such a And in another minute I was safe in Purk- 
proceeding. er’s. 

*“No! Mr. Pitkins. By no means. The} ‘The store was quite full, even at that early 
presence of an officer would be certain to excite | hour. But Purker and Fogg doa large business, 
the very violence we dread. We should have a| and keep several [decent] salesmen and [some 
struggle, perhaps bloodshed, perhaps—” very beautiful] women. Lurker was in the of- 


he may burst into the | the coast was clear. It was; and I was just 
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fice, back. I went in, and just told nim how 
matters stood. 

**Of course you’re welcome, Weeks,” said he; 
‘* but if I were you I'd have two or three stout 
policemen, and simply nab the fellow and let 
them hand him over to the asylum people. 
That’s what /’d do!” 

Purker is a big, burly, hearty man, without 
a nerve in his body, to all appearance ; certain- 
ly without ever being troubled by them, if he 
has any. Doubtless he would have done as he 
said. But I couldn't nor wouldn't do any thing 
of the sort. All I wanted was peace, and to be 
let alone. 

So I told him I'd rather stay there. 

‘* Allright,” said he. ‘* Sit down and make 
yourself at home.” 

** But can’t you give me something to do?” I 
asked; for I felt that if I sat there idle I should 
fall to thinking about Crackthorpe and his prob- 
able visit to my store, until my mind would get 
worked up into a state bordering on the malady 
with which he was afflicted. 

“Something to do, eh? Let's see. Yes: 


how’d you like to go over these bills of sale with | 


the book? I don’t mind your seeing the tricks 
of the trade. You're one of us, you know.” 

He handed me the book and papers, and I 
went to work. But I must conscientiously 
say that if Purker had no other verification of 
the sales-book and bills than mine this morn- 
ing, there might be discrepancies of a thousand 
dollars between the two, and he none the wiser 
—at least, I am sure J wasn’t. However, I 
muddled on somehow, in a dual state of mind, 
between the accounts and Crackthorpe, with oc- 
casional fits of nervous foreboding, as time pro- 
gressed and I heard nothing from [my esteemed 
friend] Pitkins. A little after twelve, however, 
he made his appeatance in person. 

**T have left the boy in charge, to run in here 
for a minute,” said Mr. P., in a stage-whisper ; | 
then sinking his voice still deeper, he continued, | 
‘* He has been there! He came at twenty-five | 
minutes after eleven. He looked [weird and] 
haggard, and his manner was slightly agitated. 
He asked for you!” (L involuntarily shuddered, 
and cast my eye toward the door.) ‘‘I told 
him [in the most collected manner that] you 
were in the country, and would not return for a 
day or two, very likely. He appeared much dis- 
appointed, and then his eyes became very un- 
comfortably fixed on mine, as if he suspected a 
trick. I really began to feel very uneasy, Sir 
{upon your account], and to think seriously of 
calling the officer—” 

‘*Ha! you had an officer, then. Where was 
he ?” 

**In the back-room, Sir—asleep, as I found 
when the madman was gone.” 

** A-h! he did go?” murmured I, drawing a 
long breath of relief. 

‘Yes, he went away after a while. 
‘**Did he say any thing about coming back ?” | 





I asked. 
‘* He seemed urried and troubled when he | 
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finally was convinced you were away. He walk. 
ed rapidly up and down the store; there was no 
one there at the moment. I had just sold eight 
pair English merino half-hose, No. 94, to , 
young lady, for her brother, a minute before he 
entered. After two or three turns he st pped 
short, muttered something about ‘ blood-hon 
on his track,’ ‘accursed tyranny,’ ‘law of th. 
land ;’ then, with his hand on the door-knob), } 
said, ‘Tell Mr. Weeks I called, young man, to— 
No matter! Ill see him yet myself; yes, yes! 
I'll see him myself!’ He spoke very rapidly, and 
was gone almost before the last word was ut- 
tered. That's all the circumstances of his visit.” 
| See me himself! But that means he 
inference flashed upon me. ‘‘ Good Heaven! 
am I to be kept out of my own house by a—” 

‘*He won't come +to day, Sir,” interrupted 
my assistant; ‘‘that you may be sure of. He 
knows you won't be back—ha! ha! ha!—from 
the country before to-morrow. You're all saf 
to-day, and can return to the store whenever 
you please.” 

It was not, however, with a perfectly tranquil 
mind that I did return here with Mr. Pitkins. 
I may, without exaggeration, say that my mind 
was the reverse of serene. I found the officer 
still asleep on my sofa, with one foot on the ta- 
ble, and a strong odor of whisky and pipe in 
the room. 

‘¢T forgot to mention,” remarked Mr. Pitkins, 
‘¢that the officer invited me several times, very 
kindly, to ‘ step out and take a nip;’ and on my 
declining was obliged to go alone, which, he 
said, was hard, especially as the money came 
out of the store.” 

‘* Out of the store? What did he mean?” I 
asked. 

‘Why, he hadn’t any change, and said he'd 
just take fifty cents on account of what we would 
give him for protecting the property.” 

The officer awoke at this juncture, and ex- 
pressed a wish for dinner—*‘ grub,” he called it. 
On reflection [by the advice of Mr. Pitkins], I 
dismissed him, with the price of his protection, 


| resolving to employ a friend of my own in “the 


Force” to-morrow, who was to be depended on. 

I have passed a miserable afternoon. [In spite 
of Mr. Pitkins’s comforting assurance, ] I have 
trembled at every opening of the door, and have 
felt a strange impulse to hide under the counter 
whenever a tall shadow has halted for a moment 
outside the store-entrance. And my nervous- 
ness has increased rather than diminished as the 


| evening drew on. I have quite a fever at pres- 
ent. Really I should be abed. And as I have 
|nothing more to—Oh! what’s that? Those 


cats? Hush! No, it can’t be cats. Oh Lord! 
What can it be? There! it’son the arbor! I 
must g—” * * * * e ° 


IL. 
By AntTnony CRACKTHORPE. 
Madman! madman! I am denounced as a 
madman by the man I have befriended, pro- 





ter 
he 
ne 


CRACKTHORPE AND WEEKS. 


tected, saved! Ay, saved from actual death, as 
he well knows! This is his return for my be- 
nevolence, my sympathy, my friendship! 

I have read these preceding pages. 

Pursued by the hired minions of a petty des- 
potism, I come hither for refuge—I fly to hin 
who owes me a life; and I am met with a lie, I 
am flung off by a trick! ‘Trusting thie lie, in 
my simple faith—unsuspicious of the trick, in 
my simple frankness—I go and seek by other 
means to throw the brutal myrmidons of tyranny 
off my track. But wearied, harassed, and heart- 
sore, I steal back in the night to the dwelling of 
the man I have saved, and believing him absent 
I resolve, in my desperate strait, to seek refuge 
in his chamber. 

To avoid the Argus eyes of my persecutors I 
climb, like a thief in the night, at thé peril of 
To 
my surprise it is alit by some inward fire. I 
hesitate; but necessity knows no law. I reach 
What dolsee? The 


occupant of that chamber—the man who owes 


my life, up a crazy arbor to his window. 


the lintel; I gaze within. 


his preservation from death in many forms to 
me—the man whom I made my companion and 
friend—the man who was ‘absent for several 
days in the country” this morning—this false- 
hearted, poor-spirited, cowardly counterfeit of 
all that is frank and open and manly and true, 
I see calmly writing at his own table, in his com- 
while I, his his—the 
sight maddens me, I confess! I fling up the 
, and the guilty conscience of the traitor 


fortable room ! saviour, 
Weeks strikes him, as by an unseen blow, sense- 
less to the floor! I have laid him, still uncon- 
scious, on the bed. I have locked the door, and 
taken his place at the table. For, having read 
the pages he has penned, I will not leave his 
treacherous and inhospitable roof till I have 
added my statement to those pages, and con- 
founded him by the written proofs of his base 
and villainous ingratitude and falsehood. This 
done, I shall commit myself once more to the 
night, and dare once more the relentless pur- 
suit of the blood-hounds that malice and envy 
have let loose on me. But let them take care. 
Ha! let them beware lest I turn upon them at 
last! 

[am not mad. I have suffered enough of 
late to drive an ordinary man to insanity. But 
7 am not an ordinary man, and I am sane! 
They are all leagued against me—envy, and ha- 
tred, and covetousness, and malice, and treach- 
ery! But they shall not triumph! 

This is my brief story: I am rich, and I 
My bepthers are poor, compar- 
atively, and envious without comparison. I have 
made discoveries in science and art, and they 
have stolen them and profited by them. I let 
these pass—for the sake of peace I let these 
pass. 

But at last I invented that which they could 
not steal. I discovered a system of hygienic 
treatment for nervous and enfeebled constitu- 
tions, which was destined to work a mighty rev- 
olution in the physical standard of mankind. 


possess genius. 


fabl 
under re- 


It was then 
my insanity, and actually placed me 


hat they invented tl 
, and paid the hirelings they had bribed 


to guard +, and the medical man they ha 
suborned to bear false 


my 


witness against me, wit 
But I escaped from thei 
toils, aud journ yed for the 


own money! 
urpose ot de velop 
Inge MY THHORY. 
If I had t 
that theory 


ously simp] 


} 


ice I would explain 
d, and yet marvel 
, reinvigorates, re 
news. It of the fra 
ments of the old one. It—but I must conclude 
That thankless fellow Weeks is beginning to 


revive. 


makes a new man out 


He groans. In my journey I met him 
I saw that he was feeble and suffering. I seized 
upon him for his good and the development of 
I sacrificed myself to him; I nursed 
him, waited on him, exercised my theory 
effects 

man of him, when he base}; 
Nay mo 


on the authority of 


my theory. 
Uy 
him with the most beneficial 
making a new 
serted me, threw me off, left me! 


! Yes; 


mere newspaper paragraph, without further 


he published me 
in 
quiry or investigation—a paragraph invent 
and inserted by the undying malignity of my 
persecutors—this man, this Weeks, to whom I 
had almost given a new life, actually published 
A madman! good Heaven! 
was that! Was 


», the harmless re- 


me as a madman! 
what a return of evil for good 
[ not excusable for the reveng 
venge I took—the innocent trick I played upon 
his fears? Yes! But 


they caught me again. sleuth- 


a thousand times ye s! 
These 
hounds had dogged my steps, and once more 
they fixed their fangs upon me. I— 
Ha! I hear footsteps on the stairs! 
is coming to himself again. The 
! God! The blood-hounds—they 
driven me to earth! 


human 


Weeks 
steps ap 
proach have 
But alive they shall never 
Let them beware! Stop! there’s the 
Better flight than bloodshed. They 
are outside the door. But I wi/l not go till I 
have written my name to this statement, and 
have expressed my contempt for that miserable 
Ay, knock! 
Weeks, you are a base, pusillanimous, ungrate- 
ful wretch! I pity and despise you! Farewell! 

ANTHONY CRACKTHORPE. 


take me! 
window. 


man now moaning on the bed. 


Il. 
By J. Aveustvs PrrKrns. 

I write what follows by the special desire of 
Mr. Weeks, who is, as yet, too much prostrated 
to assume the pen. 

Two weeks have dragged their slow lengths 
across the abyss of time since the eventful night 
referred to in the preceding statements. It is 
by the particular desire of Mr. Weeks that the 
weird paragraphs penned by the unhappy man 
Crackthorpe are permitted to remain as a por- 
tion of this MS. He even forbids my correct 
ing the epithets so libelously applied to him by 
the madman, and I reluctantly refrain. 

The solemn midnight chimes had ceased to 
toll weirdly on the occasion referred to, when 
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my fitful slumbers were broken by the sound of 
strange and mysterious voices in low but earn- 
est converse beneath my windows. ‘The lonely 
chamber looking on the busystreet, immediately 
above the store, is mine. A moment I listened; 
then rising in silence from my humble couch, I 


raised the window and looked forth upon the | 


gaslit scene. An instant’s gaze betrayed the 
secret of the midnight conference. Three men, 
of whom two were dressed in the garb of police- 
men, stood talking in weird whispers upon the 
broad slab of granite that marks the entrance 
of our place of business. My bosom throbbed 
with a vague sensation, but not of fear, as one 
of these conspirators stepped swiftly out on the 
pave, and looking up toward my window, ex- 
claimed in a guttural tone, 

‘**Ts that Mr. Weeks?” 

There was a moment’s weird silence ere I 
answered firmly, though cautiously: ‘* No, it is 
Mr. Pitkins. What seek you at this unwonted 
hour ?” 

** All right, Sir, replied a voice. 
as quickly as you can, and let as in.” 

What wonder if I, firm as I am, hesitated for 
amoment? But the stranger again spoke: 

‘*Tt’s all right, I tell you, Sir. I'm the po- 
liceman on this beat. Come and open the | 
door.” 

My duty as a citizen bade me hesitate no lon- 
ger, and stealthily descending the stairs I un- | 
barred the portal in obedience to the mandate of | 
authority. 

**Which is Mr. Weeks’s room ?” demanded 
the officer. I answered calmly that it was the | 
second story back chamber. . ‘‘ Come on then,” 
said the ofticer to his companions; ‘he’s there | 
safe enough.” 

‘*He? Who?” I inquired. 

**Oh, never you fear. We've got him safe 
enough. It’s Mr. Crackthorpe, the insane gen- 
tleman that escaped from the Asylum. We've 
traced him here. He's got in the back way, 
and clumb up the arbor, that’s what he’s done.” 

Far from frightening me, this only lent new | 
resolution to my soul. These stern myrmidons | 
of the law were like me unappalled by the fear- | 
ful prospect before us. 

** Bill,” said the leader, calmly, but rapidly, | 
“you go round the alley-way and look to the | 
arbor. Sam and I will go into the room. He’s 
dangerous, they say, when he’s trapped; bat I 
guess we kin manage him.” 

‘*T guess we kin,” replied Sam, with the con- 
fident tone of one who knows no fear. 

I gazed in congenial admiration at the stal- | 
wart forms of these undaunted men, who were | 
thus coolly about to cope in deadly strife with 
an infuriated madman. 

‘** Will you please show us up?” asked their 
chief. 

I told them the position of the chamber door, 
and followed fearlessly a few steps behind them. 

Stealthily as their heavy accoutrements would 
permit, they crept up the gloomy stairs. Fora 
moment, when their footsteps creaked weirdly | 





Come down | ly, empty. 


|on the fragile steps, I thought of offering to £0 
into the store and bring them two pairs of extra 
heavy woolen socks, No. 12, to draw over thei; 
boots. But a sense of duty to my employer re. 
strained me from taking a freedom which mj ht 
have been, after all, futile. Nearer and nearer, 
step by step, they appreached the fatal door. 
They reached it, and paused to listen. What a 
| fearful agony of suspense! A weird ghastly sj- 
lence reigned within, only broken by a low moan- 
| ing sound, as of one in pain. 

‘*We must bust it in,” whispered the chief. 
and both men placed their brawny shoulders 
against the frail panel. 

At this instant a wild laugh rang through the 
| chamber, and a voice in startling accents shout- 
ed: **Ha! ha! Blood-hounds, come on! | 
am not yet taken!” The fearful tones died 
away to an awful stillness. In that instant the 
door gave way with a loud crash, and the two 
dauntless men sprang into the room and gazed 
eagerly round them. 


The room was, seeming- 


But almost at the same moment a weird form 
was seen to rise in the bed, and flinging its arms 


| wildly above its head, it shrieked: ‘* Murder! 


take him off! Murder!” and instantly fell back 
motionless. It was the form of the once happy 
Mr. Weeks! Disregarding this affecting appa- 
rition, the men had rushed to the window. 
‘There he is!’’ cried the chief: ‘‘ He’s get- 
ting down the arbor again. Look sharp, Bill,” 


| and both he and his comrade sprang down the 


stairs, nearly overturning me in the terrible 
earnestness of pursuit. 

I held my breath and listened. It was a 
fearful moment! What would be the result of 
the desperate struggle that was about to take 
place? I shuddered, not for myself, but at the 
very thought of its possible horrors. 

Long as the deadly suspense seemed to my 
strained senses, it could have been but a mo- 
ment, for the officer and his comrade had but 
just reached the street when a heavy crash, fol- 
lowed by a shriek, subsiding into a deep groan, 
announced that a tragical crisis of some myste- 
rious nature had supervened between pursuers 
and pursued. With suddenly revived energies 
I flew to the casement and looked forth. ‘The 
scene was dimly lit by the gas-lamp at the cor- 
ner. Ut was a melancholy scene. The arbor 
was aruin! Prone upon the brick path in the 


| yard, with the broken beams and trellis-work 


around and upon him, lay what was once tle 
agile and stalwart form of the madman Crack- 
thorpe. ¢ 

Now a helpless cripple! Pity overcame ev- 
ery other sentiment in our bosoms, and we ten- 


| derly bore him to the house, and bestowed every 


care upon him till the arrival of the surgeon. 
He came ere long; and, to be brief—for time 
flies, and there is no one but the boy in the store 


| —under his inspection, the unfortunate victim 


of his own delusion was transported, with the 
early morn, to the asylum. 
Let me now, with befitting sadness, recur to 


Mr. Weeks. Upon my re-entrance into his| 


chamber that estimable and much-injured man 
was stretched, speechless, and as one in a deadly 
trance, upon his fevered couch. Tears sprang 
to my eves as I gazed upon the wreck before me. 
Sut, regaining by a stern effort my composure, 
I sought the physician. He came, and, after 
casting the keen eye of science upon the pros- 
trate form of Mr. Weeks, he took a lancet from 
his pocket, and in another moment the ruby tide 
of life poured darkly from the left arm of the 
victim. But the relief thus afforded—if, indeed, 
was relief—was only temporary. After 
ee hours of comparatively tranquil slumber 
eks awoke in all the wildness of frenzy. 
It was a fearful thing to hear him rave. It was 
awful to listen while he shrieked ‘* Murder!” 
and bade them *‘ Take him off!—take the mad- 
man off!” The simple retrospect of that fear- 
some time awakes, even now, a strange shudder 
in my inmost being, The physician sternly in- 
sisted at length that Mr. Weeks should be taken 
to the asylum. I plead, I entreated, I even 
threatened, in vain. In despair I determined 
finaily to obey. 

On the second day, when the gloomy shadows 
of eve were sofily stealing upon the bosom of the 
restless earth, I procured the proper assistance, 
and conveyed Mr. Weeks as tenderly as an in- 
fant (in a strait-waistcoat) out hither. Thus 
ends my simple story. 


We 
By A. Jackson WEEKS. 

I had suffered more mentally that day, and 
was in a more unnatural state [both of body and 
mind], than I was aware of when writing my 
statement that {awful] night in my room. I 
must have had a decided fever, and my nervous 


sys must have been very much shaken and 


excited; for I had my pen on the word that is 


left unfinished in my manuscript, when sudden- 
ly the window-sash was flung up, and the [weird 
and awful] face of Mr. Crackthorpe [but wild, 
haggard, and with bloodshot eyes] glared upon 
{My heart ceased to beat. I felt a sensa- 
tion as of the rushing, roaring of a torrent in 
my head for a single instant. ‘Then an intense- 
ly-brilliant flash before my eyes.] I made a 
vain attempt to cry out, and remember no more. 
I must have swooned and fallen ere the mad- 
man had made a step toward me. My next 
moment of consciousness was a dim recognition 
of the motion of a vehicle; but it lasted only an 
instant, and I did not again come, so to speak, 
to myself clearly until four days ago, when I 
found myself a patient—just think of it—a gen- 
uine patient in a lunatic asylum! 

It is really very unpleasant to think of indeed ! 
However, the worst is over. I shall soon be re- 
leased—thank Heaven!—from this institution, 
and also from all possibility of future annoyance 
at the hands of [the unfortunate monomaniac } 
Anthony Crackthorpe. My faith in presenti- 
ments is shaken. I shall return to my business 
an altered man—altered for the better, I hope, 


me, 
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EXPERIENCE. 

[ divided 
ill- 
onsider 


n many respects. Mr. Pitkins [who has 
his attention, with great fidelity, during 
I< 
The new firm 
is ** Pitkins anD Werks” [which sounds.bet- 
ter than Weeks anp Pirtkrxs, and is there- 
fore adopted, in spite of Mr 
partner. We shall continue the business at the 
old stand, No. 1990 Whe the berry Street. 


us a cal ft. 


my 
ness, between the store and myself ] 


my partner from this moment. 


P.’s being junior 


Give 


VI 
By Amos Brown, M.D 
Mr. Weeks has requested me to e 


rroborate 
his and Mr. Pitkins’s statement above, ] 


and 
to say a word with regard to th 
gentleman, lately one 
known to Mr. Anthony 
First, with regard to Mr. Weeks: 
and cause of his temporary SO} 


of my pati 


you 


actly as he has stated them. ain sincerely 
happy to add that he 
covery, his mental equilibrium being already 
l of 


lays 
ase him from 


is fairly on the road to re- 
perfectly regained; and a 
proper diet and exercise will rel 
the asylum, a permanently restored and relieved 
man in mind and body. 

Mr. Crackthorpe, as Mr. Pitkins has related, 
was brought back here the morning after his ac 
cident. 

There was compound fracture of the femur, 
very bad comminuted one of the ulna. 
They had been reduced; but he had been rest- 
less on the way hither, and had deranged the 
splints. 
became so violent in his dk 


On the third day fever set in, and he 
lirium that it was al- 
most impossible to manage him. The fractures, 
under these circumstances, would not reunite, 
do what we would. It was very sad and very 
terrible to watch his case. He grew worse daily 
in spite of every thing: the arm ar 
to mortify. ) perform, it 
would have been madness to attempt, amputa- 
tion. On the eleventh day Mr. Crackthorpe 
died, surrounded by his family (who had been 
notified 


d leg began 
It was impossible t 


MY CHEMICAL EXPERIENCE. 
T was not from any fault of mine that, at the 
beginning of the war, I found myself sudden- 
ly almost a pauper. My father, who had long 
retired from business, had almost his entire prop- 
erty in the South, and, although he merely saved 
enough from the wreck to enable himself and 
my mother to retire to a country village near 
New York, would not forswear his allegiance to 
An 
only child, I had been petted and a little spoil- 
ed, and altogether rather unfitted for facing the 
hard world and earning my own living. But I 
was only twenty-five, and had a fair share of 
hope. 
[ felt that I would be a spoiled child indeed 
were I to suffer those two old people in the 
country to pinch themselves for my sake. It 


his country as the price of retaining it. 
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was a sad change to me, though, after the com- 
fortable, almost luxurious, life that I had led, 
to enter the little hall bedroom in Mrs. Wreuch’s 
boarding-house in Bleecker Street, and feel the 
first chilly breath with which the world saluted 
me. Perhaps there was no good reason why I 
should be so lonely. I had friends in the city, 
but my altered fortunes rendered me too mor- 
bidly sensitive to their remarks, kindly meant 
as they might be. Besides this, would it be fair 
to expect those who knew me in the sunshine 
to come out to me now when the storm was rag- 
ing, and get wet and uncomfortable for my sake? 
Certainly not. Yet still there was one house 
which I longed to visit, for somehow or other I 
felt that myself and not my cash would be wel- 
come, and that a certain pair of blue eyes would 
see me in the best light that I could wish. Was 
I not giving the owner of the aforesaid blue eyes 
credit for too much disinterestedness ? 

After some days of uneasy, anxious thought, 
I began to look about me for some way of earn- 
ing a subsistence. I had been brought up to no 
business, it having been intended that I should 
succeed my father in the gentlemanly pursuit 
of idling. The only thing which offered even 
a chance of success was chemical science. At 
college I had been expert in all the manipula- 
tion of the laboratory, and had acquired some 
practical experience in the details of chemical 
analysis. I knew that most of the articles in- 
cluded under the head of ‘ chemicals” in com- 
merce were seldom pure, and that there was a 
chance of employment in analyzing these arti- 
cles and in assaying ores and metals. I did not 
expect to become rich by my pursuit, but hoped 
to earn a living until something better might 
offer; and after weighing the matter over, de- 
cided at last to open a chemist’s office down 
town, and try what fortune had in store for 
me. 

My cash capital amounted to just seventy dol- 
lars when I entered Mrs. Wrench’s boarding- 
house. Now seventy dollars, in the light of my 
present experience, is not a very large amount, 
and so I discovered when I came to treat for an 
office near Wall Street. One hundred dollars 
per annum was the lowest amount that I could 


find, and that was for a room at the very top of | 


a high building near the Custom-house, and as 
I did not wish to trouble my old acquaintances 
with even being referred to, my landlord told me 
that cash in advance would be the proper thing. 
The impossibility of paying one hundred out of 
seventy dollars was apparent, to say nothing of 
the weekly five dollars to Mrs. Wrench for board 
and lodging from the same amount; so my hopes 
of ever making a beginning in life were about to 
wither, when the landlord, seeing, I suppose, that 
my face expressed my trouble, offered to trust 
me for a whole year’s rent, and handed me the 
key of No. 35. 

If the first look of Mrs. Wrench’s boarding- 
house was chilly that of ‘‘ my office” was freez- 
ing. The room had evidently been long ten- 
antless. The floor was dusty and dirty. The 
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windows were blind with the dust of many sum- 
mers. Great spider-webs stretched from ¢ orner 
to corner of the room, and in them Spiders of 
gigantic size roamed up and down, and, as | 
entered, seemed taken with a desire to get at 
me, as if I had been that very identical fly for 
which they had been so long waiting. ’ 

But dust and cobwebs were not enough to 
turn me from my purpose, and by feeing the 
janitress, who came in with me, to the extent 
of one dollar, I soon had the place cleaned up 
and the windows washed so that the autumn 
sun could shine in upon me. ‘The place cer- 
tainly did improve under the hand of the jani- 
tress; but after she had performed her task there 
seemed something else wanting, and I was soon 
reminded what that something was by that per- 
son who asked, in accents Milesian, ‘‘ Whin the 
furniture was comin’ ?” 

The furniture? I had not thonght of it be- 
fore. I muttered something about ‘sending it 
along” when the janitress, like a good genius, re- 
marked that I needn’t be sendin’ cut for any, as 
there was lots in the next room. We went into 
the next room. Tables, desks, chairs, matting, 
inkstands, tin cases, rusty keys, and such ar- 
ticles, in quantity sufficient to set up a second- 
hand furniture dealer, were piled up to the 
ceiling in that room. Then ensued a short 
dialogue : 

Myse/f. ‘‘Where did all these things come 
from ?” 

Janitress. ** From the bildin,’ to be sure.’ 

Myse/f. ‘* Where are the owners ?” 

Janitress. ‘ Divil a wan 0’ me knows. They 
comes and goes in an’ out like bumbly-bees at a 
hive, and sometimes laves their furniture to pay 
the rint. An some of ’em don’t do that by the 
same token.” 

Myse/f. ‘So the landlord owns it all?” 

Janitress. ‘* He do, but he gives me lave to 
sell it for him.” 

Just what I wanted. In consideration of the 
sum of twenty dollars I became owner of one 
office writing-desk, one table, a sort of book- 
case, an old stove and piping, and other articles, 
including three chairs, one of which had a fash- 
ion of creaking loudly whenever one sat in it. 
By the help of my friend the janitress, who 
became quite amiable and obliging after the 
twenty-dollar affair, 1 moved my purchases into 
No. 35. 

When I walked down town the next morning 
it was with a sense of responsibility which I had 
never before experienced. Instead of dozing 
until nine o’clock I was up before the first omni- 
bus rattled down the street, and dressed in a 
hurry so as to reach ‘‘my office” in time for 
‘‘ business,” forgetting that, as yet, no sign of 
my business intentions had greeted the public 
eye. By the evening of that day, however, I 
had painted my name in ink upon a piece of 
pasteboard and tacked it to my door. Next I 
bargained for a small oval sign to hang at the 
street entrance of the building, and several small 
ones to place upon the office directory, so that 
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nian 
the world might know that ‘‘ Max WELTDEn, 
Chemist,” could be found in Room 35, top floor. 
also went to the expense of having a long 
yooden sign, with my name in bronze letters, 
iaced under my window. This last cost as 
nuch as all the rest together, and was the most 
useless, for I doubt very much whether any per- 
son but myself and the sign-painter, and per- 
haps a few who chanced to look directly over- 
head, have seen it to this day. I had to dis- 
burse another twenty dollars before I could sat- 
isfy the sign-painter’s ideas of what was right. 
When this last bill was paid I made a roaring 
fire in the old stove and surveyed my room with 
a degree of pleasure. Here I was, ready for 
business. Now then, let the chemical custom- 
ers enter. The chemical customers did nothing 
of the kind, and perhaps it was just as well that 
they did not rush to consult me, because, upon 
reflection, I found that I had not one single ar- 
ticle of the apparatus or chemicals necessary for 
my business. 

I looked over my cash. The furniture and 
signs had swallowed up forty dollars, and Mrs. 
Wrench’s five dollars per week would soon ab- 
sorb the balance of my capital. Still I must ob- 
tain some few necessary articles or I would stand 
no chance of earning any thing; so I walked up 
William Street into Chatham, hoping to find 
some place where odds and ends of all kinds 
might be had cheaply. But it seems that there 
are too few of my profession in active business, 
for although there were the cast-offs of almost 
every other branch of industry nothing in my 
line could be had. I had made up my mind to 
go to a regular chemical supply shop, when I 
observed the three golden balls, two above one 
below. The thought occurred to me that among 
the unredeemed pledges there might be some- 
thing that would be of use to me, and I entered 
the pawnbroker’s, although I felt that the whole 
crowd in the street was looking at me. 

The pawnbroker had a set of scales and 
weights, and these I purchased for four dollars. 
They could not have cost less than thirty; be- 
ing of the best English make, and fit for the 
most delicate assays and analysis. I mentioned 
to the man that I wanted to purchase a few 
chemicals and some apparatus, and was told 
that there were plenty up stairs, which the land- 
lord had seized for rent. Seized forrent! That 
was ominous. 

‘* Where is the owner?” I demanded. 

‘*He went mad last month and was taken to 
the asylum,” answered the pawnbroker. 

‘*What caused him to go mad?” I asked, 
my heart sinking within me. 

‘* Why, you see, he was one of them folks 
who think they can make gold out of old rags 
and horse-shoes; and one day, so they say, the 
devil appeared to him in a ball of fire and set 
him crazy; but here is the owner of the house, 
he can tell you all about it.” 

The landlord corroborated the pawnbroker’s 
story, with the exception of the devil part of it ; 
but stated that the evil spirit which had pos- 

Vor. XXVIIL—No. 164.—R 
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sessed the poor chemist was originally derived 
from grain. 

‘*‘He drank himself tighter than he could 
stand,” remarked the landlord, as if the liquot 
had acted like a rope, which, once strongly tied, 
could not be k 

‘* What him to drink so hard?” I 
asked ; **had he no business ?”’ 

“Not a mite that I knew of,” replied th 
landlord. ‘‘A party of hard-looking chap: 
used to come to see him now and then, and he 


osened. 
caused 


always used to get tight when they went away 
But come up and see his place, Sir; maybe 
you will find what you want there. I'll sell the 
whole lot cheap.” 

I followed him mechanically. 
starvation, drink, madness, seemed to echo my 
footsteps as I ascended the stairs to the mad 
There must have been 
some method in his madness, however, by the - 
appearance of the room, for it was neatly and 
handsomely furnished as a laboratory. 
bles, furnaces, stills, retorts, condensers, and a 
splendid assortment of the various chemical com- 
pounds used in the art; while upon a table were 
numerous works on chemistry and allied sci- 
ences, and pieces of paper with chemical sym 
bols and calculations lying about. 

‘*What'll you give for the lot?” asked my 
companion. ‘I'll sell °em cheap.” 

I hesitated. There must have been hun- 
dreds of dollars worth before me, and the largest 
amount that I could offer dollars. 
However, I replied that I did not require so 
many things, and that I could only afford to buy 
a little at a time. 

**T’ll tell you what,” said the landlord, ‘‘ as 
you are the first man that ever wanted to buy 
them traps, I will let you set out what you 
think, say five dollars’ worth, and you can take 
it.” 

I jumped at the offer, and may say that for 
once I made a bargain, securing quite a stock 
of the articles that I needed. 

‘Come again when you want more, 
landlord. 

I had now a place of business and tools to 
work with, and must wait for custom. I had 
no high scientific ambition. I wished to apply 
my knowledge directly to a useful purpose. 
Guano, soda ash, acids, salts, earths, and met- 
als, were among the articles upon which I hoped 
to try my skill. By the Saturday of that week 
I was in as good trim for business as I was for 
a long time afterward. On Sunday I went to 
an old church on the corner of Great Jones 
Street and Lafayette Place and candidly ac- 
knowledge that, upon looking my affairs full in 
the face, and remembering that in three weeks 
time I would be penniless and hungry unless I 
could have work to do, I felt the need of asking 
Heaven's blessing upon my honest labor, and 
said my prayers heartily. 

I was at my post punctually when the next 
week began; and, after putting things to rights 
for the hundredth time, sat down in the creaky 


No business 


chemist’s late abode. 
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chair to wait for business. Looking at myself | token of her belief in my future prosperity. Bat 
from my present stand-point, sitting there day dearer far to my heart was the evidence I saw 
after day, hoping and waiting, and trying to be- before me that Marie had not forgotten her olq 
lieve that every step upon my floor was coming | companion; for the blue eyes moistened as they 
my way, I can not help marveling that I could saw my changing countenance. : 
be so patient and hopeful. For no one came Mr. Le Blane asked me to take the vacant 
that week; nor the next, but a beggar-girl; nor seat; and, joyfully accepting, we rode a little 
the next, but the janitress, who wanted to borrow way up town, and then to Mr. Le Blane’s house 
my poker; and the last five dollars—all I had— | in Twenty-sixth Street. 


That was a glorious 
was paid to Mrs. Wrench one Saturday night; | ride. 


I felt as if I had been plucked for a mo- 
and where the next week’s cash was to come | ment from the hard, rude world, and was gafe 
from I did not know. I could have borrowed it | within the pale of my natural sphere. I was 
perhaps; but I could not bear the thought that invited to dine; and, although I had certainly 
the lender might say to a friend of both, ‘‘ Would | taken the edge off my appetite at Mrs. Wrench’s, 
you believe it?—-Max Weltden actually asked I could not refuse the kind invitation. 

me for ten dollars, and he looked so poor I It would give me much satisfaction to be able 
could not refuse him.” This sensitiveness, no to state that Mrs. Le Blane was glad to see me; 
doubt, was the cause of much that I afterward | but truth compels me to say that she was not, 
suffered; but I am not sorry now that I did not | and no doubt punished her husband for bringing 
borrow. But what was Ito do? Mrs. Wrench me home when he, poor ran, was defenseless in 
was that hard sort of woman that the keeping , his bed that night. 

of boarders seems to call for. She was con- 


But if Mrs. Le Blanc saw no good in my pres- 
stantly engaged in a struggle with the boarding | ence, and gave me the cold shoulder, not so Marie 
world; and, to do her justice, she generally got | and little Nettie; for they both tried to make me 
the best of it. I felt quite guilty on Sunday, | forget that things were so changed with me. 
when she chatted so gayly with me at dinner, | Before the bright coal-fire, which Mr. Le Blanc 
knowing that I was presuming upon the paying | still clung to in spite of all those furnaces, flues, 
reputation I had gained, and devouring her | and hot-air abominations, which kill us off much 
tough beef-steak and heavy puddings when I 
knew in my heart that I had not the wherewithal 
to pay for those dainties. 
In the afternoon I walked out to escape these 
disagreeable thoughts, and to try and forget my | been the cause of my present happiness. 
mean and poor condition, but did not succeed ; ‘* This is quite like our evenings last winter,” 
fur I encountered that which before long made | remarked Marie. ‘* We must have some more 
ine feel it keenly. As I turned into Broadway | charades before Christmas, and some more mu- 
a carriage containing three persons drove by; | sic. What say, mamma?” 
and in it the owner of certain blue eyes, before | 
mentioned in this history, was seated with her | attend to besides music and charades, my dear, 
father and her cousin, a little girl. Marie Le | and will not find time to visit us I am sure,” re- 
Blanc had been my early companion. Her fa- | plied Mrs. Le Blane. 
ther, who was a man of cc.1siderable wealth, ‘* You are right,” thought I, ‘* sweet, adorable 
had been very intimate with mine; and as we | matron. I certainly shall have other fish to fry, 
were both only children, the old gentlemen used | but I don’t like to be reminded of it after that 
to say frequently that we must marry. When | fashion.” 
the crash came I withdrew from Marie’s society,| Marieseemed disappointed. ‘‘ But, mamma, 
feeling that I was no longer her equal, and had | he can come in the evening, can he not?” she 
not met her for months until this moment. I) asked, with some degree of impatience in her 
saw her start and hastily speak to the coachman, | tone. 
who stopped the carriage, while Marie beckon- ‘¢ Ask him yourself, dear,” replied Mrs. Le 
ed to me. Of course I was soon by her side, | Blanc, giving me a glance which said plainly 
answering all her kind inquiries about my fa- | that I was not to accept the invitation. 
ther and mother as well as I could, and giving, ‘‘ Won’t youcome, Max?” asked Marie, look- 
the best account of my hopes and prospects. I ing up in her own irresistible fashion. 
could perceive, nevertheless, that the blue eyes| Mrs. Le Blanc was shocked. 
were not altogether satisfied as to my condition, ‘‘Why, Marie, you are taking great liber- 
while Mr. Le Blanc, who was the essence of | ties with Mr. Weltden’s name. Young ladies 
kind-heartedness, said, ‘‘ Well, Max, my dear | should never address gentlemen by their Chris- 
boy, I hope that you will get on. But I never | tian names.” 
saw a man of your profession that ever made ‘¢ Why, I never called him any thing else but 
much money.” | Max; did I, Max?” appealing to me again. 
Perhaps I looked a little disheartened; for|  ‘‘ Marie, I request that in future vou will call 
just then little Nettie, who had no doubt heard | Mr. Weltden by his proper name, — replied the 
of my misfortunes, whispered to me that I musth’t | dame. 
mind uncle ; for I would be as rich asthecandy| After this we all became uncomfortable, al- 
man some day; and gave me her little hand in though I tried hard to reétore the tone of our 


faster than we imagine, and in merry converse 
with Marie and her young companion, I soon 
began to recover something of the tone of hap- 
pier days, and bless the amiable girl who had 


‘*Mr. Weltden will have other matters to 
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earlier chat. Mrs. Le Blane was an adept in 
carrying on what may be called the scratchy 
kind of conversation, and before I rose to de- 
yart had succeeded in making me feel as miser- 
able as possible. 

When the door closed upon me, and I found 
myself in the dreary street, I felt that I must 
not expect very soon to enter such a paradise. 
But my heart was warm with the light that 
Marie’s eyes had shed upon it, and the ghost 
of that terrible five dollars, which was yet un- 
housel’d, disappointed, unanel’d, came before my 
mind with less uneasy feeling. 


I began another week very much as I suppose | 


man compelled to walk the plank by pirates 
gins to step toward the point where the plank 
On 
It was 
the postman with a letter from my mother, and 
I felt quite encouraged that I was not entirely 
forgotten by the outer world. The letter con- 
tained all kinds of good wishes and hopes for 
my success, and inquiries as to whether I could 
spare time from business to run down and see 
her. ‘*Thank Heaven,” thought I, ‘‘you do 
not know the strait that I am in, and you shall 
not know it!” So I wrote quite a glowing ac- 

yunt of my affairs, and intimated that business 
was not quite so brisk as it might be, but that I 


ps and he goes headlong to destruction. 
Cuesday I had a visitor at my office. 


expected to do very well, and, posting my reply, | 


returned to make some alterations in my place 
of business. 

I borrowed an old wooden screen from the 
janitress, and partitioned off one corner of the 
room, putting up the legend ‘ Private” in large 
etters upon one corner, as if the too curious 
pablic was constantly in the habit of rushing in 
and disturbing my labors. The partition also 
enabled me to contract my real working-room, 
ind to make a better show of the few bottles, 
et 


tc., which were my stock in trade. I also 


scattered some samples of salts, with jawbreak- | 


ing names, about my desk to give it a business 
look, and, by way of a graceful finish to it all, 
produced some very pungent gases from some 
heated coal tar, and made an odor which to a 
novice was strangling, but to me a sweet per- 
fume. 

Wednesday came, but with it no customers. 
I wondered how so many people could pass the 
building and not one of them require my services. 
It occurred to me that perhaps I was sticking 
too closely to my office, and that if I occasion- 
ally absented myself it would look more business 
like. Therefore I prepared a card for my door 
inscribed, ‘‘ Out on business for an hour, leave 
orders or message ;” and then went down to the 
Battery and looked at the ships, and threw stones 
in the water, and came back in much less than 
an hour, hoping that while I had been gone 
some real live customer had left an order for me 


to come round to So-and-So’s to get a sample of | 


something ‘or other to be analyzed immediately, 
and felt keen disappointment at finding no sign 
upon the card that I was wanted by any one to 
do any mortal thir g 


s- 


Although always disap- 


ore 
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pointed I tried the same plan over and over again 
in vain, and at last began to think that no one 
ever came so high for any thing. 

As the fatal day came nearer I tried to re- 
speech I should make to Mrs. Wrench 
ing the five dollars. I was aware that 
if I threw myself upon her kindness it might 
give way under me; 


hearse the 
concern 
but by appealing to her in- 
terest, and promising to pay the moment that | 
had the cash, and trusting that she would not 


harass one who had always paid her, I hoped to 
get a respite. 

As a proof of how little I know of the world, 
or of the expedients of those who make a life- 
long work at facing its hard realities, up to that 


time it had never occurred to me to part with 
my watch or other personal property; but hap- 
pening to see in a morning paper that I could 
be accommodated with a /oan by one Levi Abra- 
ham in Nassau Street, upon security deposited, 
and that the ‘‘strictest secrecy would be ob- 
served,” I at once decided to visit him. I hur- 
ried off to Levi Abraham’s, and with some anx- 
iety produced to that Hebrew the watch which 
my father had purchased for me for fifty dollars. 
Levi's opinion of its value as a deposit varied 
from mine. 

‘* De mosht I can do ish ten tollar, and it ish 
a great pig brice to advansh on such a vatch.” 

I agreed to take the ten dollars, reflecting that 
the less I had upon the watch the less I would 
have to pay to redeem it. Ten per cent. per 
month did not seem a very high rate of interest 
at the time, so I was well pleased with the idea 
of the confidential nature of the affair. I know 
more about these things now. The regular pawn- 
broker is the best man. He is a safer individu- 
al altogether, as I soon learned ; for a short time 
| afterward desiring more pecuniary accommoda- 
| tion from Levi Abraham, I found that the place 
| which had known him once knew him no more. 
He had fled, and with him my gold watch. He, 
| like others, had left his office-furniture, but it 
| was not fit for much besides kindling wood. At 
the time of the ten-dollar affair, however, I 
| knew nothing of his flight, and felt so elated at 
being able to pay Mrs. Wrench that that lady 
| must have supposed I had fallen heir to a fortune. 
| In fact I was so ‘‘ set up,” as we have it in the 
vernacular, by my first financial transaction, 
| that I patronized the theatre that evening and 
| had a brandy punch at the Metropolitan. I was 
| in more than one sense tasting the intoxicating 
cup with which the money-lender first maddens 
us before we are devoured. It was not until 
| next pay-day came round that I began to think 
I should have kept my money fora more legiti- 
mate demand than the legitimate drama. One 
solitary dollar remained to cause me remorse 
| every time I saw it lying in my purse solitary 
and alone, and it was then I made the discovery 
that Levi had gone, as I went to see him con- 
cerning a fresh transaction. My jewelry re- 
mained. I had a very nice ring and a set of 
| gorgeous studs, These did I carry to the pawn- 
broker, feeling at the time that I was an aban- 


| 


| 
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doned wretch and deserving of Mrs. Le Blanc’s 
contempt. 
I did not go to my old acquaintance but 


stepped into another place near by, not observ- | 


ing that the name over the door was the same, 
and had the pleasure of being attended to by the 
very man I wished to avoid. But he must have 
been a man of fine feeling in his way, for al- 
though I saw that he recognized me, and I dare 
say had been expecting, he let no sign of recog- 
nition escape him. 

I obtained twenty dollars upon my jewelry at 


ten per cent. per annum, and one year in which | 


to redeem the article, and again faced the Wrench 
with the proud consciousness that I was still 
solvent. This time I determined to be more 
careful of my cash, and, considering such a laud- 
able resolution worthy of some reward, I went to 
a twenty-five cent place of amusement, and drank 
beer instead of punch. 

During all this time no one came to my of- 
fice. Week after week went by, and still found 
me sitting solitary, studying to keep my mind 
from preying on itself, and gradually acquiring 
some real knowledge of the science of which I 
was professor. My clothes, with care, would 
last until summer came. My daily bread wa’s 
therefore my chief care, and to obtain it I part- 
ed with all my personal property, one thing aft- 
eranother. My neat little writing-desk, a pres- 
ent from my mother, my gold pencil-case, and 
at last my trunk of solid leather, and then my 
valise, until, upon the last day of January, I 
was without a single pawnable article except 
my shirts, and the prospect was that they would 
go in turn. 

On the very morning that I had made a bun- 
dle of all the linen I could spare, a being in 
mortal shape with a parcel in one hand appear- 
ed to me at my office, and demanded if I could 


analyze a sample of bleaching powder. Cer- 
tainly. I gave my visitor a seat. Could I do 
it ‘‘right away?” Yes. Very good. How 


much? Four dollars. Very good; go ahead. 
I gave my customer a light work relating prin- 
cipally to the Atomic Theory whiie I performed 
my task. Wonderful to relate, he absolutely 
seemed to like it; at least he read away until I 
handed him my certificate. Perhaps he did 
not want to appear totally ignorant of science. 
It is doubtful whether in the history of the pro- 
fession a more elaborate analysis had ever been 
made than the one I accomplished. I gave the 
quantity of chlorine and of lime in chemical 
symbols of so wonderful a character that my 
customer said that he would prefer my state- 
ment as to thé chlorine present upon one piece 
of paper, and my 2Ca0+2CI=—Ca Cl4-Ca0, 
Clo upon another. The four dollars which he 
paid me were as large as counterpanes in my 
eyes. I was so excited at having earned even 
this sum that when the man had gone I sat 
down, and more water came into my eyes than 
had been there since I faced the last rain storm 
down Broadway. The relief had come in my 


extremity, and I fancied that a special Provi- | 
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dence had intervened between me and the pawn- 
broker, and again I hoped that, after all, I would 
be able to earn a living. 

No special Providence, however, came to my 
rescue the next week, and I was compelled t: 
carry my linen bundle to the pawnbroker, and 
| by that means obtain enough to pay the sun 
due Mrs. Wrench. My clothes by this time lx 
| gan to get a little seedy, and to show the marks 
of certain drops of acids and alkalies, which | 
could not always prevent falling on them. This 
| determined my leaving Mrs. Wrench, as ther 
; Were so many sprucely-dressed young fellows 
| there that I began to seem shabby by contrast 
I found an attic room in Amity Street, whicl 
| rented as lodgings furnished for two dollars 
| per week, and ran round to Mrs. Wrench’s and 
| moved all my personal property, which very eas- 
| ily went into the pockets of my over-coat, before 
Mrs. Wrench had done expressing her surpris 
and indignation that I should leave her in mid- 

| winter, and coals and provisions so high. 

I had not been long in my new quarters be- 

| fore I began to wish that I had tried that way 

| of living before. I felt emancipated from the 
slavery of boarding, and could breakfast, dine, 
and sup when I had the means, where and when 

| I pleased. 

It was perhups somewhat inconvenient at first 
to be obliged to walk out for breakfast ; but, as 
my café was in Broadway, and not far off, I 
soon got used to it. During this period of my 
life it was not so much a matter of concern as to 
the distance I was obliged to go for my meals, 
but rather as to whether I should enjoy sucl 
luxuries at all; for very soon I was reduced to 
absolute want. Up to this time I had not real- 
ly felt the pangs of hunger, although I had suf- 
fered keenly in every other sensibility. That 
time was coming, though, and it arrived before 
I had expected it. 

No business came to me; and, though the 
weather was cold and wintry, I had to part with 
my over-coat to pay my room-rent one day, and 
found myself with fifty cents in my pocket, with 
which to live for Heaven only knew how long. 
I was hungry in anticipation of the hunger 
which would come to me when that sum was 
gone. I breakfasted for twelve cents, and paid 
as much for dinner, at a miserable restaurant in 
Fulton Street; and the next morning, feeling 
desperate and reckless, I expended the twenty- 
six cents left for breakfast alone, and went to 
my den with the miserable conviction that there 
was to be no dinner for me that day. 

When a man breakfasts without a clear idea 
as to where his dinner is to come from, the time 
intervening between those two meals is ver) 
short. It was a very short day to me. I tried 
to busy myself in experimenting, but could not 
fix my mind upon any thing, and left my office 
early and wandered aimlessly up town. I was 
| hungry. There was a gnawing at my stomach 
|far in excess of the natural appetite which I 
should have had, had I been on my way to din- 
ner. I looked into restaurants, and admired 
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the fine specimens of fish, flesh, and fowl there 


lisplayed. I sniffed the warm air which came 
from oyster-cellars laden with the aroma of a 
thousand stews; once I was tempted to ask the 
German who kept my favorite café for credit for 
a dinner, but I caught sight of myself in a pier- 
glass in a Broadway window, and concluded 
that I looked too poor to expect any thing on 
such terms. When night fell my hunger in- 
-reased, and an intolerable sense of loneliness 
and misery came upon me, and I slunk away to 
my attic, and tried to sleep. 

‘T must have slept long and soundly in spite 
of my hunger; for it was nearly noon before I 
awoke. I went down town as usual; but did 
not feel so hungry as before, but felt light, al- 
most giddy in the head, and returned at night, 
as before, wretched and starving. The next 
morning I felt ill. There was a nausea which 
would have prevented my eating any thing, had 
I been so lucky as to have had any thing to eat. 
I know not how that day passed. It is a mis- 
arable blank, which I try to forget. I remem- 
ber that I came up town earlier than usual, feel- 
ing faint and ill, and that there was a jam of 
omnibuses at the corner of Houston Street. I 
stepped to the edge of the sidewalk to see what 
was the matter, and saw that a horse was down, 
and a baker’s cart upset, with one wheel off, and 
loaves of bread lying about the street and being 
trampled under foot. Indeed I observed one 
man trying to chock the wheel of one vehicle, to 
keep it from running back, with a loaf which 
would have kept life in me for days. At sight 
of the bread my hungry feeling suddenly re- 
turned, and I rushed in and secured ‘part of a 
loaf, and hid it away under my coat, intending 
to take it to my room. But starvation stands 
not upon ceremony, and I stepped aside from 
the crowd, and, pulling out my prize, began de- 
vouring it like a wild beast. 

An exclamation of pity close to my side star- 
tled me. I turned and saw Marie and her mo- 
ther, who had crossed the street unobserved by 
me. Marie started to speak to me, but her mo- 
ther drew her away, and I saw but her distress- 
ed face as she was hurried off and lost in the 
crowd. 

There had been a time when such an encoun- 
ter, even in imagination, would have given me 
intense pain; but I had got beyond the point 
where the more delicate sensibilities are in force. 
I was absolutely starving; and as i looked in 
the glass that night, and marked the staring, 
bloodshot eye, the pale and gaunt features, which 


were reflected there, I did not wonder that Mrs. | 


Le Blanc drew her daughter away from such a 
miserable wretch What I suffered that night 
no one can imagine. I would not try to har- 
row up the feelings of those who may peruse 
this true story. I can merely say, that had they 
seen the poor wretch who lay upon my bed, 
shivering with the cold which starvation intens- 
ifies, and trying to catch even a moment's obliv- 
ion in sleep, they would have pitied him. 
When morning came it found me almost a 
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helpless man. The food which I had taken the 
night before was not enough *¢ 
tem so much reduced as mine; but it had given 
me a fierce appetite again, and I walked down 
town again, praying that another baker's cart 
would be upset, or that Heaven would rain food 
My office seemed more 
gloomy than usual when [ at last crawled up 
the long stairs, and the old chair creaked dole- 
fully when I sat in it again, I tried to study; 
but my half-blind with suffused 
blood, and now and then a feeling of deadly 
faintness came over me, as if the death which 
must inevitably end my fate was coming nearer. 
Then the wicked wish that 
and end my misery would cross my brain. 


) strengthen a sys- 


for the starving man. 


eyes seemed 


it might come now 
The 
day was dark, and a storm was brewing outside, 
and I turned away from my books, intending to 
reach my attic before the rain came. When I 
tried to rise I found that my limbs were power- 
less. Thrice I essayed to get upon my feet; but 

my once firm, strong limbs failed me, and I fell 

back in my chair. A full sense of my misera- 

ble condition burst upon me at that hour, and, 

utterly unmanned by this culminating blow, I 

placed my hands before my face, bowed my head 

upon my desk, and gave way to a flood of the 

most agonizing tears that ever visited my eyes. 

When a man weeps it is agony. It was only 

by a mighty effort that I stifled the moans which 

would issue from my breast, which rose and fell 

with the tumultuous sobs of bitter grief and 
pain. 

After a time the paroxysm subsided, and I 
leaned back in my chair and gazed vacantly at 
the case containing my chemical reagents My 
eye fell upon the words ‘*Cyanid of Potassi- 
um.” ‘The careful man who had put it up had 
marked it ‘‘ Poison” in large letters on the cor- 
ner of the label. Cyanidof Potassium. A swift 
poison. I remembered once reading of a man 
accidentally taking a little of it, dissolved in wa- 
ter, by mistake for some simple medicine. He 
did not live to set the glass dowm upon the ta- 
ble, but fell dead as if struck by lightning. Fell 
dead, without a struggle. Suppose that he had 
taken it on purpose, it would have had the same 
effect. Well, what of that? Who wanted to 
die so suddenly, and perhaps not be found for 
days, his room was so high up in the great build- 
ing? Who was it that was fascinated by the 
word ‘‘ Poison,” and sat gazing upon it as if it 
were the finger-post which pointed the way out 
of a wretched world, where strong men full of 
youth and energy were starving? Surely it was 
not I? Let me see how the deadly salt will 
look when it is dissolved in water and made just 
fit to swallow. My limbs grow stronger. I 
manage to reach the case and take the vial in 
my hand, and, half-delirious, I turn toward the 
water-jar, which, with my only tumbler, stands 
near the door. 

Heaven is merciful, for as I turn the door 
opens and a man enters. Guiltily I stand before 
my fellow-mortal, the poison in my hand, too 
much excited to say one word. 
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** Don’t be skeered, Professor, I ain’t goin’ to 
sat you,” said the man, in a rough, good-na- 
tured way. ‘I may be hard lookin’, but who 
wouldn’t after comin’ all the ways from Pike’s 
Peak with only one suit of clothes.” 

He was hard looking indeed. His hair was 
tangled and matted about his neck, his beard as 
brown and sunburnt as his face, and his dress 
of outlandish cut and soiled with the dust of 
long and painful travel. Altogether as unpre- 
possessing a man as one could imagine, but to 
me he was an Apollo, He had saved me from 
that which kills soul and body, and the mere 
sight of his face gave me a thread of hope to 
cling to. I motioned him «o a seat, and taking 
my own demanded his business, in shaking tones. 

* Wa’al, Professor, you see I’ve brought some 
ores from Pike’s Peak and I want you to look 
‘em over for me. Here they are,” putting his 
hand into his breast and bringing out a small 
bag. [looked at the samples and saw that they 
were rich in silver. 

‘*How much for the job?” queried the man. 
‘*T want to know how much silver, and copper, 
and gold there is in ’em, and don’t mind payin’ 
thirty dollars for the thing, and five dollars bet- 
ter if it is goin’ to give you much trouble.” 

Thirty dollars! I could hardly believe my 
ears. I signed to him that the payment was 
ample, and he then drew forth a bundle of bills 
and paid fifteen dollars upon the desk. 

**You see, Professor,’ he remarked, in ex- 
planation, “‘ we are strangers, so I'll just pay 
this over as earnest money; and now, Professor, 
as you seem sociable like’—I had hardly spoken 
three words to him yet—‘‘ perhaps you will let 
me smoke a pipe. I’ve been travelin’ so fast 
that I couldn’t keep my pipe alight.” 

I said that I had no objection, and with that he | 
produced the biggest and ugliest pipe I ever saw 
and began to fire it. I asked him if he would 
keep shop for me for a moment, and he willing- 
ly assented, seeming proud to be left in charge 
of my laboratory. 

I managed to crawl down stairs and enter a | 
restaurant, the waiter coming forward to help me | 
to a chair, I was so feeble. I ordered dinner 
enough for a dozen, but could not eat. My| 
system was for the time out of tone, and I was 
obliged to ask for some beef soup to help it back 
again. But my heart was beating healthfully 
again, and hope was assisting me to rise. 

When I returned to my office I found the 
Pike’s Peak miner enjoying himself hugely, and 
looking at the various strange instruments that 
he saw about him with curious eyes. Clouds 
of smoke issued from his great cavern of a mouth, 
and curled upward to the ceiling; and in my 
eyes they seemed to surround his shaggy head 
like the halo which in old paintings surrounds 
the head of angels. 

How I husbanded that thirty dollars, and how | 
long I lived upon it, I do not care to tell. | 
Enough to say that not a penny of it was spent 
except for food. As for clothing, I should as 
soon thought of buying up the Central Railroad. 








My wardrobe had long ago begun to show signs 
of distress; and one unlucky day a rent made 
its appearance in a noticeable part of my nethe; 
zarments. ‘This must be repaired by my own 
hands. Retiring behind the screen, and in my 
agitation forgetting to lock the door, I diveste, 
myself of the garment in question and began 
operations. While thus engaged, and in no pre- 
sentable condition, I heard the door of my office 
open; then there were voices in eager conver- 
sation; then some one sat down in my creak- 
ing chair; then I heard the sound of a woman 
weeping hysterically, and a child’s voice, which 
I knew, in a comforting tone: 

‘* Don’t cry, Marie, he’ll be back in a minute.” 

Marie! Could it be possible? I was dressed 
in a moment, and stepped from behind the 
screen. 

In the same chair where, not many wecks be- 
fore, I had bowed my head upon my hands and 
wept in bitter misery and despair, a young girl 
was seated, her face hidden in her hands, h« 
head bent forward upon my desk, and her tears 
falling where mine had fallen. Poor as I was 
I doubt whether the richest man ever felt so rich 
as I did at that moment. I went to her side, 
and, not minding Nettie, put my arms around 
her, drew her head upon my breast and tried to 
comfort her. 

‘*Oh, Max, will you ever forgive me for com- 
ing here? They said that you were in distress, 
and I didn’t stop to think of any thing else.” 

I could forgive her from my heart, and told 
her so. Presently, when we were calmer, I told 
her how I had struggled and suffered, and Mari 
then suggested that I ought to go about among 
the men of business and let them know where I 
was, and try to get business in that way. 

Her suggestion about seeking business was 
not lost uponme. The spring trade had begun, 
and commodities of all kinds were moving, and 


& * 


when I put myself in the way of those who 


dealt in them, I found that I could live by my 
profession. Before the summer was over I had 
quite a regular run of custom; and happening 
to attract the notice of a firm which was about 
to enter into the manufacture of a new com- 
mercial article which called for chemical knowl- 
edge in its preparation, I entered into agreement 
with them to superintend their works for a sal- 
ary large enough to make me independent. 
The year was gone and another summer had 
come before I felt that I might come forward 
and claim my wife. There was a look of resig- 
nation in Mrs. Le Blanc’s face when I again 
stood before her. There had been a battle, and 
Mr. Le Blanc having gone over to Marie's side 
she had been vanquished. Knowing that she 
never would value me beyond that value which 
cash confers, I did not try to propitiate her good 


| opinion, but bestowed my attention where it was 


deserved, vowing that I would cherish the heart 
that had befriended me in trouble and cared fo 
me in adversity ; and I must have kept my prom- 
ise, because Marie declares that I am not only 
the best of husbands but the wisest of men. 


THE CLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 





THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW 
NCE more Old Time unbars the silent tomb, 
In the Past Land where his dead Years are lying, 
All side by side, amid the eternal gloom ; 
For now his last-born in the night is dying. 


He bids adieu the solemn, dark-robed Hours, 
That, one by one, glide by his snowy bed— 
And now the great bells from a thousand towers 
Chant out his requiem—for the Year is dead. 


But lo! a new-born cherub hovering near, 

Whose wings shall sweep the starry circle througli, 
For the death-struggles of the passing Year 

Were still the birth-pangs of the coming new. 


Now Janus wears a smiling face before, 
Yet backward looks a sad, a long adieu; 
From the same fountain doth Aquarius pour 
Tears for the old, libations to the new. 


Time buries his dead, and from the tomb comes forthi, 
Rolls to the stone, and writes above the door 
Another epitaph, that all the earth 
Shall read and ponder through the evermore. 
There is the story of the by-gone Years, 
Their joys and sorrows, and their love and hate; 
And there the lachrymals of bitter tears 
Stand full, forever, by the frowning gate. 


There hang the scutcheons of departed nations; 

There glows the red page of their growth and strife; 
There lie the ashes of the dead creations— 

A world, or state, a creed, or mortal life. 


And all the legends on those stony pages 
Shall grow to oracles in coming days; 

And unborn minstrels, in the unborn ages, 
Shall tell them over in their sounding lays. 


Then write no record of our woe and crime; 
Let no dirge drown the pean of that day; 
‘“‘What I have written,” cries the voice of Time. 
“That I have written, and it stands for aye.” 


There is no resurrection of the past— 

Its ghost may haunt thee, but it lives no more; 
Yet mourn it not—for you the future vast, 

The eternal future, stretches on before. 


Take then the book of fate into thine hand, 

And for the New Year write the great decree; 
And what thou writest shall forever stand; 

And what thou willest that the end shall be. 
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IN HOSPITAL AFTER STONE 
RIVER. 


HERE was scarcely more than an hour of 

sunshine left on that Wednesday, the fear- 
ful first day at Stone River, when the driver as- 
sisted me out of the ambulance and gave me in 
charge of the attendants at the field hospital of 
the Ninetieth Ohio. The large, square-made 
hospital tent was already becoming crowded, 
some of its inmates evidently new-comers like 
myself. At the further end one of the surgeons 
was busily at work bandaging a ghastly wound 
in the arm of a poor wretch, the sleeve of whose 
blouse, cut away at the shoulder and all matted 
and stiff with gore, was lying on the ground be- 
side him. One of the attendants, with both 
sleeves rolled up to the elbows, had just set 
down a basin of darkly-colored water and was 
assisting the surgeon in securing the bandage. 
Another of the wounded sat on the ground a 
little behind the group, waiting with mute pa- 
tience for his turn to come next. Close by, and 
down upon one knee, was the chaplain, with a 


memorandum-book and pencil, taking the suf- | 


ferers’ names with the commands to which they 
respectively belonged, and the home address of 
the friends of each. Not in vain, I thought, 
was even this last care, for it could scarcely be 
very long before sad occasion to improve it 
would be given by some of our number. 

The surgeon was soon ready for me, and pro- 
ceeded to examine the wound with evident care 
and interest. 


| 
‘*A very narrow escape, young man,” he 


said, at length. ‘‘Hardly one in a hundred 
would ever have lived to leave the field with 
such a wound as that. Do you see, chaplain? 
Right through the base of the neck and behind 
the right clavicle, which it has evidently struck 
and fractured just here, and then glancing up- 
ward seems to have shattered the acromius. 
How the trachea escaped without most serious 
injury I can not see; and it is a perfect marvel 
that the subclavian artery here was not severed, 
and that, you know, away from surgical appli- 
ances, must have been certain death. 
man, you are singularly fortunate.” 
Doubtless he spoke the truth. 
is at all conversant with army surgery does not 
know the manifold perils—the horrors of sec- 
ondary hemorrhage, the fearful exhaustion 


Young 


produced by suppuration, and the many oth- | 


er possibilities quite as imminent and dan- 
gerous, which lurk in the future of a gunshot 
wound ? 

** A bad wound, doctor, I know; but if I do 
well, very well, is it possible for me to get 
through ?” 

I watched closely the expression of his feat- 
ures, while he seemed to be considering a mo- 
ment for a reply. 


‘*If you were at home”—he said it gravely | 


and with a sort of measured emphasis—“ If you 
were at home, I should not hesitate to say, 


yes; but here in an army hospital, you know, | 





But who that | 
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| the case is different. It is more than I should 
| like to promise.” 
| Little enough, surely, to hope for from these 
words, and yet my heart thanked him as truly 
as did my tongue for their honest, manly can- 
dor. 

The wound was soon dressed, though skill- 
| fully and carefully; then a few fresh bundles 
of corn-blades were brought in, the spoil doubt- 
less of a barn at no great distance; and on the 
bed that they made when shook up in one cor- 
ner I sat down with a weary contentedness to 
find only quiet and rest. A little later one or 
| two more of the morning’s wounded came in 
and received the ready care of the surgeon, who 
seemed still unwearied so long as there was suf- 
| fering to alleviate, although many hours of con- 
| tinuous labor had afforded him no respite, even 
|so much as to take a mouthful of food. 
| Sunshine presently disappeared, and looking 
blankly out through the half-open door, toward 
the southwestern horizon, I could see the crim- 
son flush of the sunset fading away into the dim 
glimmer of twilight, and then darkness came 
and covered away all. 

There had been little sustained firing off on 
| the battle-field for an hour or more; only at 
quick intervals a few rapid rounds of artillery, ex- 
pressive apparently of exasperation and defiance 
rather than any earnest work, dying away »!- 
ways into the irregular, dropping fire of distant 
;musketry. It was quite dark, however, before 
the sounds of battle had quite ceased. Even 
through the night there continued to come the 
clear, startling ring of quick-repeated rifle-shots, 
| assuring that worn and anxious army of ours of 
| the vigilance of its outposts, and confirming the 
enemy’s unwilling conviction that, though it 
| had been taken at fearful disadvantage, forced 
back in part for miles, and scattered apparent- 
|ly in fragmentary confusion, the Army of the 
| Cumberland was yet unbroken in organization 
| and in spirit defiant as ever. 
| About dusk our suppers were brought in—a 
cup of coffee and a biscuit, and the wearied 
|attendants beginning soon after to seek their 
blankets and lie down beside the fire just with- 
out the tent door, only the two whose watch 
was in the early half of the night were presently 
/remaining. It was unusually warm for the 
| season, as indeed had been the weather for sev- 
eral days past; but the’ glow of heat that the 
little stove at my feet gave out was nevertheless 
quite grateful, though requiring the removal to 
the opposite end of the tent of the flickering 
candle which, upheld in the socket of a bayo- 
net stuck into the ground, threw a dim, yellow 
light over all. 

A quieter night than I had anticipated; yet 
| I could not sleep. Home, with all its memories 
and associations, the cause that I had so loved 
|and in my humble way had served even unto 
this last, the Past, the trembling Present, the 
unknown To Be that seemed so near! How 
| could the body sleep, even had it been at ease, 
when in the soul echoed the unresting march 
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of thoughts so real and solemn? So the night 
wore on—in thinking, waiting, wondering, in 
weariness and pain. ‘The old year was passing 
away. We were dying together. 

It seemed hard so to die—by suffocation, I 
thought, from internal hemorrhage that was 
slowly filling my lungs with blood. Respiration 
was almost impossible, except in a sitting pos- 
ture, and propped nearly upright though I was, 
my breath came only with thick, irregular gasps. 
How the time in those hours of suffering s 
to lengthen and lingeron! But midnight came 
at length, and then the new year. ‘Toward 
morning there was a sensible relief of that hor- 
rible feeling of suffocation, and I dropped into a 
brief and broken slumber. 

When I awoke day was breaking chill and 
gloomily. It was Thursday morning, January 
1, 1863. How were they spending ‘‘ Happy 
New- Year’s”—our friends up there in the 
North? Happily ignorant, of course, of the 
fateful strife that should yet echo through how 
many desolated homes, and thrill with what 
mingling of lofty pride and anguish unutterable 
how many stricken hearts! 

There was an angry exchange of picket-shots 
when it grew fairly light, and at several different 
periods throughout the day enough of the sounds 
of battle were borne from over the open fields 
and meadows to the southward to prove the strife 
still undecided ; but it was plain that no general 
engagement was in progress. Once or twice, 
however, the enemy made demonstrations upon 
the right of our line, menacing communication 
with Nashville, that seemed to threaten a trans- 
fer of the battle directly to the vicinity of our 
hospital; and when at one time shells began to 
drop, crashing into the meadow only a little be- 
yond where our tents were pitched, the possibil- 
ities suggested were by no means agreeable. If 
nothing worse, the prospect of capture at least 
seemed far from remote, and it tended but little 
to occasion a feeling of security to know that on 
the day previous the enemy had made such a 
dash, and, after holding all the hospitals in this 
part of the field for half an hour or more, were 
only repelled by the determined heroism of a 
body of our cavalry, who reached the ground 
just in time to prevent most serious disasters. 
Happily our fears were not destined to be re- 
alized; and those contending armies were in the 
same old sullen attitude of defiance when night 
came ou—dark, raining, wretched. Lying there 
in that hospital tent, snugly blanketed, and in 
less of pain than for very many hours, I thought 
with pity of the comrades out in that bleak storm 
without fire or shelter—many of them, indeed, 
destitute of even blankets and food—and the 
wounded that were still on the field. 

For me, the two events of Friday morning 
were the extraction of the bullet from my shoul- 
der and writing home—this latter the greater 
work of pain and difficulty. 

On the field the day continued wet and raw, 
giving little promise of any decisive action that 
should relieve the gloom and suspense that rest- 


med 
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ed on the hearts of all. The surgeon, however, 


coming into the tent soon after dinner, we were 
told that heavy fighting was almost certain to 
occur before nightfall. An aid-de-camp of Gen- 


eral Rosecrans had described the whole plot for 
victimizing the rebel commander, and giving him 
a terrible punishment in return for the blow he 
had dealt us two days before. 


It was a cunning 
scheme to impose upon confiding innocence. 
Oar artillery had been massed and planted in 
most splendid position, with a suitable disposi- 
tion of infantry to complete the work marke« 
out, and a feebly-supported | to 
be pushed far to the front, to begin a vigorous 
persecution of the rebel line opposite 


attery was now 
Such an 
audacity on the part of an enemy beaten two 
days before, and ever since acting most strictly 
on the defensive, would certainly prove an in- 
sufferable indignity; a merited 
would be prepared for the offenders, a grand 
swoop would be made for the naughty 

ists, and—every loyal heart that has lled to 
that magnificent episode in the story of Stone 


chastisement 


artiller- 


River knows the remainder. 

As the afternoon wore on we waited anxious- 
ly for the tokens of opening battle ; but for hours 
the quiet of the field continued undisturbed, ex- 
cept | 
tile picket-lines in such proximity. 


yy the desultory skirmishing usual to hos- 
Late in the 
day, however, a brisk cannonade sprang up, dis- 
tinct, uniform, sustained; but becoming by de- 
grees more rapid and irregular. Presently a 
wild, prolonged, tumultuous shout, which, as I 
sat there listening breathlessly, seemed to be 
drawing momentarily nearer, until all at once it 
was overwhelmed, lost completely, in the out- 
burst of one grand, continuous roll of artillery 
thunder, laboring between the earth and sky for 
expanse sufficient to contain its mighty volume. 
Even at such distance the roar of battle came 
swelling toward us, burdened with momentous 
significance of the salvation or the destruction 
of the Army of the Cumberland, with an appall- 
ing sublimity and awfulness beyond all descrip- 
tion. Few who were present on that Friday 
evening at Stone River but will recall the scenes 
and sounds of this hour as the grandest and 
most terrific example of the use of field artillery 
that their experience has ever afforded. It was 
impossible for such a cannonade to be long main- 
tained, but when it began to subside 
the crash of small-arms filled every intermission. 
Suddenly the battle slackened, while one could 
count the reports of the artillery shots, but it 
was only for a few moments. Then a loud, 
fierce yell of triumph—great swelling waves of 
sound surging all up and down a lengthened 
line—as if in that one outburst of passion hopes 
and fears, voiceless hitherto, and the bitter re- 
solves begotten of long suspense, had all at 
length found full expression. The hospital at- 
tendants were out on the rising slope just before 
the tent door, and from their exclamations I had 
gathered that the nearer portions of the battle- 
field were in distinct view, and through its smoke 
and apparent confusion they could catch glimpses 


somewhat 
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of the shifting struggling masses that were con- 
tending. 

‘*They are running! See, see! Hurrah!” 

The cheer that went up was as much, it 
seemed, a spontaneous gush of wild enthusiasm 
as a demonstration of exultant delight, but it 
thrilled my very soul. The rebel hosts had 
been beaten; swept away; ground, as it were, 
into atoms, and the broken remnants, before a 
grand, sweeping line of charging bayonets, were 
flying, almost without resistance, across the 
fields and far beyond their own position of an 
hour previous. Doubtless, they thought, as the 
Army of the Cumberland was then thinking, of 
the Wednesday just past, and well might feel 
that the avenger of blood was upon them. 

The night was already beginning to fall, and 
half an hour later all was quiet and darkness 
again. A few of the wounded came in soon 
after supper; the rest were lying uneared for 
out in the mire where they had fallen, under 
the cold rain that was now descending. About 
ten o'clock a heavy picket firing ran hurriedly 
along a portion of our line, and continued to 
quicken for several minutes. Was it a night 
attack, with all its horrors augmented by the in- 
tense darkness and the storm? On sucha night 
it was the last resource of desperation. The 
firing, however, shortly died away, and only the 
rumble of long trains of wagons, returning to 
Nashville for supplies, and the light plash of the 
rain on the canvas overhead, broke the stillness 
that had settled on all within our hospital tent. 

Saturday morning brought us the glorious par- 
ticulars of the preceding evening’s work ; but it 
was late in the afternoon before I found any one 
who could relieve my anxiety to know how had 
fared in the strife the gallant remnant spared 
from Wednesday's carnage, to rally unde¥ the 
blue banner of the “‘Guthries”—the token of 
the Queen City’s loving pride in the fame of one 
of its own favorite regiments. 

** Only one was hurt in Company B,” he said, 
‘‘and he was killed. It was your little corpo- 
ral.” 

It was too true—shot through the left side: 
only the quick cry to a comrade, ‘*Oh, John!” 
and all was over. It was fitting that on the 
field he had given his life to win he should find 
his last long resting-place. Sincerer mourners 
never followed the plumed hearse in all the ar- 
ray of gorgeous woe than the comrades who, in 
sorrowful, sacred silence, lowered into a soldier’s 
grave all that remained of little Davy. True 
friend and comrade tried, he sleeps there still. 

Two others of our mess had fallen on Wed- 
nesday morning, crowning with their lives the 
utmost sacrifice of human devotion. Six more 
of that little band of thirteen were lying, wound- 
ed and suffering, scattered among the hospitals 
that lined for a weary distance the roadside to 
the rear. The Colonel, with a painful flesh- 
wound since the first day's fight, was yet brave- 
ly leading what remained of the regiment; but 
our Captain, they said, was in Nashville, mor- 
tally wounded, He lived only a few days. The 
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cireumstances of his death greatly affected me 
when I heard them narrated, months afterward 


_ by the ward-master, who was with him when he 


died. 

** Much easier,” he told the surgeon, who was 
making his morning rounds; but when the at- 
tendants came to dress the wound, as usual, the 
cause was only too apparent—mortification had 
begun. A little while he lay quiet, as if sink- 
ing drowsily to sleep; then turning upon his 
side with considerable exertion, he spoke low 
but distinctly : 

**Good-by, Hettie! Iam going.” 

It was the last effort of the departing spirit: 
he was dead. 

Wynne came in about dusk, wet and drip- 
ping. The words of greeting were few and quict 
enough; but oh how much of satisfied longing 
and waiting and hoping there was in his pres- 
ence alone! Roused at midnight by the omin- 
ous message, ‘* Wounded severely,” he had made 
a few hurried arrangements, stuffed a haversack 
with such simple articles as a thoughtful heart 
might suggest would be useful, and had ridden 
out from Nashville, through mud and rain and 
perils not a few from rebel guerrillas, to come 
to me and begin those unwearied ministrations 
through which, thank God! I am alive to-night. 

The night echoed two or three little spiteful 
gusts of musketry, but the Sabbath morning 
broke bright, serene, lovely, with not a shot to 
disturb its sacred quiet. It was yet early in the 
forenoon when the glad news came, ‘‘ Murfrees- 
borough is evacuated. We are in possession.” 

Victory, victory at last! Wrung, as it were, 
from the very agony of desperation, where was 
it ever more nobly won than on the red and 
stubborn field of Stone River ? 

The first death in our hospital oceurred on 
the morning following. A tall, stalwart man, 
stricken down in the strength of manhood, and, 
after days and nights of tossing agony, passing 
away at last in a kind of quiet stupor. They 
carried him out in a few minutes, wrapped in 
the blanket that covered him when he died; and 
so, they said, he was buried by the detail whose 
duty this office was. There were several other 
deaths within the next fortnight; one of them 
I thought more shocking than any scene that 
battle itself had ever presented me. 

It was a boy from an Indiana regiment, be- 
longing to my own division, whose fair and open 
countenance seemed scarcely affected by the ex- 
posure of sixteen months in the field. In years 
he was still young, for he told us one day that 
he was not yet quite eighteen. His wound was 
in the neck, the bullet passing quite through, 
and out behind at the right shoulder, and so 
injuring the larynx that it was only with diffi- 
culty he could speak, even in a whisper. Evi- 
dently he was a great sufferer, yet so patient, so 
uncomplaining to the last. Nearly two weeks 
had passed since that memorable Wednesday, 
when one morning he told the nurse, whom he 
had beckoned to his side, that his wound was 
growing very painful, and if secondary hemor- 
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rhage occurred, as was almost certain, he knew 
that he could not live. He spoke of it with 
much composure, as if he felt that death was 
inevitable, and was resolved with what spirit to 
meet it. 

As I sat, supported by ponderous rolls of 
blankets that the thoughtful care of one of the 
attendants had procured for me, and awaiting 
wearily the customary morning rounds of the 
nurses to whom belonged exclusively the duty 
of dressing wounds, I could see every motion 
of the poor fellow on his cot directly opposite. 
Presently I heard a peculiar strangling cough, 
and looking toward him I saw the nurse bend- 
ing over him and raising him into a sitting 
ture, while the blood gushed in streams from 
his mouth, his nostrils, and the external wound 
The surgeon was called instant- 


pos- 


in his throat. 
ly; but his endeavors, I saw, were hopeless. - It 
was the great carotid artery which had sloughed 
away. In less than five minutes the nurse was 
supporting only a drooping corpse. 

It was a sickening sight, a horrible death. 
Wounded in much the same spot, how soon 
might not the end of earth come so to me? I 
buried my head in my blankets, and strove to 
shut the scene away from my vision; but the 
picture haunted me, and for days and weeks 
afterward it would come to me at times, all 
ghastly and crimson, with a vividness and power 
that made me shudder. 

The commander of our corps visited us one 
day, in the course of a tour through the hospi- 
tals, and I remember well the few earnest, manly 
words that he addressed us, so full of encourage- 
ment and real appreciation. ‘The subdued, al- 
most tender, expression of that grave face his 
command had often remarked ; but it never be- 
fore impressed me as so finely, so nobly in ac- 
cord with place and circumstance as now. It 
was but a passing moment, of course, but I am 
sure there was hardly one pleasanter episode in 
all our tedious life at that field-hospital than 
General Crittenden’s brief and hurried call. 

So the days came and went. The weather 
was wet and raw, or cold and wintry, almost 
constantly. The battle grew to be an old story. 
From the reports that reached us we learned 
that the army had settled quietly again into the 
old monotony and routine of camp-life, seldom 
broken but by the occasional duty of guarding 
immense wagon-trains to and from Nashville, 
from which, of necessity, all supplies were thus 
laboriously transported, until the railroad thence 
could be reopened. After the second week there 
were fewer deaths in the field-hospitals. There 
were fewer inmates, too, from other causes; for 
most of the wounded could bear removal, and 
were being forwarded to Nashville as rapidly as 
possible. From thence, they told us, we were 
all to be sent directly home. 

Home! In that one little word what worlds 
of happiness and sweet fruition of hope and 
long desire were stored away, awaiting our en- 
joyment! Hardly the returning exile, retrac- 
ing the steps and the scenes of long, long ago, 
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knows to the full a// that the grand old Saxon 
monosyllable mean to the sufferer 
army hospital; and although there may 
light in the burning heart-thrill of the traveler, 
sated with sight-seeing and novelty, 
‘As home his footsteps he 
Fron andering on 
it is faint and pitiful, I have learned to 
compared with the ene, wild, soul-full 
tion, the yearnings unutterable, that come 
the wounded soldier’s thoughts of home. 
Ten days after the battle arrivals from the 
North began to stream in. Indivi brim- 
ming over with congratulations and words of 
cheer for the fortunate brother, or son, or friend 
who had happily braved the storm of batt] 
was here 


can 


» de 


hath turned 

ign strand,” 
think, 
aspira- 
with 


a fore 


luals, 


. and 
in his place at the front to tell the 
story—or who had come to soothe and comfort 
his sufferings, if he had survived 

nate fate—or to perform the last sorrow 

of bereaved affection in the removal of 

to the quict grave-yard at home; del 

from cities and States; and Sanitary Commis- 
sions, with weleome supplies for the needy, or 
—without; and once, I remember, there came 
to see us one wearing upon his breast a litth 
steel plate, having a simple device engraved 
upon it containing the words **U. S. Christian 
Commission,” with his gray blanket rolled up 
and slung, soldier-wise, over his shoulder, his 
haversack and canteen by his side, and a tin 
cup hanging at his belt. 

It was nearly two weeks before my system 
yielded much to the violence it had suffered. 
Then came a long, sleepless night of torture ; 
appetite failed next, and spirits and strength, I 
could daily feel, were deserting me together 
At last Wynne contrived my transfer to Nash- 
ville. Skillful, kind, and constant had been 
the care bestowed upon the stranger comrade 
by those whom now I was leaving; and my 
feeble thanks, as I tottered out to the ambu- 
lance, were but the shadowing forth of a great 
kindling gratitude that will burn continually so 
long as spirit retains its consciousness. 

The sun was throwing broad, lengthened shad- 
ows across the streets of Nashville, and though 
the day had been rather warm and genial since 
the sky cleared in the morning, the evening air 
was freshening chill and wintry when the am- 
bulance stopped before the iron gate of the in- 
closure of Number Fourteen, and, with a feel- 
ing of complete exhaustion that I was loth to 
recognize, I was lifted out and borne on a 
stretcher up into a comfortable, airy room in 
the second story. A kind of sacredness will 
ever be associated in my mind with the remem- 
brance of that little square room, which now I 
was not to leave again for more than three long 
months. It was there that Death drew nea 
and bent over my pillow, so close that I could 
feel his icy breath upon my cheek, while in 
mute, ghastly silence we looked steadfastly each 
in the other’s face for weeks together. It was 
there, too, that the All-Merciful came likewise, 
encircling my sinking frame within an arm all- 
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powerful, and spreading about my couch the 
tokens of a loving-kindness ever new and inex- 
haustible. God be praised! I was spared to live. 

Here I had come among friends. I knew 
the surgeon and some of the attendants; the 
ward-master was an old mess-mate of mine, 
and Wynne could be with me daily. Even the 
ministry of strangers was ever devoted and ten- 
der; more I could not have asked at home. 

Resting at last in the cot prepared for me, 
how grateful seemed the fresh, white sheets, 
and the soft, ample pillows! and how it en- 
hanced the pleasure, as I read the print upon 
each, ‘‘ From the Soldier’s Aid Society of the 
Ladies of Northern Ohio,” to recognize in them 
the tokens that, far removed as duty and dis- 
tance had made us, yet in the faithful woman’s 
heart there at home we were nearer and dearer 
than ever. 

Spite of care and nursing, weakness contin- 
ued to gain upon me. Oh, but to reach home! 
One morning I heard footsteps approaching in 
the hall without, and the door opened. Wynne 
entered, and, though I could not turn my head 
to catch a glimpse of his companion, I knew the 





whole truth in an instant—it was Ewell who | 


had come to bring me home. 
and I wept like a child. But I was not now to 
go home. A rebel raid had severed railroad 
connection with Louisville; and while a fleet 
of steamboats, one of which would bear me 
northward, lay waiting at the wharves for the 
necessary convoy of a gun-boat, the danger that 
I had feared overtook me. 


It was too much, 


first week of February. The night, as usual, 
had passed wearily and wakeful; but punctual- 
ly at six o'clock, just as the first gray glimmer 
of dawn began to steal through the closed shut- 
ters, the bugle sounded the reveillé, and the 
hospital was all life and motion again. 
solitary, detached room, occupied by two wound- 
ed officers and another untitled one besides my- 
self, the nurse was bustling about, busy in put- 
ting matters in order for the day, when sudden- 
ly I felt a peculiar, quick throb—so it seemed— 
in the right shoulder, and then a warm trickling 
down the arm. 
shoulder, and, when I removed it, saw that it 
was besmeared with blood. Somehow it scarce- 


ly startled me—not that I did not know the fear- | 


ful hazard of secondary hemorrhage—and, call- 
ing the nurse, he hastened for the surgeon. He 
was gone but a little while, but as many mo- 
ments more and his return would have been 
only to a white, warm corpse. 
the sensation as vividly as though its horrors 
had been but an hour ago. I could feel my- 
self sinking rapidly away ; a quiet, painless leth- 
argy was stealing over my brain; fixed upon the 
wall opposite, my eyes saw objects dim, trem- 
bling, spectral; in my ears were strange, un- 
earthly ringings, such as I know not how to 
liken. Earth was receding—eternity at hand. 

‘“*When Wynne comes bid him good-by for 
me. Iam going at last.” 


In our | 


I raised my left hand to my | 


I remember | 
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The Lieutenant's voice came distinctly, cheer. 
fully : 

‘** Never give up, my boy! You are worth 
hundred dead men. We'll save you yet.” 

The surgeon and nurse entered the room to- 
gether. I remember closing my eyes with a 
feeling of utter weariness, and a calm desireless 
content—nothing more. When I came to my 
senses again the ward-master was supporting me 
with his left arm, and with the other hand was 
emptying a tumbler of raw liquor into my mouth, 
while the surgeon had just succeeded in stanch- 
ing the flow of blood with some powerful styptic, 
A strange, weird sensation, that vague, dreamy 
return to consciousness. I have marveled at it 
since with my untutored notions of psychology ; 
but distinctly predominant over all else came 
first the thought of upbraiding for their cruel 
cure the forms that were bending over me. 
Those moments of syncope, when over my soul 
had rolled the waters of oblivion, I seemed to 
feel had been a very heaven of delight, and it 
was pitiful service to recall me thence to life and 
suffering again. 

How shall I describe the days and weeks that 
followed ?—the infantile weakness; the utter 
prostration of all the powers of mind and body 
that form the glory and the strength of manhood; 
the weary days and wakeful nights; the hope- 
less endurings of pain; the thousand little name- 
less miseries that nested in my cot, and made it 
a place of racking torture day and night? Still 
less, how can I hope to find in words the power 


| to tell all that was lavished upon the helpless 
It was Thursday morning, I recollect, in the 


wretch of tender care that never wearied, and a 
devotion which human affection could carry no 
further? How hope to be able to speak, as fain 
I would, of the long watchings and ministries 
incessant, the kindly, cheery words and loving 
offices of those true, faithful ones about me 
whose services I know I can never repay ? 

I began to rally somewhat in a few days, and, 
when he could stay no longer, Ewell went home 
one day without me. My heart was full when 
the farewells came to be said this evening; but, 


| though my eyes were dim with tears, and my 


voice quavered brokenly, it was not all for that. 

My nurse was gifted with an exquisite ear for 
music, and a voice whose melody and pathos 
linger in my memory even now; and the influ- 
ences of taste and cultivation, with a tempera- 
ment gushing with fine genuine feeling, had 
improved them both. To-night Desiré—his 
birth-place was in sunny France, he told us— 
sat by the grate-fire humming over a few simple 
airs, in which he was joined by the two officers, 
who likewise formed part of his charge; and 
the trio together produced a harmony rather 
sweet and soothing. At length he broke forth 
into the “‘ Battle-Cry of Freedom ;” and as the 
others caught up the refrain the notes swelled 
higher and louder, till time and place seemed 
well-nigh forgotten. The song was a new one 
to me then, and so sung, it thrilled me inex- 
pressibly. The early days of the war; the 


| grand uprising of the loyal North; the wild, 
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burning enthusiasm of those Sumter times; the 
calm resolves that had left but little then to be 
decided in the midst of turmoil and excitement; 
the grand infinitude of principle—of Right, and 
Truth, and Justice—that was underlying the 
whole fierce struggle, and had made our Cause 
one that it was, oh! how noble a thing to have 
fought and suffered for, and, if need be, yet to 
die for! 
over my poor, weak, disordered brain, in a wild, 


Such memories came surging back 


sweeping rush of feeling, which I was powerless, 
utterly, to control. 

Day by day the surgeon pronounced me bet- 
ter. By-and-by I grew able, with a little as- 
sistance, to totter across the room, and once 
But the dull red smear 
that stained the wall right above my cot was a 
constant reminder of the perils I had not yet 
passed, and forbade any assurance of absolute 
safety. 


more hope revived. 


The 22d of February drew near, where- 
on the mottled loyalty of Nashville was to be 
made manifest by divers demonstrative betoken- 
ings of the most approved usage. On the night 
preceding it Wynne and I talked long together, 
till I persuaded him to relax his vigils so much 
as to seek a little rest, reclining in a high-backed 
chair placed at my bedside. I watched him 
dropping off into a transition doze, and wonder- 
ed if it was yet midnight. Every thing was so 
stiil I could hear the low hissing of the gas jet, 
though the flame was hidden by a shade dex- 
trously improvised from a folded newspaper, 
and could note every nibble of a little venture- 
some mouse gnawing away in the bureau which 
occupied the nearest corner of the room. Sud- 
denly I felt a warm gushing stream coursing 
down the breast. I knew its meaning in an in- 
stant—arterial hemorrhage from the superior 
thyroid. Ishouted to Wynne, though he waken- 
ed at the first sound of my voice. To spring 
from his chair, to rouse the nurse and dispatch 
him for the surgeon, to cut away the covering 
bandages, was the work of no more time than it 
has taken me totellit. This time I was alarm- 
ed, and the heart, beating fearfully, but poured 
out its life-current the faster. It was well that 
appliances were at hand, ready prepared for 
such an emergency; for my life hung upon a 
quadruplicate of minutes. I heard Wynne 
breathing hard and quick; but his hand was 
steady as he poured on the astringent powder, 
and held it in place with the thumb, first upon 
one side; then, when the crimson stream burst 
forth likewise at the remoter wound, upon both. 
He succeeded. 

“‘Thank God, I’ve saved you!” And the 
surgeon, hurrying in a minute later, found a 
bed all dabbled and soaking with blood, and in 
it, bolstered half-upright, a pale statue-like 
wretch, but living and suffering still. 


But my story grows wearisome. Again 
strength slowly returned; but weeks afterward 
gangrene threatened, and then the endurance of 
physical nature seemed exhausted. The bitter- 
ness, the despair, the desperation of that period, 
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I may never attempt to make known to an 
other. 

Desiré had returned to the field a fortnight 
before. Not long since I saw his name in a 
daily newspaper: it was heading a list of the 
killed from the Nineteenth Illinois 
Chicamauga. 


upon the 


I read it with a pang of genuine 
sorrow, and within me another voice arose, cry- 


ing for *‘ vengeance !” 

The spring smiled in due season, and new 
life, 
through the window I could se 
resting lovingly upon all external 
bathing every object in mellow, liquid splendor 
Sometimes I fancied that I could feel 
yrs sporting about the room; and from the great, 
glad, free outdoors came the carol of birds—the 
robin’s warbling gush of song, the twitter of 
swallows, and the chirpings of house-martens 
as they fluttered about the eaves. One 
morning my nurse brought me in a fresh, green 


and strength, and hope came with it. Out 
the sunshine 


nature, and 


the zeph- 


Sabbath 


bough, the earliest leafage of the spring; and 
when the flowers began to bloom the little table 
at my bedside was beauteous and fragrant with 
their deckings-forth, renewed constantly by fair 
hands, that did the service of kind and loyal 
hearts even in Nashville. 

Oh! only to get back to that brave world of 
life, and joy, and beauty again! The time 
came at last, and home and friends were won 
once more. 

Truly it was a marvelous deliverance, and 
now I often wonder why it was so signally vouch- 
safed to me, when others, happier and more use- 
ful far, by dangers less and more remote, per- 
ished on every side. 

The Past already grows distant and dream- 
like; but I can never forget the scenes and suf- 
ferings, or the devotion and the care of friends, 
which have consecrated the memory of those 
times in my soul that together make up the ree- 
ollections of my experience ‘‘in hospital after 
Stone River.” 
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| ge JUS persons have tried to solve the 

problem of what becomes of all the pins; and 
these lost trifles are traced from hand to hand, 
in the vain effort to discover at what point they 
disappear from human vision. But the treasure 
whose loss we are describing vanishes more mys- 
teriously from view; and, unlike the estrays 
which have accomplished their mission and can 
not be restored to usefulness, it disappears from 
sight while its value remains intact and its es- 
timation undiminished. Asia, where the sod 
closed above the first recorded grave, is the 
burial-ground of these missing riches. The 
large shipments of the precious metals to the 
East Indies, and to countries bordering on the 
Indian Ocean, have attracted much attention, 
but few are aware of the magnitude of the glit- 
tering current. It occurred to us that an inter- 
esting account might be given of the rise and 
progress of this stream of wealth, and we have 
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been searching all convenient historical records 
for that purpose. But in tracing the history 
backward we have sought in vain for the initial 
chapter. Through all the record of Spanish 
greatness or Dutch enterprise there runs the 
same tale of the Indian trade. Turniug to the 
debates in the Roman Senate, we find the no- 
ble Senators declaiming against the effeminacy 
which furnished a market for silks, cashmeres, 
carpets, aromatics, and precious stones from 
India, and drained the life-blood of the country 
by carrying away the specie in return. The car- 
avans came in steady procession from the East, 
laden with the products of Indian looms, or the 
spices and other dainties of Oriental climes, and 
carried back the shining currency for which alone 
the luxuries could be purchased. The ships 
that cruised the Mediterranean found their rich- 
est freight in this traffic, but their record was 
the same: the return voyage took back little of 
value besides the coin or bullion. 

The elder Pliny, who was born a.p. 23, in his 
Historia Naturalis (12, 18), computes the an- 
nual loss of silver to the Roman Empire through 
this India trade at four million dollars, which 
was an immense sum in thatearly time. ‘There 
are hints of the same facts in other parts of his 
collection, drawn from earlier records known in 
his day, but now lost to us, which carry us back 
several hundred years further, until the dark- 
ness of the olden time settles upon the way, and 
we can follow the clew no longer. Enough is 


known, however, to show that for over two thou- | 


sand years the stream has flowed in that one 
direction, with only occasional return-currents, 
not enough in all to pay a trifling annual inter- 


est on the immense capital sent to that vast res- | 


ervoir. 

We have spoken of both the metals, but silver 
was the favorite in most parts of Asia, and al- 
ways had the preference from the remotest an- 
tiquity. Pliny describes the loss to the empire 
as chiefly in silver; but this for a while was rel- 
ative, and not absolute. Both silver and gold 


accumulated in the empire until long after the | 
reign of Constantine; but the latter metal gain- | 


ed on the former (although silver was produced 
in much the larger quantity), simply in conse- 
quence of this Eastern traffic. This preference 
for silver was also confirmed in later years by 
the action of the authorities. In 1830 the Brit- 
ish East India revenues were required wholly in 
silver, and as a consequence the shipments of 
specie have since consisted chiefly of that metal. 
Long before the gold discoveries in California 
the relative value of silver had increased both in 
this country and Europe, owing to this drain- 
age. In the United States even the fractional 
currency had been gathered up for export, and 
Congress was forced to pass an act reducing the 
weight of the silver coin about seven per cent., 
in order to prevent its conversion into bullion 
for shipment. More recently, attracted by the 
high exchange paid for this metal, the hoards of 
silver on the European Continent have been given 
up in return for gold, and these gathered riches 


have been added to the stream running East 
ward. 

We have avoided, as far as possible, the use 
of statistics, because these are unattractive to 
the general reader; but it may not be amiss to 
recall a few particulars, to show the magnitude 
of this movement in ourtime. For the twenty- 
five years ending with 1860 there had been 
shipped from Europe to India in silver coin and 
bullion five hundred and fifty million dollars, 
of which only ninety-two millions had been re- 
exported. And this movement has been con- 
stantly accelerated. From 1835 to 1840 th: 
average was nine millions per annum, while 
from 1855 to 1860 it had increased to an average 
of forty-three millions per annum. Since that 
date the average has been still larger, the total 
for the first six months of 1863 having been 
€7,710,696, or, in round numbers, about forty 
million dollars; while, as we write, the tide is 
constantly swelling to still larger dimensions. 

The reader who has followed this narrative 
thus far will have anticipated us in the ques- 
tion, What becomes of this immense supply of 
the world’s treasure? Into what treasuries is 
it poured for preservation? Where are the glit- 
tering hoards garnered? The answer is not the 
least intercsting portion of the history, and may 
be summed in a single word—tostT! It is true 
that large amounts ure made into ornaments, 
such as sword-hilts, buckles, clasps, mountings 
for all kinds of weapons, trimmings and decora- 
tions for housings, household and other imple- 


| ments, and articles for state pageants; and also 


used for personal attire and adornment. An- 
other considerable portion is consumed for idol 
worship and the thousands of symbols connect- 
ed with the prevailing superstitions. There 
have also been, irom time to time, successful 
invasions of the East, when a portion of the 
bullion has been seized and carried away. But 
this will account for only a tithe of the vast 


| treasure. It will be noticed that out of the sil- 


ver shipments from Europe for only twenty-five 
years, over four hundred and fifty million dollars 
remained unaccounted for in any return or re- 
shipment; and when it is remembered that this 
stream has been flowing in that direction, with 
slight intermissions, for over two thousand years, 
we may gain some idea of the treasure thus lost 
to the trade and commerce of the world. 

For the most of it is absolutely lost, as far as 


| any visible trace of it is concerned ; and the ac- 


cumulated hoards in the country appear to have 
gained little by the constant accession. The 
solution of this mystery has puzzled all classes 
of political economists. Even thongh it had 
become worthless in its present form, so large a 
material substance ought not to sink out of sight 
and leave no record of its existence. The track 
of the precious metals is in all other countries 
easily followed; but in India the magnitude of 
this loss has appeared to stupefy most observers, 
and they have simply looked on in astonishment, 
as if the subject were beyond their grasp. 

Three years ago a writer for one of our daily 





THE LOST TREASURE. 


commercial newspapers hit upon the solution of 
the mystery, and subsequent examinations | 
served to confirm his theory. 


imve 
The missin 


y treas- 
ure is absolutely lost in the earth, ¢. e., buried. 
The disposition to hide accumulated coin or 
bullion in the ground has been common in all 
ages, and has not been confined to barbarous 
Those who have read the diary of 


countries. ’ 
Samuel Pepys, who rose to be First Lord of the 
British Admiralty two hundred years ago, will 
find in him a type of the race. 
ing the boasted stability of 


Notwithstand- 
sritish institutions, 
this distinguished man was accustomed to make 
his deposit in a bank of earth. Whenever there 
was a plague or a panic, a foray, or a fire, or 
any unusual disturbance of the body politic, 
down went his hoarded treasures into the ground. 
We do not remember how often he buried his 
specie and plate in his garden or cellar, but he 
records frequent instances of this sort; and on 
several occasions, after the ruins of a fir 
he place of deposit, he extracted it trium} 

y from its secure resting-place, uninjured in hi 


This is the key to the Indian mys- 


t 
} 
i 

: . 
model safe. 
tery. 


" ° 


he tenure of acq ] 


There are many reasons for such a course i 
India. juired propert; 

ges been very insecure. The strong 
reneration to generation, in many count 


Places of d posit, ] 


been the only law. 
been provided, would only have ten 
narauder or the exacting chief; but there were 


no strong boxes for this purpose. The migra- 
tory character of the people prevented any great 
use of vaults and treasure-houses, except to the 
higher classes; and even their treasure was gen- 
erally hidden rather than guarded. With a 
large portion of the population silver, gold, and 
precious stones constituted all their wealth ; and 
this must be buried to be preserved. The un- 
settled state of the country, the irregular habits 
of the people, the long and devastating wars, the 
fearful epidemics, such as plague and cholera, 
which swept away thousands in a few hours, and 
the general torpor which precedes death by more 


lingering diseases in Oriental climes, would | 


abundantly account for this method of conceal- 
ing the hoards and for the impossibility of re- 
storing the hidden deposits. 

But there is another reason for this use of 
treasure, growing out of the religious super- 
stitions of the people. It is a common belief 
in India that treasure which has been buried, 
and is undiscovered, will be available in some 
way to its owner after death. Even where 
this forms no part of the avowed creed it is se- 
cretly cherished, and acted upon in a thousand 
cases where the motive is not openly avowed. 
The Indians of our own country, it is well known, 
clung to this belief with great tenacity ; and even 
after they had accepted many of the tenets of the 
Christian faith, were still wont to collect in or 
about the graves of their dead such weapons, or 
other personal possessions of the departed, as 
they supposed would be of use in the spirit-land. 
In the East a kindred belief is widely prevalent, 


| tion was more needed. 


| million dollars of 
| millions of silver. 


which disturbed the financiers during the 
|months of the year. 
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however, before the change in tl irection will 
be sufficient to cure the evi The quickest 
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wealth. 


attract im- 
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A general demand from the people 
ictured goods, and 
would not only arrest the tide of 


wants, which will 


ports, relieve the owners of their 
for 
foreign manuf wares, 


mer- 
chandise, l 

bullion now going to pay for Indian products, 
but would draw 
hoards for the 


out and regather the shining 
uses of commerce. 

There never was a time when such a substitu- 
Silver is sc: 

The attempt to substi- 
tute gold, favored as it has been more recently 
by British policy, 


collection is difficult. 


has been only partially suc- 
cessful; and even thus far has only contributed 
to eke out the deficien y< f silver. For the first 
six months of 1863 Europe sent only sixteen 
gold along with nearly forty 

The debt to India has been 
piling up, until it has assumed 


sions. 


unwonted dimen- 
in all Eastern products 
has swelled it enormously; and the great 
crease in cotton brought from then 


The rapid rise 
in- 


with its 


j value many-fold greater because of the short 


supply here, has enhanced the account to be 
tled. In 1862 the value of cotton brought to 
England from India and Egypt, chiefly from the 
former, was beyond all precedent, but the in- 
crease in 1863 has been still greater. For the 
first months of 1862 value which 
reached England was about thirty million dol- 
lars; for the corresponding period of 1863 it 
was nearly eighty million dollars. How to pay 
for this and other Eastern produce without drain- 
ing Europe of its bullion has been the problem 


set- 


the 


seven 


later 
They have not the silver 
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to spare, and even if they had, it is not desira- 
ble to pour the needed treasure into that bottom- 
less reservoir, whence it is never to reappear. 
The prices of most India products have been 
increasing for over two years, but the great ad- 
dition to the quantity imported during the last 
twelve months, and the fact that other large 
shipments are now on the way, have at last given 
Europe the alarm. France began the provision 
first by drawing on London, and the strife led 
to a speedy advance in rates of interest in both 
countries, with a view of checking the outflow 
of bullion. The Bank of England had been dis- 
counting largely at four per cent. when the ex- 
citement began; the charge was advanced to 
five per cent. on Monday, and to six per cent. 
on Thursday, making a rise of fifty per cent. in 
the rate of interest during a single week. This 
was exceeded a little later in Paris, where the 
rate was raised to seven per cent., with a very 
stringent market. Capitalists in London have 
been urging the propriety of checking the ship- 


ments of bullion by the sale of bills on India, | 


payable out of the funds accumulated there to 
the credit of the Government. These funds, it 
is said, amount to over eighty million dollars, 
and their timely disbursement, in payment of 
exchange drawn in England, would relieve the 


pressure now so severely felt among the mer- | 


cantile classes of Europe. Such an expedient, 
however, would be only temporary, and it is far 
better that the bullion should be sent to meet 
the debt rather than to postpone payment. The 
high rates of interest will attract capital to the 
money centres, and tend to fill up the depleted 
resources of the Banks of England and France. 

The timid reader need not be led by these 


statements to hoard his coin for fear that the | 


annual loss in India will drain the world of its 
specie, and leave him only its paper representa- 
tive. The annual production is much larger 
than the absolute loss, however highly the latter 


may be estimated. Up to the discovery of the | 


gold fields in California the relative product and 
waste had been stationary, or nearly so, for sev- 
eral years. That discovery gave a new impetus 
to gold-mining the world over. Up to 1848 the 
entire gold product of this country deposited in 
the various mints, from their first establishment 
in 1793, a period of fifty-five years, amounted to 
less than twenty million dollars; while thirteen 
years later—that is, on June 30, 1862, the de- 
posits of domestic gold had reached the enor- 
mous amount of $554,506,002, of which five 
hundred and twenty-eight millions came from 
California. The gold-fields in Australia were 
first worked in 1851, in which year the returns 
at Victoria were 145,146 ozs.; in 1852 they 
reached 1,974,975 ozs. ; 1853, 2,497,723 ozs. ; 
1854, 2,144,699 ozs.; 1855, 2,576,745 ozs. ; 
1856, 3,003,811 ozs.; 1857, 2,729,655 ozs. ; 
and the yield has since increased upon this ratio, 
with slight fluctuations from year to year. At 
eighty shillings the ounce, which is the usual 
estimate in the British returns, the production 
of gold recorded at Victoria since 1851 would 


| amount to six hundred and thirty million dol. 
lars. The returns from New South Wales swear 
been more irregular. The largest year on ow 
record gave $18,000,880 as the product; but this 
is above the average. The total yield of gold 
from Australia has exceeded one hundred mij]. 
ion dollars in a single year; but this is al 
the present production. 

| The yield in California and Oregon, in Utah. 
| Arizona, Nebraska, New Mexico, Nevada. and 
| other domestic gold-fields, has been over eight; 
millions in a year; while the British terr itories 
and our more Southern neighbors have added to 
|the list. In Canada very rich fields have re- 
}cently been discovered, which bid fair to rival] 
| the most celebrated districts on the Pacific. In 
| 1857 a table was compiled for the Secretary of 
the United States Treasury, giving the total 
| product of gold and silver throughout the world 
for the previous year, from the most authenti 
data at hand. It is here reproduced, as th 
original is not published in an accessible form : 


PRODUCTION OF THE Precious METALS IN 1856, 
Silver T 
$29,986,316 
8,682,459 


5,214,876 


America.... 
Europe 5 

is 19,865,349 
eee 5,000,000 
Australia... 102,087,144 


Total... $23 


The enormous addition to the stock of gold 
cheapened it so much in proportion to silver that 
|the production of the latter has been greatly 
stimulated, and for the last five years has rap- 
idly increased. The inventions of new facilities 
for separating ores, which resulted from the 
|large demand for them from California and 
| Australia, also added to the annual product of 
silver, by enabling the owners of mines which 
| had ceased to be profitable to reopen them at a 
| reduced expense. The present annual yield of 
| gold and silver throughout the world is not much 
| less than three hundred million dollars—a sum 
which would have been deemed fabulous in 
prophecy twenty years ago. If any reader is 
| disposed to question this estimate, he may fall 
back upon the fact that since the discovery of 
| the golden sands in California in 1848, and in 
| Australia in 1851, these two countries have act- 
| ually sent to market, outside of their own limits, 
| of their golden product, fourteen hundred and 
| thirty million dollars that have been weighed 
| over the counter! 
| How much of the precious metals are worked 
into the arts, lost by abrasion, or otherwise used 
| and wasted—besides the heavy loss in India— 
can not be given With accuracy; but enough is 
known to show that the stock remaining to the 
world in coin and bullion is largely increased 
each year, while the production is gaining, and 
new fields are daily addec to the list. The im- 
portance of the drain to satisfy the insatiable 
appetite of India, is found in the fact that it is 
in silver, the metal which civilized nations are 
least disposed to spare; and also because the 
flow sinks in Eastern sands, and is lost to the 
world. 
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UNITED STATES. 

HE Thirty-eighth Congress of the United States 

convened on Monday, December 7. In the 
Senate some opposition was made to the admission 
of Messrs. Willey and Van Winkle, sent from West 
Virginia; but on a test vote, 36 ayes to 5 nays, their 
laim was recognized, and the oath of office admin- 
istered to them.——In the House a brief discussion 
arose as to the right of some members whose names 
were omitted by Mr. Etheridge, the Clerk of the 
late Congress, in calling the roll, on the ground of 
some alleged informality in the ee of their 
credentials. They were, however, admitted to seats, 
and the House proc eded to the election of Speaker. 
There present 181 Representatives, 92 votes 
being necessary Upon the first ballot 
Hon. Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana, Administration, 
received 101, and was elected. The votes of the 
Opposition were scattered, Mr. Cox, of Ohio, receiv- 
ing 52, the highest number, and Mr. Stiles, of Penn- 
sylvania, the lowest, being the solitary vote of the 
Hon. Benjamin Wood, of New York. The organi- 
zation of the House was completed by the election 
of Mr. M‘Pherson, of Pennsylvania, as Clerk, and 
Mr. Ordway, of New Hampshire, as Sergeant-at- 
Arms. These votes show that the Administration 
has in the House a clear majority of about 20 over 
the various shades of the Opposition. 

The President’s Message, which was sent in on 
the 9th, is brief and emphatic, leaving the general 
letails of affairs to be set forth in the Reports of the 
leads of the Departments. Our foreign relations 
ure eminently satisfactory. The British 
ment, as was justly expected, have exercised their 
authority to prevent the departure of new hostile 
expeditions from their ports. The Emperor of 
France has, by a like proceeding, promptly vindi- 
cated the neutrality which he proclaimed at the be- 
ginning of the contest.—Foreigners have in some 
cases become naturalized merely to avoid the duties 
imposed by the laws of their own countries, and 


to a choice. 


then returning, claim the protection of this Govern- | 


ment. The President suggests that it will be ad- 
visable to fix a limit beyond which no citizen of the 
United States residing abroad can claim the inter- 
position of his Government.—It is urged that the 
fact of having voted shall be made by law an estop- 
pel against any plea of exemption from military 
service, or other civil obligation, on the ground of 
alienage. 

The financial condition of the country is favora- 
ble. The entire nominal receipts of the Treasury 
were $901,125,674, the disbursement $895,796 ,630. 
Of the receipts $69,059,642 came from customs, 
$37,640,787 from direct tax, $776,682,361 
loans, and the remainder from miscellaneous sources, 

Sut of these sums $181,086,635, 

and receipts, was merely nominal, money having 
been borrowed to pay funded and temporary debt to 
this amount. 
one account to another. 
both sides, the actual receipts were $720,039,039, 
and the actual expenditures $714,709,995—leavi ing 
a balance of $5,329,044. 

Our navy now consists of 588 vessels, completed, 
or in course of completion ; of these 75 are iron-clad 
or armored steamers. Our armored vessels are be- 
lieved to exceed in force 
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] other power. 


Govern- | 


| during the existing rebellion having reference 


| provisions are all who are, or shall have 
| diplomatic officers or agents of the so-called Confederate 


from 
| shall have been, 


both in payments | 


| States, and afterward aided the 
It was merely a transfer of debt from | , - 


Deducting this sum from 
} a8 prisoners of war, 


They are reliable for harbor and coast 
defense ; but others of greater strength and capacity 
will be required t¢ 
the ocean. 


) maintain our rightful position on 


ginning of the 

f the United 
) far as tested 
to the 
contaius 


Of those who were slaves at the be 
rebellion 100,000 are in the service of 
States—half of them in the ranks. §S 
they are as good soldiers as any.—In respect 
slaves and their future status, the messagx 
this en:phatic paragraph : 

The laws and proclamations [respecting slavery] were 
enacted and put forth for the purpose of aiding in the sup 
pression of the rebellion. To give them their fullest effect 
there had to be a pledge for their maintenance. In my 
judgment they have aided, and will further aid, the cause 
for which they were intended. To abandon them now 
would be not only to relinquish a lever of power, but 
would also be a cruel and an astounding breach of faith 
I may add at this point, that while I remain in my pres- 
ent position I shall not attempt to retract or modify the 
emancipation proclamation; nor shall I return to slavery 
any person who is free by the terms of that proclamation, 
or by any of the acts of Congr 


The most important portion of the Message is the 
Proclamation of Amnesty, the leading paragraphs 
of which we give textually. After reciting that the 


Constitution empowers the President to grant re- 
| prieves and pardons ; that a rebellion has long exist- 
ed, and that laws have been passed and proclama- 


| tions issued confiscating property and liberating 


slaves; and that now many persons engaged in th 


rebellion are desirous of returning to their allegiance 


the Proclamation proceeds : 


I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, do 
proclaim, declare, and make known to all persons who 
have, directly or by implication, participated in the exist- 
ing rebellion, except as hereinafter excepted, that a full 
pardon is hereby ¢ ted to them and each of them, with 
restoration of all rights of property, except as to slave 
and in property cases where rights of third parties shall 
have intervened, and upon the mdition that every such 
person shall take and subscribe an oath, and thencefor- 
ward keep and maintain said oath inviolate; and which 
oath shall be registered for permanent preservation, and 
shall be of the tenor and effect following, to wit: 

‘*I do solemnly swear, in presence of Almighty God, 
that I will henceforth faithfully support, protect, and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States, and the union 
of the States thereunder; and that I will, in like man- 
ner, abide by and faithfully support all acts of Congress 
passed during the existing rebellion with reference to 
slaves, so long and so far as not repealed, modified, or 
held void by Congress, or by decivion of the Supreme 
Court; and that I will, in like manner, abide by and 
faithfully support all proclamations of the President made 
to slaves, 
so long and so far as not modified or declared void by de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. So help me God.” 

The persons excepted from the benefits of the foregoing 
been, civil or 


Government; 


all who have left judicial stations 
the 


United States to aid the rebellion; all 


under 
who are, or 
military or naval officers of said so-called 
Confederate Government above the rank of colonel in the 
army or of lieutenant in the navy; all who left seats in 
the United States Congress to aid the rebellion; all who 
resigned commissions in the army or navy of the United 
rebellion; and all who 
have engaged in any way in treating colored persona, or 
white persons in charge of such, otherwise than lawf lly 
and which persons may have been 
found in the United States service as soldiers, seamen, or 


| in any other capacity. 


And I do farther proclaim, declare, and make 
that whenever, in any of the States of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, South ¢ ia, and North Carolina, a number of per- 
sona, not less than one-tenth in number of the votes cast 


known, 
Texas, 


sarolir 


and number those of any {in such State at the Presidential election of the year of 
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our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty, each hav- 
ing taken the oath aforesaid and not having since violated 
it, and being a qualified voter by the election law of the 
State existing immediately before the so-called act of se- 
cession, and excluding all others, shall re-establish a State 
Government which shall be republican, and in no wise con 
travening said oath, such shail be recognized as the true 
Government of the State, and the State shall receive there- 
nader the benefits of the constitutional provision which de- 
clares that “ The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of Government, and 
shall protect each of them against invasion; and, on ap- 
plication of the Legislature or the Executive (when the 
Legislature can not be convened), against domestic vio- 
lence.” 

The Proclamation goes on to say that any provi- 
sion which may be adopted by any State Govern- 
ment in relation to the freed people, which shall 
recognize their permanent freedom, and yet make 
proper arrangements for their present condition, will 
not be objected to by the Executive; that in con- 
structing loyal State Governments, the former codes 
of laws should be changed as little as possible ; that 
the Proclamation so far as relates to State Govern- 
ments has no reference to States where loyal govern- 
ments have been maintained; and that while it 
presents the best mode that the President can now 
suggest, it is not to be understood that no other pos- 
sible mode would be acceptable. 

Our record closing upon the 9th of December, we 
are compelled to defer to the next number a resumé 
of the state of the nation as embodied in the official 
reports of the Heads of the Departments. 

The Army of the Potomac has made another brief 
advance across the Rappahannock and has returned 
again to its old position on the north bank of that 
river. If the object of this movement was to occupy 
the army of Lee so as to prevent further reinforce- | 
ments from being sent to the vital points in Tennes- | 
see it was successful; if the design was to give a 
decisive battle in Virginia or to advance upon Rich- 
mond, it wasa failure. The general movement was 
commenced on the 7th of November, when two corps 
under Generals Sedgwick and French crossed the 
Rappahannock at different points in the neighbor- 
hood of Fredericksburg. Near Rappahannock Sta- 
tion, upon the north side of the river Sedgwick fell 
apparently by surprise upon a detachment of the 
enemy strongly posted; after a short but sharp ac- 
tion these were driven from their intrenchments, 
and being unable to cross the river w: re captured. | 
Besides the killed and wounded, alx 00 prison- 
ers were taken, our loss in killed and we ded being | 
about 300. General French at the sa:ne time fell | 
upon a body of the enemy at Kelley’s Ford, a little | 
lower down, and routed them, making prisoners of 
about 400, himself losing in the action about 70 
killed and wounded. The main body of the enemy 
then fell across the Rapidan, and a series of skir- | 
mishes between outposts and bodies of cavalry en- 
sued during the next fortnight. At length between 
the 25th and the 27th the army severing its commu- 
nications with Washington crossed the Rapidan in 
three columns, without very serious opposition, the 
enemy after some skirmishing falling back to posi- 
tions which they had strongly fortified in ‘‘ the Wil- | 
derness” in the neighborhood of Chancellorsville | 
where Hooker’s battle had been fought. No official 
details of the proceedings of the ensuing six days 
have been published, and we have only the partial 
reports of newspaper correspondents. On the 27th 
a sharp engagement took place at Locust Grove be- 
tween the corps of French, Warren, and Sedgwick, 
and the enemy, who were repulsed and fell back to 
their intrenchments on Mine Creek. The 28th and 


| to cut off Burnside. 


lines of communication. 
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the 29th were passed in manceuvring for the Purpose 
of ascertaining the position of the enemy, and gain 
ing, if possible, advantageous positions for an as- 
sault upon his lines. At a council of war on the 
night of the 29th it was determined to make the as- 
sault the nextday. It was accordingly commenced 
on our right and centre, and at those points bid fair 
to be successful, when it was announced from head- 
quarters that the main attack upon the left would 
not be made, and our troops already engaged were 
withdrawn, and on the 2d of December our army re- 
crossed the Rapidan. The following is the ‘sub- 
stance of the “ Press dispatches,” which having been 
submitted to Government censorship, may b pre- 
sumed to be essentially correct: The army crossed 
on the 26th, and concentrated next day on Mine 
Run, the enemy being strongly intrenched on the 
opposite side, in a position too strong to be carried 
by assault. The nature of the country was such as 
to prevent extended operations for turning the works, 
arising especially from the impossibility of keepin, 
up the supplies for our army at such a distance from 
its dépsts. During and after the partial assault of 
the 2d General Meade visited the entire line, noting 
the enemy’s strong positions, batteries, and earth 
works, and after consultation with his officers deem: d 
it advisable to withdraw to the north side of th 
tapidan. This was accomplished without loss of 
men or munitions. The entire casualties of this ex 
pedition, in killed, wounded, and missing, are esti 
mated at about 1000. The loss of the enemy is un- 
known. Present appearances indicate that the av- 
tumn campaign of the Army of the Potomac is co 
cluded, and that it will go into winter-quarters. 
During the same weck in which this unsuccessful 
expedition across the Rapidan was carried on, our 
armies in Tennessee were achieving a most brilliant 
success. The great army of Grant at and about 
Chattanooga was in great peril. Its communica- 
tions were so long and difficult that supplies were 
scanty and precarious. The brilliant operations of 
October 27, noted in our last Record, had partially 
removed this difficulty ; but the enemy, contrary to 
the reports of the time, still held the commanding 
position of Lookout Mountain. Burnside also, near 
Knoxville, was for the time completely isolated, 
and liable to be overwhelmed by a strong advance. 
Bragg dispatched a heavy body, under Longstreet, 
On the 14th of November, 
Longstreet crossed the Tennessee and found Burn- 
side at Lenoir, a few miles southwest of Knoxville. 
Burnside, opposed by superior forces, fell slowly 
back, repelling every assault of the enemy, and final- 


| ly reached Knoxville on the 17th, where he was for 


a while closely besieged by Longstreet. Here, as at 
Chattanooga, the question was mainly one of sup- 
plies, for Knoxville could be held as long as provi- 
sions could be obtained. The fighting was therefore 
mainly for the purpose of gaining or holding the 
This went on for some- 
thing more than two weeks, when news came to 
Longstreet from Chattanooga which compelled him 


| to raise the siege of Knoxville, and to retreat if he 


wished to avoid capture himself. Bragg had been 
routed at Chattanooga by Grant, and Sherman, who 
had been sent to succor Burnside, had reached Knox- 
ville, his cavalry arriving on the 3d of December, 
anc the main body of reinforcements within a day or 
two after. Our latest intelligence, coming through 
Confederate channels, says that Longstreet is re- 
treating to Virginia, followed up by our troops, with 
what result we are still to learn. 








The news from Chattanooga, which must have 
reached Knoxville, Richmond, and Washington 
about the same time, was of high import. Proba- 
bly the best account of the battles near Chattanooga 
is contained in an official report of Quarter-master- 
General Meigs, of which we present the essential 
points. This spirited description furnishes a clear 
idea of the great series of operations. At half an 
hour before noon on the 23d of November Gen- 
eral Grant ordered a demonstration against Mission- 
ary Ridge. The troops formed in order as regularly 
as though on parade. The enemy, posted five hun 
dred feet above, supposed the movement to be only 
a review and drill, so regularly was it performed. 
The line advanced, preceded by skirmishers, and at 
two o'clock reached the pickets of the enemy, 
fell back into their rifle-pits ; after them went our 
skirmishers, along the centre of our line of 25,000 
troops which Thomas had quickly displayed. The 
enemy were fairly surprised in open daylight. At 
three o'clock Orchard Knob and the lines right and 
left were in our possession. The next morning at 
daylight Thomas had 5000 men across the Tennes- 
see, and had commenced the 
toon bridge about six miles above Chattanooga. <A 
steamer which had been captured from the 
and brought into service took over 6000 men. ; 
night Thomas had seized the extremity of Mission- 
arv Ridge, and was intrenching himself. Howard 
had opened communication with him from Chatta- 
the south side of the river. There had 
been skirmishing and cannonading all day on the 
left and centre. Hooker scaled the slopes of Look- 
out Mountain, drove out the enemy, captured 2000 
prisoners, and established himself on the mountain- 
side in full view of Chattanooga. This was one of 
the most brilliant achievements in military history. 
The day had been misty and rainy, and much of the 
battle had been fought above the clouds which hid 
the combatants from the view of those who were 
watching them from below. The sky cleared up 
during the night, and on the morning of the 25th 
the Stars and Stripes were descried on the peak of 
The enemy had evacuated their threat- 
ening position, and daylight showed them along the 
narrow summit of Missionary Ridge, but whether 
to retreat and raise the sicge or to concentrate 


who 


construction of a pon- 


nemy 
By 


nooga on 


Lookout. 


on 
All that day 
the cannonade was continued across the valley from 
Orchard Knob to Missionary Ridge, right over the 
heads of Grant and Thomas, who, with their staffs, 
watched the fight from the valley beneath. Our 
head-quarters were under fire all day long. At last 
Sherman made a vigorous assault on Brageg’s right, 
strongly intrenched upon a high knob. 


our right could not then be known. 


The crest 
was gained, and held for a time; but the enemy, 
bringing up all his reserves, drove us back. But to 
do this he had weakened himself every where else ; 
this one apparent gain was his ruin. Our whole 
line was pushed forward, the heights were carried ; 
our troops swarmed up from every quarter, and 
swept the ridge, Bragg rode off to the rear of his 
flying columns, while Grant was ascending on the 
other side. The siege of Chattanooga was raised. 
Ouly a few days before Bragg had sent to Grant a 
flag of truce, advising him to send ali non-combat- 
ants from Chattanooga. The battle-field of these 
days extended for six miles along Missionary Ridge, 
and for quite as many on Lookout Mountain, ‘ Prob- 
ably,” says General Meigs, ‘‘ not so well-directed and 
so well-ordered a battle has been delivered during 
the war But one assault was repulsed; but that 
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vel 3 
prevented them from repulsing any of the 
That the victory was complete and decisive is ac- 
knowledged by the enemy ; told that 
tragg, notwithstanding the constant support of Jef- 
ferson Davis, has been “ relieved” from his command. 


assault, by calling to that point the re 


serves 
others.” 


and we are 


Some 6000 prisoners, and about fifty guns captured, 
are our net gains in this battle, or rather series of 
battles. Our own losses in killed and wounded are 
put down at about 4000, . 

Following the reception of the intelligence from 
Eastern Tennessee, 
7th of December a ymmendation 
worthy information being received that the insur 
gent force is retreating from East Tennessee, under 
circumstances rendering it probable that the Union 
forces can not hereafter be dislodged from that im- 
portant position,” the people are urged to assemble 
at their places of worship, and render special hom- 
age and gratitude to Almighty God for this great 
advancement of the 


President Lincoln issued on the 
that, ‘* trust- 


rec 


national cause. 


An expedition to Texas has been undertaken from 
Details of 
but a brief dispat h f 


New Orleans by General Banks, this 
have not come to hand; 


General Banks, 


om 
dated November 9, says, ‘I am in 
occupation of Brazos Island, Point Isabel, and 
Brownsville. My most sanguine expectations are 
more than realized. 
ble as could be 


Every thing is now as favora 
desired.” 
EUROPE. 

European affairs are assuming a more critical as- 
pect. Foremost is the Russo-Polish question, which 
is daily becoming more and more complicated. Rus- 
sia absolutely refuses to admit of any foreign media- 
tion or intervention, and is making vigorous prepara- 
tions for war. Cronstadt, the only point where she 
can be assailed except through Austria and Prussia, 
has been so strongly fortified as to be pronounced 
absolutely invulnerable. The speech of the French 
Emperor at the opening of the Chambers on the 5th 
of November is significant. After referring to the 
affairs of Mexico, in respect to which he says, ‘* Our 
efforts will not have been in vain, and we shall be 
largely recompensed for our sacrifiees whet des- 
tiny of that country, which will owe to us its regen- 
eration, shall have been placed in th ls of a 
Prince whose intelligence and qualifications render 


hat 


him worthy of so noble a mission,” he passes to the 
Polish question. When the insurrection broke out, 
he says, ‘“ The Governments of Russia and France 
were on the best terms. This good understanding 
demanded caution, and it has been necessary for me 
to believe the Polish cause very popular in France 


in favor of a 


so as not to hesitate to raise my voice 
nation rebellious in the eyes of Russia, but in o 
the heirs of a right inscribed in history and in trea- 
ties. Nevertheless the question touches upon the 
most important European interests. It could not be 
treated singly by France.” It was sought to bring 
the whole weight of European opinion to bear upon 
Russia. But Russia interpreted this as an intimida- 
tion, and it only embittered the conflict. But Eu- 
rope is not reduced yet to the necessity of war or 


rs 


The case could be submitted to a European 

Russia had declared that a general Con- 
gress, in which all European questions should 
discussed, would not id her dignity. Let a 
Congress then be called “ to reorganize by new Con- 
ventions what is irrevocably accomplished ; and to 


silene . 
tribunal. 


wou 


carry out by common agreement what the peace of 
the world demands. The treaties of 1815 have 
ceased to exist. The force of events has overturned 
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them, or tends to overturn them, almost every- 
where.” Let then a Congress of all the European 
Powers assemble to substitute for a diseased and 
precarious condition a stable and regular situation. 
Even should the proposition not be unanimously 
agreed to, it would have indicated to Europe where- 
in lies danger, and wherein safety. ‘‘ Two paths,” 
concludes Napoleon, ‘‘are open. The one conducts 
to progress by conciliation and peace; the other, 
sooner or later, leads fatally to war by the obstinate 
maintenance of a past which is rolling away.”—In 
accordance with the ideas expressed in this speech 
Napoleon addressed a letter, dated November 4, 
to fifteen European sovereigns, inviting them to 
assemble, personally or by their representatives, in 
Paris. The following are the significant para- 
graphs in this invitation; ‘‘ The political edifice of 
Europe now rests upon the basis of the treaties of 
1815, and yet it is crumbling on all sides. On al- 
most all points the treaties of Vienna are destroyed, 
modified, disowned, or menaced. Hence duties with- 
out regulation, rights without title, and pretensions 
without restraint—danger the more to be dreaded, 
inasmuch as the improvements produced by civiliza- 
tion, which has united peoples one with another by 
the reciprocity of mutual interests, would make war 
still more destructive. Let us not wait in order to 
come to a resolution till sudden and irresistible 
events disturb our judgment and draw us in spite 
of ourselves into opposite directions. I propose to 
you to regulate the present and secure the future in 
a Congress. Called to the throne by Providence 
and the will of the French people, but trained in the 


school of adversity, it is perhaps less allowable for | 


me than another to ignore the rights of sovereigns 
and the legitimate aspirations of peoples. As I am 
a sovereign to whom the most ambitious projects 
are attributed, I have it at heart to prove by this 
frank and loval step that my sole object is to arrive 
without a shock at the pacification of Europe.”— 
What the answer of the European Powers to this 
invitation will be, it is yet too early to say with 
certainty. The present indications are that Russia 
will decline peremptorily; that the other great 
powers will hesitate and demand explanations; and 
that if the Congress meets it will be composed main- 
ly of the minor sovereigns. 

In the mean while another disturbing element has 


been thrown into European politics : Frederick VII., 
King of Denmark, died on the 8th of October, and 
his decease threatens to occasion a European war, 
The kingdom consists of two distinct portions, Den- 
mark proper and certain German duchies, the most 
important of which are Schleswig and Holstein. In 
Denmark, by old laws, the crown could be inherited 
by females; in the duchies by males only. The 
people of the duchies, German by position and race, 
wish to be separate from Denmark, and to belong 
to the German Confederation. The extinction of 
the male line of the Danish kings in the person of 
Frederick, which was considered certain, would have 
brought about this separation, just as the death of 
William IV. separated Great Britain and Hanover, 
Victoria, according to English law, succeeding to 
the throne of the former, while the crown of the lat- 
ter passed in the male line. To prevent such a sep- 
aration the predecessor of Frederick issued a decree 
that the Danish law of succession should also pre- 
vail in the duchies. Frederick ascended the throne 
in the revolutionary vear 1848. The duchies rose 
against him, and called upon Germany for aid. This 
was granted, the Germans being especially desirous 


;of gaining the fine port of Kiel, which is in th 


duchies. A war ensued, which was finally ended 
by the interposition of England and Russia, who 
succeeded in inducing the Danish Parliament to 
pass a law settling the succession, in the event of 
Frederick dying without heirs, upon Prince Chris- 


| tian, a member of the younger branch of the house 
}of Augustineburg, passing over the elder branch, 


who were the legitimate heirs, The reason of this 
was that Christian was devoted to Danish interests, 
while the other branch were in favor of the German 
side. Christian is the father-in-law of the Princ: 
of Wales. Upon the recent death of Frederick, 
Christian was proclaimed King of Denmark; but 
the duchies declared that they had never consented 
to the law vesting the succession in him, and pro- 
claimed Frederick, the head of the elder branch of 
the family, as Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, and he 
has been recognized as such by some of the minor 
German Powers; but Austria and Prussia have not 
as yet pronounced. The new King of Denmark is 
preparing to enforce his claims upon the duchies; 
while these, counting upon the support of Germany 

are preparing to resist. 





Vitrrary 


General Butler in New Orleans, by James PARTON. 


(Published by Mason Brothers.) No portion of the 
history of the present war has been so utterly mis- 


understood and so thoroughly misrepresented as the | 


administration of General Butler in New Orleans. 
Taking advantage of asomewhat unfortunate phrase 
in his famous ‘‘ General Order No. 28,” the enemies 
of the Union at home and abroad have persistently 
asserted that he gave up the women of a captured 
city to indiscriminate outrage ; and, enlarging upon 
this text, his whole rule has been represented as one 
continued series of unwarranted and brutal oppres- 
sion. ‘* Butler the Beast’ is among the mildest 
phrases applied to him, not only by the Southern 
papers but by the English press, from the Temes 
down to Punch. Mr. Parton has done a good and 
timely work in vindicating the truth of history by 
presenting the course of General Butler in its real 
aspect. His rule was certainly firm and decided, as 


| any wanton rigor. 


~ \ - 
¥ 
Patiees. 
it must have been, since he had with a small force 
to maintain order in a conquered city, a great part 
of whose population was bitterly hostile; but it 
was not marked by any unnecessary, much less by 
He enforced a decent respect 
toward his officers and soldiers, and sternly punished 
all outrages, whether committed by or upon them— 
those by them more promptly and severely than 
those against them. He fed the poor, whom the re- 
bellion had reduced to starvation, and by his wise 
and vigorous sanitary preeautions prevented the reg- 
ular annual pestilence. Hardly within the memory 
of man has New Orleans been as wisely and peace- 
fully governed as during the administration of Gen- 
eral Butler. 

The Peninsular Campaign, by Generals J. G. 
Barnarp and W, F. Barry. This volume, con 
taining the official reports of the Chief Engineer and 
Chief of Artillery, presents an authentic account of 
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the operations of those two great branches of the 
Army of the Potomac during the campaign on the 
Peninsula of Virginia. Prepared and published under 
such auspices, it is absolutely indispensable for any 
one who wishes to make himself master of the his- 
tory of that disastrous, but not inglorious campaign. 
(Published by D. Van Nostrand.) 

The Life of Jesus. By Ernest Renan. This we 
consider to be the saddest book of the age. A French- 
man, by no means devoid of religious feeling, under- 
takes to write the life of the Founder and Author of 
the Christian faith. He wanders over almost every 
rood of ground made forever memorable by the foot- 
steps of Him whose brief earthly life is, viewed from 
whatever stand-point we please, the one greatest fact 
in the history of the human race; he examines the 
four brief tracts, which the world calls ‘‘ Gospels,” 
that are acknowledged to be the only authentic rec- 
ords of that life; he supplements these by a labori- 
ous collation of fragmentary sentences from writers 
of every class and degree, and from these varied 
sources elaborates what he doubtless accepts, and 
wishes the world to accept, as a true “ Life of Jesus.” 
Let us see what account M. Ernest Renan has to 
give of that Person to whom no one can deny the 
place of being the greatest that ever acted a part in 
the world’s history. Some eighteen and a half cen- 
turies ago there was a family residing in the obscure 
Galilean village of Nazareth. The father appears 
to have had several wives, certainly many children. 
Among these was one named Joshua, or, as usually 
written in Greek characters and then altered into 
Latin, Jesus. This Jewish youth received just the 
culture of lads of his class. He could read the mon- 
grel dialect of Galilee, but knew little of Hebrew 
and nothing of Greek. To the last he was ignorant 
of the events which were passing beyond his own 
narrow circle; and whenever he undertook to de- 
scribe things bevond his own sphere he fell into 
strange absurdities. Some books had a powerful 
influence over him. Foremost among these was one 
purporting to be written by a certain Daniel, who 
was erroneously reputed to have acted a great part 
during the Babylonish captivity. During youth 
and early manhood he wrought as a carpenter; but 
he early embraced the idea that a divine mission 
was imposed upon him. How this happened the 
wise Monsieur Renan does not know ; but somehow, 
before he had reached his thirtieth year the carpen- 
ter of Nazareth had begun to speak in public, and 
had gathered around him a circle of male followers 
and female admirers. Women, according to M. 
Renan’s French idea, loved him because while lova- 
ble himself he had no personul love to give. Grad- 
ually he gathered around him a group of rather re- 
spectable personages, prominent among whom were 
one Cephas, a straightforward, honest fisherman of 
middle age, or something beyond, and a frank, im- 
petuous young man named John, who, surviving all 
the rest, wrote in his old age what M. Renan calls 
‘a strange gospel, which contains such precious 
teachings, but in which, to our [i. e., to M. Renan’s] 
conceptions, the character of Jesus is falsified in 
many points,” one special object of which was to 
show that he himself held the foremost place in the 
affections of the Master. When M. Renan comes to 
treat of the miracles attributed to Jesus he labors 
under many difficulties. He attempts to get rid of 
a part of them by saying that “It is impossible, 
among the miraculous stories, the wearisome enu- 
meration of which the gospels contain, to distinguish 
the miracles which have been attributed to Jesus 
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by popular opinion from those in which he consented 
to take an active part ;” and ‘‘ many circumstances 
seem to prove that he was a thaumaturgist only at 
a late period, and against his will.” The general 
conclusions are that he possessed one of those rare 
sympathetic natures which in a physician are often 
worth more than medicines; that persons suffering 
under various diseases, « Sp cially those of the nerves 
and imayination, were actually restored by his min- 
istrations; and that he finally came to believe that 
he was endowed with some mysterious supernatu- 
ral powers, though always loth to exercise them. 
“One would M. Renan sums up, “at times 
that the part of thaumaturgist is disagreeable to 
him, and that he seeks to give as little publicity as 
possible to the marvels which grew up, as it were, 
under his feet ;” and ‘* His reputation as a miracle- 
worker was imposed upon him; that he did not re- 
sist it very much; but that he did nothing to aid 
it; and that at all events he felt the emptiness of 
public opinion in this regard ;” and ‘* We will admit 
that acts which would now be considered traits of 
illusion or hallucination figured largely in the life 
of Jesus. Must we,” he adds, apologetically, ‘*‘ sac- 
rifice to this unpleasant aspect of such a life its sub- 
lime aspect?” Toward the close of his life, says M. 
Renan, ‘‘ His conscience, by the fault of men, and 
not by his own, had lost something of its primitive 
clearness, 


say,” 


Desperate, pushed to extremities, he no 
longer retained possession of himself. His mission 
imposed itself upon him, and he obeyed the torrent.” 
While he was in this frame of mind the event oc- 
curred which, by the exaggeration of his followers, 
is narrated as the Raising of Lazarus. The hypo- 
thetical explanation of this transaction proposed by 
M. Renan is the feeblest attempt of the kind in all 
literature. When he comes to speak of the Resur- 
rection of our Lord, M. Renan is wholly embarrass- 
ed. That such an event did actually occur he will 
nowise admit. Either, then, he was not actually 
dead, or the stories of his reappearance are fabrica- 
tions. He prefers the latter hypothesis, adding, 
significantly, ‘“‘The strong imagination of Mary 
Magdalene, who had been possessed of seven devils” 
(that is, as he elsewhere explains it, was affected 
with nervous diseases), ‘‘ here enacted a 
Divine power of love! Sacred mo- 


strange 
principal part. 
ments in which the passion of a hallucinated woman 
gives to the world a resurrected God !"—With these 
words M. Renan closes what purports to be the Life 
of Jesus. (Published by G. W. Carleton.) 

The Boyhood of Martin Luther, by Henry May- 
HEW. Under the dramatic form of a historical 
novelette, Mr. Mayhew has made a most successful 
attempt to delineate the early life of the great Ger- 
man Reformer. While the form is fictitious, and 
many of the characters imaginary, the substance of 
the work is historical. To attain perfect accuracy 
in local details the author made a special tour to 
each of the places which were the scenes of Luther’s 
early life, and took up his residence for more than 
two years in the region where the people live, and 
talk. and think almost precisely as they did three 
and a half centuries ago. . Meanwhile he devoted 
himself to the diligent study of old chronicles and 
worm-eaten parish documents. By these means he 
has been able to reproduce a wonderfully spirited 
and picturesque sketch of the early days of Martin 
Luther, and of the scenes and persons by which his 
character was formed. Though primarily intended 
as a Boy’s Book—belonging to the same clas3 as 
‘The Peasant-Boy Philosopher” and ‘‘ Young Bon- 
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jamin Franklin,” it will be perused with pleasure 
and profit by readers of larger growth. (Published 
by Harper and Brothers.) 

Mr. Wind and Madame Rain, translated from the 
French of Pau pe Musser, is a charming juvenile 
book. The title sufficiently indicates that it is one 
of those half-way allegories which, when carried out 
with spirit, have a wonderful attraction for the in- 
quiring minds of children, who are never so well 
pleased as when they have discovered the hidden 
meaning concealed undera veiled phraseology. The 
quaint and often grotesque designs with which Mr. 
CHARLES Bennett has profusely illustrated the text 
are in admirable harmony with the delicate fancy of 
the author. Taken all in ail, we think this modest 
little volume to be the most thoroughly delightful 
Child’s Book of the season. (Published by Harper 
and Brothers. ) 

We have had frequent occasion to speak in terms 
of high commendation of works on Popular Science 
prepared by Dr. Worrnincron Hooker. <A new 
volume of this series, being No. II. of the series, 
Science for the School and Family, treating of Chem- 
istry, has just been issued by Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers. It is characterized by all the excellences 
which mark the preceding volumes. The design is 
to present those portions of the science with which 
every well-informed person ought to be acquainted, 
omitting those more recondite facts and theories 
which can be of use to those only who are engaged 
in special occupations. It is intended to be a pop- 
ular book in the sense that it is a book for the people, 
No man can write such a book as it should be writ- 
ten unless he himself is a master of the whole sub- 
ject. Otherwise he can not know what should be 
left out and what inserted. No man, moreover, can 
write such a book unless he possesses the rare faculty 
of presenting truths of general interest in a pleasing 
shape. Dr. Hooker possesses both of these qualifica- 
tions. Master of the science up to its last develop- 
ments, he knows what belongs to the whole people 
and what only to the comparatively few engaged in 
special pursuits. No one who studies his Chemistry 
for the School and Family will lack any thing likely 
to be of value to him; and if his special business 
should require him to understand the more minute 
principles and facts of the science, he will merely be 
obliged to learn more, but not to unlearn any thing. 
The information thus conveyed is embodied in so 
pleasing a shape, and with such constant reference 
to its availability in the affairs of everyday life, that 
the volume is not less attractive as a reading-book 
than useful as a manual. 

Mr. AnrHony TrRoLtope and Miss Mary E. 
BRADDON are among the most popular English nov- 
elists of the day. Neither rank among the great 
masterg of fiction whose works will stand the test 
of time; but both write tales which, in their day, 
find a larger circle of readers than those which pos- 
terity will recognize as a possession. Except in the 
one fact that both write readable books, they have 
nothing in common. The latest novel of each— 
Mr. Trollope’s Rachel Ray and Miss Braddon’s John 
Marchmont’s Legacy—stand side by side as the new- 
est numbers of ‘ Harper's Library of Select Novels.” 
Mr. Trollope constructs a story of very common ma- 
terials: ordinary kind of people, any one of whom 
any body might know. He has no startling inci- 
dents in his plots. Nobody kills any body, runs 
away with somebody’s wife or husband, commits 
any very flagrant violation of any one command- 
ment of the Decalogue. He hates surprises. To 
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be sure, in ‘‘ Orley Farm” the very estimable Lady 
Mason has committed a forgery, the detection of 
which, by all rules of the novelist’s art, should have 
been kept for the last chapter; but Mr. Trollope is 
uncomfortable until he has made her confess, before 
the middle of the story, that she had committed the 
act, which, under the circumstances, was almost 
justifiable. This mystery happily disposed of, Mr, 
Trollope goes on to construct a pleasant story, So 
in Rachel Ray the persons and characters are of the 
most common order. We are interested in them 
and their fortunes just as we are in a volume of pho- 
tographs, because we know that they must be like- 
nesses of living persons.—Miss Braddon proceeds on 
a very different plan. She must have a story; this 
story must involve crime, usually a series of crimes 
interlinked together. She has usually given at least 
one case of murder and bigamy to each story, to 
say nothing of plots, fraudulent conspiracies against 
purse and person. In John Marchmont’s Leg wy we 
are spared the murder and the bigamy, but have in 
their stead more than the usual allowance of ordi- 
nary rascality.—Both these novels are quite reada- 
ble, each in its own way. 

queen Mab, by Jutta Kavanan (D. Appleton 
and Co.), fully sustains the reputation which the 
writer has so long maintained as one of the best in 
the second rank of English novelists. The story 
turns upon the fraudulent appropriation of a sum of 
money put into the hands of a weak and struggling 
man for the maintenance of a child who had been 
secretly left at his door; his repentance, life-long 
remorse, and persistent efforts to discover the rea- 
sons for abandoning the child, and restore to her the 
estates of which he is convinced she has been de- 
frauded. The plot is cleverly conceived, and exe- 
cuted with more than ordinary success, 

Ritter’s Geographical Studies, translated by W1L1- 
1AM LEONHARD GAGE, is a selection from the writ- 
ings of the founder of that noble school in which 
Humboldt and Guyot have been such efficient co-la- 
borers, who have transformed geography from a 
mere catalogue of names and dates into a science, 
the object of which is to describe the earth not as a 
mere mass of dead matter divided off into continents 
and kingdoms, but as an organic whole, designed for 
and adapted to the residence of intelligent beings. 
Ritter’s great work, the ‘‘ Erdkunde,” or ‘* Physical 
Geography,” fills 20,000 pages, and yet treats onlv 
of Asia and Africa, for the unremitted labors of al- 
most sixty years never carried him beyond these 
two continents, will probably never find a transla- 
tor, while it almost defies abridgment. The gen- 
eral reader who wishes to gain a fair general idea of 
the principles of the science, as taught by the Mas- 
ter, will thank Mr. Gage for his excellent transla- 
tion of some of the most important of the papers and 
lectures of Ritter, in which he treats of the leading 
points embraced in the science of Physical Geog- 
raphy. (Published by Gould and Lincoln.) 

Lowe's Last Term, by the author of ‘ Rutledge,” 
is a well-wrought story of school-girl life. Less 
ambitious in aim, and perhaps less brilliant in ex- 
ecution than the other works of the author, it de- 
serves and will find a warm welcome from the class 
of readers for whom it is specially designed. (Pub- 
lished by G. H. Carleton.) 

Edith Prescott, by Emma MArsHALL, is an ex- 
ceedingly pure and graceful juvenile, setting forth 
the daily life in a home where the law of love is the 
rule of conduct. (Published by A. Williams and 
Co.) 
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EW YORK, as the habitués of the Easy Chair 
N constantly remark, is the metropolis of Amer- 
ica. But Boston, as the Easy Chair remarks for 
himself, has several things which New York is still 
wanting. A grand hall, for instance—a_ proper, 
stately, beautiful, spacious festal hall—is something 
that the metropolis has never had since Tripler Hall 
was changed to the Metropolitan, and the Metropol- 
itan was burned. The hall at Cooper Institute is a 
great room in the cellar. It is neither lofty nor 
splendid. The sense of the crushing weight of the 
buil ling above is overpowering. It is low and cav- 
The poverty of its bare white walls is de- 
pressing. It has a large area, that is all. With 
what comfort could we hear a symphony of Beetho- 
ven’s performed there? or the Mid-Summer Night 
overture? There is Irving Hall, a cheap, tawdry, 
desolate room. We are told that it is somewhat 
better since the refitting ; but it is sad and dreary 
to think of. 

And this is all! There are, of course, smaller or 
larger rooms all over the city, called by courtesy 
halls. But the metropolis does not pride herself 
upon them. Niblo’s Saloon is a fair room for cham- 
ber-musie. Clinton Hall is a small semi-subterra- 
nean chapel. Mozart Hall is sheathed with copper, 
and its air is poisonous to the heart as well as lungs. 
There is, in fact, no noble hall, an ornament, a pride, 
and a convenience of the city. But poor little Bos- 
ton (as the habitués describe that city by the East- 
ern sea) has two splendid halls—lofty, spacious, and 
altogether fit for any purpose of art. They are the 
Tremont Temple and the Music Hall. Both of them | 
are sober. Both are quite severely plain in form and 
decoration. In the Music Hall on a Saturday after- 
noon—a favorite time for music there—there is an 
impression of almost Puritanic plainness and gloom. 
In the evening the lighting from the ceiling pre- 
vents a glare, but it also destroys that brilliancy 
which is essential to the finest effect of such a hall. 
It is a dim, religious light, and a light pleasant to 
sit in and hear music with your hand over your 
eyes; but it is not the splendor of a decorated hall, 
in which there is a festival—as every concert should 
be. 

The Music Hall is very lofty. 


ernous,. 


There are two 
galleries, and the ceiling is far above the highest 


one. This is, of itself, a most stately effect. It was 
designed with reference to an organ which might be 
possibly erected, and which is erected now. The en- 
trance to the Hall is through numerous doors along | 
each side, so that the space could very soon be emp- 
tied, although there is little risk of fire. These lit- | 
tle doors neither creak nor slam, and give a delight- 
ful sense of security and retreat, most soothing to | 
sensitive nerves, and to the foes of crowds. 

The association of the Hall is not solely with mu- 
sic and concerts, It was here that Theodore Parker 
preached. Upon that broad platform his bald, So- 
cratic head was seen every Sunday above the beau- 
tiful bouquet which always bloomed upon the desk. 
In this Hall his ponderous eloquence drove home his 
inexorable logic, as a sledge-hammer the wedge. 
Here the heart was melted by those touches of pathos 
and exquisite tenderness, that softened his massive 
speech, as dewy blossoms spring in rocky crevices. 
You sit and listen to glorious music, and fix your 
eyes upon the defiant brow of the bronze Beethoven 
that stands in front of the organ; but your memory 
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sees the grander figure that used to stand there, 
brave as a lion, gentle as a child, who had some- 
thing of Martin Luther’s work to do over again in 
Boston. 

But the present, immediate, supreme interest of 
the Music Hall is the great organ. It is among the 
three or four greatest instruments in the world, and 
is even larger than any single organ in the city of 
New York. The Hall itself, with its airy railed gal- 
leries, seems only the niche or shrine for this noble 
work. It occupies one end of the Hall, and in gen- 
eral form is not unlike ordinary organs, having two 
advanced circular towers of pipes in front, flanked 
by square ones at each side. When not in use a 
huge curtain screens the face of the instrument. 
When the performance is to begin the curtain is 
lowered and disappears upon the stage. The case 
itself is so floridly ornate that the impression is be- 
wildering. There isa consciousness of pipes, medal- 
lions, busts, flags, instruments, scrolls, caryatides, 
carved lattices, arms—a mighty mass of elaborate 
workmanship rather confusedly mingled, of which 
the dark huge caryatides and solid paneling of the 
base are much the most agreeable. Yet the whole 
is so vast that any fantastic fancy of decoration 
seems not too daring, as if an instrument of such 
subtle sweetness and resounding power would natu- 
rally manifest itself to the eve with a wondrous com- 
plication of forms and suggestions, their infinite 
variety responding to its infinite wealth of tone. 
The very size of the instrument is so imperial that 
your imagination is subdued before you hear it, like 
an orator who persuades by his presence before he 
captivates by his voice. Under different effects of 
light also the impression of the facade of the organ 
must rv different. There are many things 
which in detail seem finical and tawdry, but they 
are swallowed up in the general richness of the forms 
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| When the curtain was dropped upon the evening 


of the first public exhibition of the organ the popu- 
lar enthusiasm was very great, and in his admirable 
description of the instrument Dr. Holmes is remind- 
ed by the exterior of Madame de Staél’s ‘‘ frozen 
music.” The curtain fell; the mighty organ stood 
revealed, and Miss Charlotte Cushman advanced and 
recited the ode of dedication. This was stately, 
resonant, and triumphant ; most fit and admirable. 
It was heard with great applause—was attributed to 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who did not write it; while 
Miss Cushman bore away the tremendous bouquet 
which was handed her, and offered it to Mrs. James 
T. Fields, who did. 

These services over, the trial of the organ began. 
The organists were the builder, Mr. Walcker; Messrs. 
Paine, Lang, Willcox, of Boston, and Morgan of New 
York. The result transcended expectation. The 
Music Hall is so admirably constructed acoustically 
that the vast sound that pours from the organ, so 
loud that your heart beats quicker and your eyes fill, 
does not in the least confuse or stun you—you float 
upon it always, and do not welter, drowned in the 
roar, with a ringing in your ears. The clear, jubi- 
lant sweetness of its tone is electrical. The organ 
seems glad todo good. It shares in your delight. 
Like the ocean, it dimples and ripples and plashes, 
tossing you like a child in pleasant play; and far 
away the roar of its dashing in hollow caves and on 
lonely shores makes the sport but weirder and more 
fascinating. It is a winter's gale or a lover's lute. 
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You march to battle or stand awe-struck amidst ele- 
mental rages, or you lie with Jacques dreaming by 
a brook in Arden. Sitting in a brightly-lighted 


shrine, the organist straining and pushing and tread- , 


ing, reaching and pulling and pressing, a seeming 
pigmy, working like a gymnast, controls that enor- 
mous power, whose huge frame towers over him as 
the little human brain commands the forces of na- 
ture, the rivers, the mountains, the winds. Under 
those imperially thoughtful fingers the organ thun- 
ders till the heart stands still, or sighs until the same 
heart melts in tears. 

The organ stands in Boston, but it belongs to the 
country; and it is to the care, and enthusiasm, and 
intelligence of Dr. Upham, the President of the Bos- 
ton Music Hall Association, that the country owes 
its completion. It remains only for the metropolis 


of the Union to erect a more spacious hall and a no- | 


bler organ. 


Ir is not easy to answer, what is a Poet? But 
it is very easy to know by the feeling deep down in 
the heart when you are reading poetry. That is the 
answer which will be made to the question whether 
Jean Ingelow is a poet. Was the English language 
ever more musical than in her verses? Is there any 
Percy Ballad more tearfully pathetic than‘‘The High 
Tide?” Has the heart of woman ever sung its own 
joy and bitterness more perfectly than in the “ Songs 
of Seven ?” 
Giving in Marriage :” 


**To bear, to nurse, to rear, 

To watch, and then to lose; 

To see my bright ones disappear, 
Drawn up like morning dews: 

To bear, to nurse, to rear, 
To watch, and then to lose; 

This have I done when God drew near, 
Among his own to choose. 


“To hear, to heed, to wed, 

And with thy lord depart, 

In tears that he, as soon as shed, 
Will let no longer smart: 

To hear, to heed, to wed— 
This while thou didst I smiled; 

For now it was not God who said, 
* Mother, give me thy child.’ 


“Oh, fond! oh, fool! and blind!— 

To God I gave with tears; 

But when a man like grace would find 
My soul put by her fears: 

Oh, fond! oh, fool! and blind!— 
God guards in happier spheres: 

That man will guard where he did bind 
Is hope for unknown years. 


“To hear, to heed, to wed— 

Fair lot that maidens choose; 

Thy mother's tenderest words are said; 
Thy face no more she views: 

Thy mother’s lot, my dear, 
She doth in naught accuse: 

Her lot to bear, to nurse, to rear, 
To love—and then to lose.” 


Now that they are copied, these verses seem to | 


be the poorest in the volume. For it is a woman’s 


book, and full of love; and the exquisite romances | 
Jean Ingelow tells are such as summer winds whis- | 


per on the shore or in shady dells. They are rich 
with the most sensitive and deli 

of the forms and spirit of nature. 
poetry are the sweet names of flowers, and trees, 


and all natural objects more skillfully inwoven than 


+ 
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Listen to this—‘‘ Seven Times Six; | 





Indeed, in no | 
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in this of Jean Ingelow’s. 


Here are the very first 
verses of the book: 


“An empty sky, a world of heather, 
Purple of foxglove, yellow of broom; 
We two among them wading together, 
Shaking out honey, treading perfume. 


“Crowds of bees are giddy with clover, 
Crowds of grasshoppers skip at our feet, 
Crowds of larks at their matins hang over, 
Thanking the Lord for a life so sweet. 


“ Flusheth the rise with her purple favor, 
Gloweth the cleft with her golden ring; 
*Twixt the two brown butterflies waver, 
Lightly settle, and sleepily swing. 


*“*We two walk till the purple dieth, 
And short dry grass under foot is brown: 
But one little streak at a distance lieth, 
Green like a ribbon to prank the down.” 


What rippling music in these lines, and what a 
fresh, affectionate eye and heart for the landscape ! 
Yet the music is not an echo. It is not Tennyson’s, 
nor Wordsworth’s, nor yet Mrs. Browning’s, although 
it is easy enough to see that the poetry is contem- 
porary with that of all three. The danger will 
probably be that the writer’s fancies are so “ thick- 
coming,” and so naturally clothe themselves with 
the richest and most elaborate expression, that it 
will be hard to prune. The tendency of Jean Inge- 
low’s genius is dramatic rather than lyric. Most 
of the poems in this volume are proper romances; 
and even those of a lyrical intention, like the Sal- 
utation to the Danish Princess Alexandra, take a 
dramatic form. The verses are not remarkable for 
single lines or phrases. It is the general scope and 
melody which make them so striking and welcome. 
Yet they are of a singularly uniform excellence, so 
that any extract is strictly but a specimen; it is 
not the blossom and the best. 

In these brief columns we can not linger long, 
even upon such a pheenix as a new poet. The 
Easy Chair hopes that his friends will find the book 
most neatly printed by a new firm, Roberts Broth- 
ers, of Boston. Let us part with it with this airy 
mother’s song ringing in our ears : 


**Heigh-ho! daisies and butter-cups, 
Fair yellow daffodils, stately aud tall, 
When the wind wakes how they rock in the grasses, 
And dance with the cuckoo-buds, slender and small; 
Here's two bonny boys, and here's mother’s own lasses, 
Eager to gather them all. 


“\Heigh-ho! daisies and butter-cups; 


Mother shall thread them a daisy chain, 
Sing them a song of the pretty hedge-sparrow 
* That loved her brown little ones, loved them full 
fain ; 
Sing, ‘Heart, thou art wide, though the house be but 
narrow,’ 
Sing once, and sing it again. 


“*Heigh-ho! daisies and butter-cups, 


Sweet wagging cowslips, they bend and they bow; 
A ship sails afar over warm ocean waters, 

And haply one musing doth stand at her prow. 
O bonny brown sons, and O sweet little daughters, 

Maybe he thinks on you now! 


‘“*Heigh-ho! daisies and butter-cups, 
Fair yellow daffodils, stately and tall; 
A sunshiny world, full of laughter and leisure, 
And fresh hearts, unconscious of sorrow and thrall, 
Send down on their pleasure smiles passing its measure, 
God that is over us all.” 
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THE war roars on, but the painters are busy. In 
fact, they are gradually gathering about themselves 
ind their pictures and their festivals the most in- 
teresting and delightful talent and society. It is 
several years since the courses of social exhibitions 
were begun—exhibitions which were the occasion 
of the assembling of the special personal friends of 
the artists and of art for the purpose of seeing the 
new pictures that had been painted, and of social 
gossip and intercourse. The private opening of the 
Academy exhibition was for a long time the only 
occasion of this kind. That is fortunately not dis- 
continued, but it is only the chief among kindred 
festivals. 

The Private View of the Fourth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Artists’ Fund Society in the middle of 
November was one of these pleasant evenings. The 
neat little invitation in blue, signed by Mr. Addison 
Richards, always the usher of good things, request- 
ed the pleasure of the Easy Chair’s company at the 
Galleries. He could not go. It always happens 
that when the winter approaches, and the painters 
unroll their knapsacks, and take out the bits of 
summer which they have been accumulating by the 
sea-side, and on the hills, and in the woods and val- 
leys, the Easy Chair is sure to be stretching his 
legs in some other direction about the country, and 
therefore loses the esthetic hilarity, and the beau- 
tiful pictures, and the hearty good-fellowship of the 
evening. But an esteemed contributor to this Mag- 
azine was there, and what he has to say thereupon 
will be found elsewhere in this Number. 

On this particular evening, after the pictures had 
been looked at and the greetings exchanged, the 
punch-bowl, that movable altar of gay companion- 
ship, appeared, and while libations were poured, not 
overpowering but cheering (see Cowper), the na- 
tional instinct of fifty or more American citizens de- 
manded eloquence. It was there. It always is, 
wherever a half-dozen Americans are met. We are 
all born orators. If a man chooses to paint or to 
write, it is because he has a whim of not speaking. 
Even the shadowy Hawthorne tells us that he made 
speeches at civic banquets in England; and if he 
did that, there could not be a man among a chance 
hundred in New York who could not turn a pretty 
period. So it proved at the Artist Fund opening. 
Che speeehes, it seems, were only differently excel- 
lent. As for Gifford, who has three times shoul- 
dered his musket and marched away to the war, the 
mere mention of his name was eloquence so elec- 
trical that it brought cheers ringing out from the 
heart. Our word will be somewhat late for the ex- 
hibition itself. But if it be not closed, let every 
body go, both for the pleasure and the purpose. 
You give yourself enjoyment and you help poor 
artists, 

Poor artists: what a tragedy in the sound! The 
fine nature dashed and wrecked upon the rocks of 
life. ‘The pride, the suffering, the endurance, the 
despair, of gentle and generous souls who go astray 
not willfully but from very innocence, and who can 
not find the path of success ; it is told in poetry and 
romance, but it is also told every day in the great 
city. In the exhibition-room you may see shy men 
studying with heart and conscience the better works 
that hang upon the wall. Could you follow them 
to their little plain rooms, to the sad fidelity of their 
labor, to the earnest look toward the light of hope 
that shines so far away ; could you know the unfail- 
ing sweetness and patience with which they toil and 
still believe, hearing without envy the loud paan 
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that 
true 


salutes another’s success ; 
glory of 


you might feel the 
manhood almost as much as when 
you coutemplate Gunny bags himself. 

But in laying the foundation of the new building 
of the National Academy of Design upon the Fourth 
Avenue the guild of artists has given the strongest 
proof of its prosperity. When the earlier exhibi- 
tions are remembered, peripatetic exhibitions, now 
in the old Clinton Hall in Beekman Street, now in 
the old Society Library Hall at the corner of Frank- 
lin, now opposite Bond Street 
now somewhere else, following the asece nding cur- 
rent of fashionable resorting, the fact that a beauti- 
ful building, dedicated to the uses of the Academy, 
rises upon one of the most frequented avenues, marks 
the firm hold that the interests of art and the ener- 
gies of artists have taken upon public sympathy. 
Indeed in this especial case the one is not less re- 
markable than the other. For Messrs. Huntington 
and Gray, the President and Vice-President, with 
Mr. Kensett, Mr. Hicks, and others of the Council 
and of the Academicians, went down town, in the 
midst of the strain and excitement and vast expense 
of the war, and by their manly, earnest representa 
tions procured a subscription of a hundred thousand 
dollars to build the Academy rooms and put them 
beyond debt. 

It was most nobly done. And now the Easy Chair 
wishes that it were permitted him to tell the story 
of the application made to a Nabob to subscribe, and 
how Nabob smiled and said no, because why build a 
National Academy when there was so very soon to 
be no nation? And how, when the foolish Nabob 
repented and offered to subscribe, his money was po- 
litely declined. It would be delightful to tell the 
tale. But it must not be. Did the Easy Chair 
hear a request forthe name? Very well. Here it 
is. It is known of all men. It was nobody else 
than old Judas Copperhead. 

The building is to be of the Byzantine manner. 
There will be shops below and studios above. The 
schools of the Academy will also be there, and ev- 
ery year the exhibitions, and the crowd, and the 
taste, and the fashion, and the purchaser. 
ner-stone was laid with due ceremony. Eminent 
authors, divines, and artists took part. The Presi- 
dent received a silver trowel from the builders. The 
Vice-President gave a brief sketch of the Academy's 
pilgrimage from the shifting sands of various sta- 
tions to this permanent foundation. 


, now in Tenth Street, 


The cor- 


Thus with elo- 


| quence, and prayer, and hearty congratulation the 


beginning of the good work was accomplished. If 
old Jarvis, and Vanderlyn, and Thomas Cole, and 
Henry Inman could have seen the spectacle, and 


| have seen it through the thick clouds of war, thev 


would have felt that the art in which they toiled, 
and which they have illustrated, was no longer an 
estray, a foundling, an unacknowledged princeling 
among wild democratic Yankees, but a deep, con- 
fessed interest, and part of national life. 

It is not necessary to suppose that we are all 
versed in art quite yet, nor that every generous 
friend who gave five hundred dollars to the fund 
has suddenly been endowed with the faculty of dis- 
tinguishing a Titian from a Tintoret. But bv his 
subscription—if it be not mere vain-glory, and that 
is not supposable—he gives sign of his conviction 
that art is one of the radical humanizers and civil- 
izers, and that only a people which is intelligent 
and humane will care to cherish so ennobling an in- 
fluence. In the year of war the artists have laid 
the corner-stone of a temple of peace. 
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Anoruer book that should interest the readers | 
of the Easy Chair, for a reason which all of them 
do not know, is ‘My Farm of Edgewood,” by Ik 
Marvel. His name was very familiar upon maiden | 
lips and in the heart of youth ten years ago; and the 
exquisite editions of the ‘* Reveries” and “ Dream- 
Life” which Mr. Scribner has put forth, show how 
faithful the hold upon the popular heart of those 
books of the heart still is. A sensitive, delicate, 
contemplative mind, enriched and refined with am- 
ple culture; a dainty taste; a swift susceptibility 
to humor and pathos introspective, rather than of a | 
widely ranging sympathy—all these traits Mr. Mar- 
vel expresses in a style almost too dainty, almost 
too artificially simple. 

But when this is said all is not said. The ster- | 
ling good sense, the practical shrewdness, the self- 
1eliance, tenacity, concentration, which command 
success—all these are to be confessed in Mr. Ik 
Marvel. There is not a love-lorn damsel in the 
land who has not thanked him for the airy romance 
of the “ Reveries.”. There is not a rough farmer, 
made all of beef and brawn, who may not be the 
wiser for ‘*My Farm.” Yet he shall take the love- 
lorn damsel, too, into the furrow and barn-yard, and 
she shall lose neither faith nor admiration in her | 
guide, gracefully picking her way through the field, 
and watching the bearded ‘‘ milkmaid” with his 
pail. The book is full of delightful detail of farm- | 
ing life. It is what it calls itself, ‘‘ My Farm.” It 
is not a rural soliloquy of lazy Jacques in the Forest. 
It has not the deep Indian insight of Henry Thoreau. | 


} 


But it is a hearty, sincere record of the daily expe- 
rience of a farm as seen and felt by a perceptive, | 
scholarly refined, and most capable observer. It is, 
if you choose, Realities in place of Reveries, and | 
Experience instead of Dream-Life. 
Yet a patriotic Easy Chair—an Easy Chair which | 
fervently believes that the chances of free popular 
government depend upon this war—which can see | 
in the rebellion only the desperate effort to with- | 
stand civilization and disgrace humanity—can not | 
leave this delightful book without sadness at its tone | 
in regard to that struggle. The Easy Chair does 
not complain that the book is not a political treatise 
nor a recruiting speech. As farms must be all the 
better managed because there is war, so an intelli- | 
gent book upon their conduct, like this, is a real 
service. ‘For men must work though women may 
weep.” But if to the plow-boy in the furrow, and | 
the sailor on the sea, and the lumberman in the | 
woods, and the lawyer in his office, and the trader | 
in his shop, and to men and women by the way, the 
war should seem merely a weariness and woe, what 
would the end of the war be? If its interest and | 
purpose be not deep and vital and controlling in the 
heart of the people, and in all the ranges of popular | 
activity, how can it conquer the result without which 
America ceases? If the tone of Mr. Hawthorne in | 
speaking of the war, and a strain which is percep- 
tible in ‘‘ My Farm,” although in no manner insist- 
ed upon, should pervade all our minds, there is no 
ignominy greater than that to which we should be | 
forced to submit. 
It seems to us that no American author can make | 
a greater mistake than to feel himself at liberty to 
be indifferent to politics. Because he loves letters, 
and avoids society, and dreams dreams, he has no 
more right to elude or omit his duty as a citizen 
than his duty as a parent ora husband. What is | 
the end of our scholarship if it be not the en- 
larging of intellectual liberty? But how can that 


| though they come while the war rages. 


| festival. 


| passed, and we are trying the issue. 


| proving it day by day. 


| there is no hope for man. 
| against other nations, but by the suppression of the 


| nation which is its salvation. 
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be done if scholars refuse to be the soldiers of 
liberty ? 

Let no reader suppose from these remarks that 
there is any elaborate discussion from the war, or 
much mention of the subject at all, in Mr. Marvel's 
book. In fact there is very little. It is only ina 
phrase now and then, and a shadowy shrugs if the 
thing were very wearisome, that the attention js 
attracted. But one such phrase as that the Amer- 
ican eagle is (or rather was) a fine bird, can come 
only from a doubtful mind, as pine splinters come 
only from pine wood. John Milton is still the ideal 
scholar of a republic. And “ gentle Sir Philip Sid- 
ney” thought that our powers and cultivation were 
of little use if some public advantage were not the 
result. 

Ik Marvel will lose none of his lovers by his new 
book, and they will all want to turn farmers and 
live in a low-browed house. 


THANKSGIVING has come and gone, and the Christ- 
mas holidays are here. Holidays they still are, al- 
Holidays 
they always will be, so long as the happy heart of 
childhood beats and the tender mother heart re- 
sponds. The Thanksgiving was truly a glorious 
It may seem a hard thing to say, but we 
had never greater cause for ‘Thanksgiving. The 
disease that seeks and disfigures the surface is pre 
ferable to that which burns away the nobler parts, 
and a civil war is better than national demoraliza- 


| tion. 


The great cause for Thanksgiving was, and is, the 
vindication of the popular system, It is on trial 
before the world. It has been so for eighty years. 


Your ship sails very prettily on a smooth sea, but 
| you can't tell what a ship really is until a gale tries 


her. This was the natural and universal sentiment 
of all political thinkers in the world. Professor 
Smythe, of Cambridge, in England, said fifty vears 
ago, in his lectures upon History, that it remained to 


| see whether we would consent to make our Govern- 


ment as strong as it ought to be. Fifty years have 

Is a free, popu- 
lar, republican government the strongest or the weak- 
est in the world? Is this ship fit only for summer 
voyaging, or will it carry itself proudly and triumph- 
ant through atornado? Are 
our representatives with the 
All governments must have at last and somewhere 
absolute power. In mortal peril they must have 
the right to do whatever they think essential for the 
public safety. Are we lofty enough, wise enough, 
true enough, to grant it, and vindicate the govern- 
ment of the people, as a practical working system 
of human affairs? Our Thanksgiving is that we are 
We are maintaining against 
the world, the lonely thinker and dreamer, who sees 
that, except in the great universal common-sense, 


we all willing to clothe 
utmost responsibility ? 


Not by wars waged 


ancient, despotic, feudal principle among ourselves, 
we are vindicating the capacity of men for their own 
government. 

For emphitically it is the common-sense of this 
It is saved not by 
the genius of any soldier, but by the fidelity of the 
great mass of the people. If that is not a cause of 
Thanksgiving, there is none. It should inspire not 
sermons but songs. The ancient hilarity of Christ- 


}mas should take—it does take—a deeper, brighter 


glow. The bells that chime on Christmas-eve peal 
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out ‘*Peace on earth, good will to men,” with a 
more hopeful music. For when after long, long cen- 
turies of war, caused by the conflict of force with in- 
stinct, at last any great nation is established upon 
the absolute equality of natural right; 
al liberty, the twin right to that of life, is decreed 
for all; then, indeed, the hope of a newer world is 
cradled in the simple heart of man like the infant 
Jesus in a manger. 


and person- 


Tur return of Mr, Beecher from England was 
one of the memorable events of the month. He 
had done us such signal service that many a man 
who had never liked him, for the same reason that 
Dr. Fell’s enemy gave, frankly owned that it was 
useless to deny the gratitude he felt to so valiant 
and triumphant a champion. The speeches Mr. 
Beecher made in England were really parts of one 
They presented the different views of the 
col- 
loquial, so racy, so trenchant, so eloquent, so alert, 
so imperturbable, that they will stand among the 
Yet they 


quality of good 


sp ech. 


great question of our war. But they were s 


most effective speeches on record. 
chiefly remarkable for the Yankee 
The decorations of humor and imagination 
and rhetoric did not in the least weaken that ; 
as it is by its good sense that our cause must con- 
quer in the mind of Europe, we are wonderfully 
fortunate in our advocate. 

Mr. Beecher came quietly home, and was in his 
own house before his arrival in the country was very 
generally known. When on the following Thurs- 
day he rose to speak at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, he was, next to Abraham Lincoln, the most 
honored man in the 


were 


and 


country. 
carefully considered, 

ius had made him a recognized mediator between 
England and this country. Yet so deep is the alien 
ation of our public feeling from England that h 
could not wisely have attempted to breast it. And 
he did He did not argue. He merely ex- 
plained the phenomenon of the Englisl: position in 
this war. He confessed that the commercial and 


His speech was most 
Circumstances and his own 


not, 


aristocratic and voting England was against us; | 


but declared that non-voting England 
friend: and that the non-voting England controlled 
the voting. He read, also, a long list of our friends 
in Great Britain—and it was pleasant to see that the 
audience knew which among them had especially 
helped us by writing or speaking, and the names of 
such were heartily cheered. John Bricht, Professor 
Cairnes, John Stuart Mill, Richard Cobden, Gold- 
win Smith are names forever musical in American 
ears. 


On the following Tuesday Mr. Beecher spoke at 


was our 


the New York Academy for the benefit of the Sani- | 


tary Commission. The meeting was unfortunately 
arranged. As it was the first speech of our cham- 
pion the occasion should certainly have been one of 
popular congratulation. A small charge to pay the 
expenses and nothing more would have secured an 
imposing audience worthy the orator and the occa- 
sion. But in putting the price of tickets at three 
doilars a serious bar to a crowd was raised at once. 
The evening was rainy and the house was not full. 
But the speech was most excellent. It was of a 
graver cast than many of Mr. Beecher’s orations; 
but the consideration of the true idea of American 
civilization was most felicitous and thorough. Yet 
the meeting should have been a great, popular, en- 
thusiastic welcome to the brave and eloquent man 
who pleaded the cause of America so that the world 
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heard and respected. It is not often the lot of a 
private citizen to be the influential mediator between 
nations, And yet there can be no doubt 
friends in England heard in Mr. Beecher’s 
the voice of this country plainly saying what they 
had but imperfectly understood and vaguely felt. 


that our 


speec hes 


Louis NAPoLr 
to form a happy family, and introduce the Millen- 
nium. Having taken Nice and Savoy, conquered 
Mexico, and begun to plant his color 
world, he 


)N invites the sovereigns of Europe 


ies around the 
smiles benignly, a ‘Let 
tent with what h 

!” Tle seized his throne by terror, a 
as he seated himself, said politely, ‘* This 
He then fell to fighting in tl 
Italy, and in Mexico, and then informs the world 


body be 


war Ccast 


con 


means 
peace.” Crimea, in 
that he is very anxious to have matters clearly un- 
In fact, is not 
} 


derstood, lest there should be war. 
Kinglake substantially right? ‘. h 

tan and a daring adventurer, who is forever strug 
gling. to keep on his legs, and whose son nobod 
lieves will inherit his father’s position ? 
dreamer suppose that the poor littl 
Montijo is to be En peror of France ? 
contirmation of the 
Suppose the 
Powers can not Powers say, 
“Let us begin by restoring Poland, or 
Hungary, or [reland,” or what vou will. 
Russia, Austria, England, 
the ‘* Saviour of Socic 


» not a charla 
v be- 
Does any 
son of Eugéni 


Louis Napoleon proposes th 
rress. 

the 
Savoy, 


condition of Europe by a Cor 
agree. Suppose 
or 

I rance, 
How 
the dk 
War is to be avoided by conforming to his 
conditions, perhaps. His Imperial Majesty Richard 
rurpin was wont to keep the peace upon the same 
terms. ‘* Will our brother of France,” the Czar may 
meekly whisper, ‘‘ begin by withdrawing his troops 
from Rome?” ‘‘ Will our gracious ally of Prussia,” 
murmurs John Bull, ‘‘ consent to a truly constit 
tional And _ nationalities ? 
and autonomies? and hereditary oppressions? Ir 
as the London J/orning Post wisely says: ‘‘ We 
might next expect a friendly meeting of the Pope, 
the Czar, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Mr. 
Spurgeon, to clear up all doubts raised by Renan 
and Colenso, and to settle a uniform faith.” 

If the Peace Congr ts, its deliberations will 
probably end in nothing, or in war. 


will demur. does 


ty wd propose to enforce 


cision ? 


base of government ?” 


fact, 


ss Mert 


> bd , 
Editor's Drawer. 

HE ‘Easy Chair” has, a few pages back, had 

something to say about the inauguration of 
the great Organ of the Boston Music Hall. A Bay 
State contributor, whose name, if we were to print 
it, would give additional weight to her words, writes 
thus upon the same subject: 

‘* Whoever on a wintry afternoon may have hap 
pened in at a certain famous Music Hall, has ocea 
sion always to remember one pretty sight. In some 
reverie of listening, just perhaps when the ankk 
bells are tinkling in the Turkish March, the eye, 
wandering upward, finds itself arrested. Through 
the gilded lattice of the galleries, with all the con 
fusion of bright colors behind it. 
fair owners protrude the tips of countless little feet, 
keeping time to the tune, and seeming like nothing 
in the world so much as flocks of pigeons that, plum- 
ing and pecking and fluttering, range themselves in 
the sunshine along the eaves. Beat away, little 
feet, lose no throb of the tune, this present listener 


unconsciously to the 
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forgets the music and the place in thinking of the 
paths before you all, dancing the lilting measure or 
treading the sad ways of life. 

‘But you may be sure that on the other evening 
there was none of this. It wasall de rigueur. Scarf, 
and lace, and feather threw their floating foam about 
a sea of brilliant commotion for a while, then every 
thing settled slowly into the hush of expectation. 
We all wore white gloves and were very well-bred. 
For was it not an assembly doing honor to the in- 
auguration of a new era; and till Art blossoms a 
wild-flower in our fields shall we have no exotics ? 
Softly, sinuously stole out from behind the sombre 
folds of the great curtain before us, as we sat, a 
faint breath of sound, a stir of melody, mingling 
with all the air, the light humming of a summer 
wind, so delicate, so fine, that no one fancied it to 
be any thing but the breath they breathed. ‘ Once I 
was araindrop,’ it s@ng, ‘ once I was a shower; I have 
been dew upon the rose; I have been a cloud in 
heaven. I fell, and, parting the blue lake, bearing 
with me dreams of river-sources and ferny banks, 
dreams of the azure noon, dreams of the starry night, 
I wandered here to do you more delight. I slum- 
bered afar in the Cochituate depths,’ sang the sweet 
thread of sound ; ‘ to-night I come to give the great 
voice breath. Once I was limpid lake-water, now 
I am Music.’ And seeming to wave slowly before 
it, the sombre curtain trembled and fell, and the 
great temple of tone opened its gates and let forth 
all its winged worshipers. 

“* The first surprise of beauty slowly fades, and ever 
as one looks away the glittering pile confronts him 
again with its lights and its glooms; and then, as we 
sit gazing at the superb architecture, though Paine 
elaborate all the tangled deliciousness of some adagio 
of Bach’s, or Morgan toss about massive harmonies 
with mighty ease, like Jove playing with his thun- 
der-bolts, we say, it is splendid with its rich stains, 
its frets, and its reliefs; with its towers and shining 
pipes, groaning caryatides and herme ; its harps and 
devices and singing masks: but what is such a body 
of dark gorgeousness doing in this long, lovely, light- 
ed room? Does it accentuate the airy beauty of the 


place ? does it lend itself to its exile, or is it some | 


Samson about to shake loose his strength and bring 
down the walls about our ears? Fer to this festive 
hall the Great Organ never will belong : it is robbed 
from some old cathedral’s choir, from Gothic arch, 
clustered column, vaulted roof, from tracery of vine 
and leaf imperishably blossoming in stone, heavy 
shadows followed its outlines into the dusk, its de- 
sign mingled with the solemn unity of the place, as 
much a part of the vast building as mullioned win- 
dow or blazoned altar-piece. But though I found 
occasion for the foregoing poor grumble, in place or 
out of place, one thing made other things forgotten. 
It was the bronze Beethoven standing there with his 
forward-bent head, listening to the voices in the air, 
and showing how a perfect work of art rounds itself 
to every influence, since, cast without thought of 


such scene, he accepts the atmosphere and stands 


imperially upon his own domain. 
** But when some great fact is celebrated the rites 


are not complete with any simple work of the in- | 
struments to which a soul is for the moment lent. | 


So sitting there that night, ere the great curtain 


should fall, we awaited a poem and a voice. The | 


woman who came before us then came also to one 
of the poetic periods of destiny. The first time that 
Charlotte Cushman ever faced an audience, it was 
to sing before a small organ in an obscure church. 


Now, after long years, crowned with fame and jn 
the aureole of noble work well done, she rendered to 
it again the laurels it had lent her. Then silence de- 
scended upon us, and we breathed. The ode was 
over, the eloquent voice was still. 

‘The ode was over. 

‘* We all sat enriched with a new bounty. 

‘Tt is the wind in a shell, whispered Astarte. at 
our side. We looked in Astarte’s blue eves—she al- 
lows no pretender near the throne—and we remem- 
bered how, among the honey-makers, the reigning 
lady, eluding the vigilance of her guards, is wont to 
hover from spot to spot along the surface of the 
comb, and stab to death with her sting the young 
embryo queens asleep in the royal cells. We turned 
to Brunhilda—for it was the privilege of the writer 
hereof to be planted between wit and beauty—we 
turned to Brunhilda where she softly shone in the 
pale gleam of her gold-colored satins and the shadows 
of her black lace. And you? we asked. It seems 
to me, said she—and her dark eyes were dewy as 
flowers are at night—it seems that I must haye 
written it myself. Even so—and what other axiom 
did Keats leave us than that a verse is only genuine 
when it appears to have sprung from the heart of 
the reader, rather than from the page before him. 
The ode, said we later, haranguing the twain between 
the parts, is characterized by sweetness and strength; 


| strength to sustain its lofty flight, sweetness to es- 


cape every where in a riot of melody. It is sus- 
ceptible of Dryden’s mad music, and of the severer 
treatment of Gray. There shall come in its course 
the long line, breaking like a wave and pouring 
away in rills of ravishing song—its course that flings 
along now in liclit aerial grace, phrase playing into 
phrase, and now in slow and stately rhythm. It is 
rich with sudden thrills of tune, violins and the 
golden blare of horns should accompany it; it is 
glad and exultant ; it possesses an effect of sunshine 
and of the jubilant career of fresh breezes; it is in 
unison with the harmonies of nature, that seeming 
capriciously unfettered move to most accordant law. 
It is the poetry of triumph. It is as intricate a 
composition as the fugue, and he is a poet who has 
found the secret of its subtle measure, its majestic 
motion ; its abrupt transition; its noble c&dence; 
of the happy heart-beat of its dithyrambs. That 
which we have heard to-night was the classic ode 
and the living poem. It ripples still in the memo- 
ry, and has already assimilated itself with the things 
of life. What a vignette is this place in its swift 
current : 
***Voiceless shall we as the dead 

See the morning spread 

Over us her rich surprise? 

See the evening's golden tale 

Written on each floating sail— 


and find us a daintier fancy than the carver’s, where, 
‘Lost in the convolutions of his work, 
We seem to hear the stir of summer wind, 
Or rustling birds who lurk 
In hidden nests we seek, but never find; 
for you remember, Brunhilda, that 


‘Many were the figures from his soul 
Which fied to form and answered his control.’ 

“Yes, said I musingly to myself, by-and-by, 
when the bright rout broke up, and the beautiful 
rabble dispersed under the keen stars of the frosty 
night; yes, lovely verses still ringing on the ear 
like bell-notes on the listening air, you are worthy 
in your grandeur of night and of music, 





_ —_ aaa 
“While circle into circle breaking, 

Wider circles still awaking, 

Every sphere can swinging hear 

The ripples of our atmosphere, 

The growing circles of our prayer; 

Circling beyond all time, all place, 

And breaking with its finite grace 

Upon dim shores of God's illimitable space!’ 


Ox of our city subscribers sends the following 
to the Drawer : 

Judge G was a Justice of the Supreme Court 
in the western part of the State of New York a short 
time before the rebellion broke out, but while the 
distant mutterings of its thunders could be heard. 
The Judge was as renowned for his solid learning 
and patriotism as he was for a certain quaintness of 
expression, that ofttimes produced a laugh in court, 
to the great surprise of the Judge. 
feigned issue in a divorce suit, involving abandon- 
ment and desertion on the part of the guilty party, 
was on trial at the Circuit, and the counsel for the 
plaintiff, who sometimes indulged in ‘“ spread ea- 
gles,” was in the very climax of his rhapsody, when, 
turning for a moment from the jury, whom he was 
iddressing, to the Court, he said, 

“What would your Honor do, I would like to 
know, if a portion of the States of this glorious Union 
should ‘shoot madly from their spheres,’ and at- 
tempt the destruction of the nation ?” 

“ What would I dew ?” asked the Judge ; 
I'd try and shute them back.” 

It may be added that the Judge, who is still upon 
the bench, adheres to the same opinion. 


One day a 


“why, 


Tue story of a fog so thick that a man shingled 
right out on it from the roof of a barn, reminds a 
correspondent of the Drawer of the following very 
much of a mist in the West: 

Some seven years ago there was an engineer on 
the Chicago, Alton, and St. Louis Railroad who was 
called by all the railroad men ‘*General Taylor.” 
Fogs are an everyday affair in the part of the coun- 
try which the road passes through, especially be- 
tween Chicago and Bloomington. Early one morn- 
ing, in the month of April, the General left Bloom- 
ington with the Express. Before he reached Pon- 
tiac a very thick fog had risen, so thick that he 
could not see the length of the engine. The Gen- 
eral told the conductor, while taking wood at P-—., 
that if there were any cattle killed that morning it 
would not be his fault. 

** How so ?” said the conductor. 

“Why,” said the General, ** because I must get 
an auger to bore through the fog to see the pilot, 
which is the only way to prevent it; for I looked 
out, and when I drew my head back there was a 
round hole left where I put out my head!” 


A LIEUTENANT-COLONEL in one of the Illinois 
regiments tells a story of General , who had 
command of an army corps during the siege of Vicks- 
burg. Constant complaints were made to him by 
citizens that their horses were stolen by the sol- 
diers. ‘* Yes, yes,” said the General, “ this seems 
to be a queer army: when not engaged in hostili- 
ties they are in horse-stealities.” 


A VERMONT justice of the peace has not been in 
the Drawer, but Squire Burt, of Wells, must have 


a place. Mr. Thompson brought a suit against his 
neighbor Harrison. They were both friends of the 
justice, and the case was heard before a jury, and 
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both parties told their story, when the Squire said, 
‘Now ef you find that Mr. Thompson telled mor 
truth than Harrison, then you find for the plaintiff; 
and ef Harrison telled more truth than Thompson, 


then you find for the defendant.” This impartial 


charge was greatly applauded by the spectators. 


Ovr little five-year-old had been to chureh last 
Sunday with her mother, while I was detained at 
I asked th 
the people. 

‘He didn’t say any thing,’ 
only preached.”’ 

** What,” said I—* didn’t he 


good ?” 


home. child what the minister said t 


she answered ; 


tell you how to be 


**No, hedidn’t say any thing—only ] whed.” 

The child’s idea seemed to be that the preacher 
preached, but said nothing to the people—certainly 
nothing that a child could rece as addrissed to 
her. 


ive 


Drawer in the West- 
delity of 


Tne numerous readers of the 
ern part of the State will rec 
the following : 

A few years since there live firm of 
lawyers — Henry, Miles, and Wood, the 
junior member of the firm, was the senior in years 
of the others, called by them 
“Judge.” Among many good qualities, o 
acteristic of the firm was great vanity. 
vain of his person, Miles was vain of Henry, and 
the ‘* Judge” was vain of his professional relatio 
the other two. Apparently a strong desire was felt 
by all the members to create the belief in the com 
munity that the firm was overwhelme 
Accordingly, if one of the members was go 


nize the f 


d in S— 1 


4 } 
¥ ood 


and was generally 
char- 


Henry was 


with bu 
1eSs, 
ing down street to adjourn a case in the Justi 
Court, he generally picked up all tl | 
from his table to flourish at the p The new 
court-house in S—— had just been completed, and 


loose papers 


} 
ic, 


Judge Porter, who generally perceived humbug when 
it was attempted, was holding the first Special 
Term, and the house was filled with lawyers and 
others. 
Henry arose and said he had motion papers sent hiin 
from a distance to change the place of trial; and, 
naming the title of the cause, inquired if any o 

present had papers from the other side to « ppose the 
motion? Whereupon Miles, with much simulated 
surprise, arose from a distant part of the room, and 
said he ** had the papers upon the other side.” Th 
lawyers present immediately ‘‘smelt a mice,” and 


After the ex parte business was disposed of, 


commenced winking significantly to one another; 
and Judge Porter remarked ‘‘ that it must be quite 
embarrassing to any firm to do so much business that 
different members could receive papers upon both 
sides of the same case without being aware of it; 
and that he thought he would refer th« 
Judge Wood for decision, as, under the circum 
stances, he would probably be entirely neutral !” 


motion to 


A CARTHAGINIAN, a dweller in Carthage, Jeffer- 
son County, New York, vouches for the truth of 
what follows: 

At the second battle of Bull Run the famous 
Thirty-fifth Regiment, from Jefferson County, New 
York, suffered terribly, and efforts were immediate- 
ly made by the friends at home to fill its thinned 
ranks. Among the first to spring to the rescue was 
one Augustus Buel—‘'Gus” we call him—who is 
famous as a hunter in John Brown’s Tract, and dis- 
tinguished for being a capital fellow and an excel- 
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lent marksman. His Uncle, Deacon Weatherby, | 
met Gus a day or two after he had enlisted. 

“Well, Augustus,” said the Deacon, ‘‘ I under- | 
stand you have enlisted in the Thirty-fifth.” 

** Yes, I have,” said Gus; ‘‘and I am to start for 
the regiment to-morrow morning.” 

‘“That’s right, my boy; that’sright! Iam very 
glad you have enlisted. You shall have my prayers | 
and my blessing. And now, Augustus, let me give 
you a little advice. When you go into battle, and 
have your gun well charged and in good order, and 
the order is given to advance on the rebels, I want 
you, my dear boy, to remember the Scriptural in- | 
junction—‘/t is more blessed to give than to veceive.’” 

The boys of the Thirty-fifth all agree that Gus 
heeded the old man’s counsel. 


A READER of the Drawer in Springfield, Illinois, | 
writes of a regiment stationed at Alton, and famous | 
as the ‘Gray Beard Regiment,” every man being | 
over forty-five years of age. They were there to 
guard rebel prisoners, among whom was the notori- | 
ous Jeff Thompson. He was about to be removed, 
with others, to Johnson’s Island, and on his march 
out he saw these veferans, and remarked, ‘“‘ Well, 
it’s no wonder the Federal soldiers fight well, if | 
these are their fathers!” 


A RELIGIOUS friend in Ohio writes to the Drawer : 

A few years ago there dwelt in one of the wealthi- | 
est sections of the State a host of rich relatives by | 
the name of Brown—all, or nearly all of whom be- 
longed to the church. They were among the most 
prominent and influential, if not the most exem- 
plary, members of the congregation ; and at prayer- 
meetings they generally monopolized the “ priv- 
ileges.” They were all “gifted” in prayer, and 
consequently did the most of it. On one occasion, | 
however, the class-leader bethought himself of a 
poor but worthy brother who was present, and whom 
he had never called upon to pray before, and the 
following dialogue took place : 

Ciass-LeapEerR. “TI see Brother Smith is here. 
Brother Smith, will you lead in prayer ?” 

Brorner Smiru. ‘‘ I’m not gifted; excuse me. | 
Let another one of the Browns pray !” 

The congregation all saw the point, and the re- 
buke was so just that it effectually put an end to 
the Brown monopoly of privileges in that congrega- 
tion. 


Aw officer of the ‘*C. S. A.,” now a prisoner in the 
Myrtle Street Military Prison, St. Louis, writes us | 
the following long letter, containing some capital 
stories. We are glad to learn that the first thing 
he did after becoming an involuntary guest of our 
esteemed Uncle Samuel was to “eat a good deal.” 
Not a few of the “involuntary guests” at Richmond 
would be happy to be able to follow his example in 
this respect. We hope to hear more from our pleas- 
aut friend some of these days when we are all Union 
men again: 


DEAR OLD Drawen,—This den in which I now have | 
my lair was formerly known as Lynch's Nigger-yard, and 
used as such. It is now a military prison; and I, an offi- 
cer of the C. 8. A., am sojourning here, an unprivileged | 
guest of the great Uncle Samuel. The first thing I did on 
getting in here, after eating a good deal, was to send for 
Harper's Magazine, and read, first the contents of the 
Drawer, then all the balance. It was like communing 
with an old, much-beloved friend, from whom I had been 
long separgted—soothing to the spirit and comforting to 
the soul. 


| glorious and happy Union. Ah! well I remember tl 


In the July number I saw a communication from a re}, 1 
prisoner, situated as I now am, who spoke my sentin, hts 
exactly regarding the Drawer. With him, | regard it ] 
one of the few remaining institutious which exer: any in. 
fluence in binding together «/l tie sections of this ; nce 


feelings of pleasure with which I would open a new n 
ber of Harper's, after the toil and cares of the busy 
were over, surrounded with the love and peace and easy 
repose of my then quiet and happy home. That home j 
now in ashes; the angel-like partner of my joys and care = 
my prosperity and reverses, now sleeps quietly beneath 
the parched sod of Texas; my jovial friends and gen al 
associates are scattered and dead and gone; and here | 
am, on a pile of straw in a nigger-yard! 

Well, it is useless to repine. I cast my lot with th 
cause I considered to be right, and to that cause my lif 
shall be devoted. But that is not pertinent to the purpos 
I have in view. I sat down this morning not to moralize, 
but to offer some contributions to the friend of my pros 
perous duys—the Drawer. Fable tells us of a precious 
stone extraeted from the toad’s head: will you reject 
good thing from the hands of a loathsome rebel ? 

The only property I have saved from the general wreck 
of my estate was that which I prized the most highly— 
my library, and in it are twenty bound volumes of Har 
per'’s Magazine ; and the first thing ! will do, ** when this 
cruel war is over,” if I survive it, will be to send for al) 
the subsequent back numbers up to date. My books wer 
saved by a political enemy but a personal friend. John 
Pine and myself resided for many years in the same vil- 
lage, in the western part of Missouri—a section of country 


| that has witnessed the most outrageous horrors of all this 


war. John and myeelf always differed in our political 
views, but were all along bound to each other by the tru- 
est friendship. On the commencement of the war I w 

of course, a rebel; my friend, as naturally, stuck to the 


| old Union, and is vow a big radical of our State. When 
| General Price cam: up with his victorious army from 


Wilson Creek my fiiend John concluded it would not | 
pleasant for him to stay at home and make the acquaint- 
ance of the chivalry. So he left, first sending over to my 
house, for safe keeping, his horses, mules, carriage, wag- 
on, ete., and other personabeffects not convenient to « 


| ry away with him. Every thing went smoothly for a 


while; but when it became evident that we had to fall 
back transportation was an important item, and parti 
were detailed to press from the Union citizens every thing 
that would facilitate a ‘‘change of base” in the shortest px 
sible time. Some buey-body reported to General Price that 
I was concealing and protecting the property of a ** rank 
Unionist,” which the army stood particularly in need « 
and forthwith I was ordered to appear at head-quarters t 
answer the charges. In those days of the rebellion’s - 


| cipiency in Missouri the general commanding investigat- 


ed all such matters himself, and disposed of them in a 
summary manner. On eppearing before “old Pap” he 
at once informed me of the charges brought against m« 
and asked me if I did not have at that time in my posses- 
sion certain horses, mules, harness, wagons, etc., belong 
ing to one John Pine. Being taken completely by sur- 
prise, I promptly answered in the affirmative; but, on a 
moment's reflection, and before the General could issue 
an order relative to the case, I added, ** The property y 
mention, General, did belong to this man Pine, but that 
Abolitionist owed me a large debt, and I had to take it o 
nothing; and I would like to keep it to secure myself.” 
This rejoinder was successful, and 1 was permitted to keep 
the property. 

Not long after this the *‘ ruthless invader” who fought 
“mit Sig marched upon us, and we made a “brilliant 
strategic retrograde movement” upon the Arkansas mount- 
ains. Onthe eve of my departure from my dear old hom 
—alas! for the last time—I sent to Pine’s house all his 
property, together with my own library, paintings, etc. 
The invader came, my house, outhouses, fencing, etc., 
were burned, snd my family turned out in the night wi 
only their sleeping clothes. Time rolled on, and Miseouri 
remained in the possession of the ‘*Gamble militia ;" and 
the personal property of the rebels was confiscated with- 
out process of law, but in accordance with the time-worn 
maxim that ‘‘to the victors belong the spoils." My friend 


’ 
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a 
Pine resumed business and prospered. His prosperity, as 
is always the case, excited the envy of some, who, to in- 
iyre or annoy him, reported to the provost marshal that 
he was concealing and protecting the property of a noto- 
rious rebel. Upon this John was immediately arrested 
nd tried. He plead Not Guilty, and denied all knowl- 
of the charge. 
testified positively that he had seen in Mr. Pine's 
Magazine, and 


Smith, a noted 


elg Hereupon a witness was introduced, 






house some “several volumes of Harpe 
er books, with the name of Dr. J. 
|, formerly of that place,” and which he knew did be- 
jong to said Smith; also ** some paintings, etc., belonging 
to the «ame person, now in the rebel army.’ 
“What have you to say to that, Mr. Pine?” said the 
rovost. 
rr Why, if that’s all,” he blandly replied, “I can easily 
explain it to your satisfaction. The books, etc., wer 
vs, Ladmit; but he owed me a large debt, and when 
rebel ran away I had to take that trump« ry or 








*ompanions. 
ral Magrudet is a brave officer and kind man, but 
i with as much vanity, self-conceit, and pomposity as— 
as any general in the Federal army is. Shortly after the 
war commenced he was sitting one day in a restaurant in 
Richmond, enjoying, solw<, a twelve o'clock déjeuner with 
rigid dignity, every button of his splendid uniform exact 
ly in situ, and his immaculate shirt-collar adjusted at pre- 
cisely the proper angle. He had hardly tested the merits 





aired, red- 





f his repast when in sauntered a tall, long-t 
hirted private of the Louisiana First, which regiment had 
ist arrived in the city. With the utmost coolness red- 
irt sat himself down in the vacant chair opposite the 
General, and let into the good things before him with a 
zest that plainly told of long marches and previous scanty 
ratioas. This was too much for the aristocratic old office. 
Drawing himself up 4 la General Scott, and with one of 
his severest frowns and the harshest voice he could com- 





j 





mand, he exclaimed, in tones of evident disgust, 
“Sir, what do you mean? Do you know at whose table 





1 are sitting ’ 

The soldier, scarcely looking up, replied, in the interval 
between a bite and a drink, ‘** 1 know | am dreadful hun- 
and I ain'ta bit particular who I eat with since 





Dee zone soldiering |’ 

While we were lying in Mississippi General Price ap- 
pointed to our regiment, as chaplain, an old Ironside-—a 
man of fine qualitics of both head and heart, and who gave 
promise of securing the affections of the whole command. 
A few days after, meeting with one of our captains of the 
same denomination as the chaplain, I asked him how he 
liked our new preacher. 


“Oh,” said he, “I have known Parson Kathcart for 


many years; and if it was not for one small fault he has, 
I would think him a Number One minister.” 


“ Well,” I replied, ** he is evidently a man of fine sense 
and good impulses; may I ask what that fault is you al- 





lude to? 
** Don't understand me as censuring the parson at all: 
he 





he was very vain of his personal appearance and proud of 


his fame. Not long before the fatal battle of Pea Ridge I 


eral M‘Culloch, and seemed to recognize him. Dis 
ing at once, he advanced eagerly to the General, w 
tended hand and a hearty ** Bless my so 
you do ?—what on éarth are you doing here! 
eral saw the mau was mistaken, but answered h 
antly, and invited him to partake of our lunch, to which 
said lunch and demij 
and ample justice. He told the General (for to him he ad 


dressed all his « 


is a fine preacher and a good man; but what I dislike 
about him is, that he will swear whenever he gets drunk.” 

General Ben M‘Culloch was in many particulars a re- 
markable man. Though a very common-looking person, 

















pleas- 


ijohn aforesaid the stranger did full 








nversation, as to an old friend) th 
1ed Colonel stone’s regiment 





was a volunteer, and had joir 
of Texan Rangers, and that he intended to fight wit 





Ben M‘Culloch il we gained our independence.” © 

Ben enjoyed the man’s mistake until we were about ready 
to start on, when he said to his Texan co-patriot, ** My 
friend, I reckon you are mistaken as to w you have been 


talking to; I don't think you know me, and perhaps have 
never seen me before." 

* You be darned!"’ said butternut: *“*I would know 
yon, Joe, if I was to meet you in Africa." 

“ Well, now,” d the General, getting tired of his new 
friend's familiarity, , 
1 forY’ retorted Texas, earnestly; **I don't 
lake you for any body; I know you to be Joe Buxter, what 









who do you take 1 


“* Jal 





staid in the Perkins settlement, in Collins County, all last 
summer, @ sellin’ chain-pumps and puttin’ up lightnin’ - 
rods | 

There is a small town on the North Missouri Railroad call- 
ed Renick; and Renick is a hard place—a very hard place 


in & seat near me, witl 





In the car, the other day, sitting 
his feet upon the cushions and his hat down over his ey 
was a flashy but dirty-looking individual, evidently som 
‘three sheets” gone—indeed he was ** maudlin drunk.’ 

The Conductor, in coming around, gave him a shove and 


short—** Ticket, Sir!” 





** Ain't got none,” said Loafer. 

* Pay your fare then.” 

“How much is it?” demanded the fellow. 

* Where are you going to?” in ed the Conductor, 

“Guess I'm—(hic}—govin’ hi to the devil!" spoke 
| Loafer, with some air of truthfulness 

“ Then,” said the Conductor, “pay your fare to Ren- 


ick—$5 70!" 
rhe following may be old, but it is as true as G apel: 
In Southwest Missouri, where I used to live. there re 


sided several years ago an excellent old farmer by the 
i name of Lanceford. He was a stanch Democrat, of 
course, and the party had rewarded his faithful servic 

by electing him Judge of the County Court He was very 


proud of his prominent position, and filled the station, if 


not with ability, at least with dignity. A short time after 


elevation the “ unterrified” held “*a large and 





the Judg 
enthusiastic meeting” in the c 
was chosen chairman. While presiding ovr the deliber 





tions of the body one of his sons came into town “under 
whip and spur,” and, rushing into the meetin 
his father that the prairie was on fire, that the fi 
in danger of being destroyed, and that his mother wante 

iting the 





him to go out immediately and assist in “ fig 
| fire.” 


Hereupon the Judge assumed all the dignity of a Roman 
a vol ] td 
enough to be heard all over the room, he said, “ My son, 
go back and tell your mother to do the best she car I 


ly 


Senator, and speaking very deliberate! 


, il 


can not go at present, as I have matters of more importance 
to attend to! 


” 


l 
nd Judge Lanceford 








happened to fall in company with General M‘Culloch when 
on his return from Richmond. The party consisted of the In Western Virginia there is a correspondent of 
General, Captain Armstrong, his A. A. G., and Colonel the Drawer who writes: 

Snyder, of the Missouri army, with two or three black ', : 9 52s . 
servants, traveling in a four-mule ambulance. We had The people of West V irginia have very queer ide a 
stopped for lunch by the wayside, about two days’ travel | #bout our soldiers, and some of them were amusingly 
from Fort Smith, in Arkansas, and were discussing the | developed to the cavalrymen who made the recent 
prospects of the Confederacy and the contents of a basket | raid on Wytheville. Among the officers was a cer- 
and a demijohn, when a stranger rode up and inquired | tain Captain Y . who has a remarkable fondness 
the way to Colonel Stone's winter-quarters. The stranger | for buttermilk as a beverage, and who is in the habit 
was a perfect specimen of the genus “ bufternut.” He | o¢ calling for it constantly at the farm-houses which 
was dressed in bilious-looking jeans, with a home-made ie weene wear os tads ” On the road t 
hat and coarse boots, and wore his hair and beard very | © P&@S8seS: When a ee thong trance “A 4 
long. He was mounted on a good horse, and carried on 
his shoulder a long, old-fashioned rifle. Before any of us 
had time to answer his inquiries he cast his eyes on Gen- 





Wytheville he, with others, halted before a respect- 
able-looking house, when they were met at the door 
by the frightened inmates with cries of, ‘* The Yan- 
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kees have come! the Yankees have come!” and one | 


of them, ‘‘a virgin on to forty,” stretched forth her 

hands, and with the most imploring gestures ex- 

claimed, ‘‘ Gentlemen, burn my honse, destroy my 

property, do what you will; but spare my honor !” 

‘**Confound your honor!” said the irate Capta’~ 
; “have you got any buttermilk ?” 


Y 


The fears of the virtuous lady were speedily | 


calmed. 


H. P. Jones, of , is something of an orator, 
a Lieutenant-Colonel in ** Lincoln’s fighting stock,” 
a brave man, and last election-day was rather high. 
He had a crowd or so of our good citizens around 
him, and was transferring to them some of his sur- 
plus patriotism. As he was enlarging on the suffer- 
ings of his command, the following words struck me 
as peculiarly ‘ bully :” 

* Out of the hundreds of brave boys who went 
with me to that bloody field, lived only three men 
who could raise their voice as I do now in support 
of the flag under which they died !” 


Axourt ten years since there were living in Great 
Falls, Hew Hampshire, two clergymen whose names 
were M‘Collum and Hooper. Their difference of 
opinion on creeds and tenets did not prevent them 
from being warm friends. Meeting on the sidewalk 
one summer morning, M‘Collum says, 

**Come, Hooper, let’s take a walk.” 

Hooper, looking up at the sky, answered, “ I think 
I won’t; I am afraid it is going to rain.” 


‘*What!” says Mac, “‘you a Baptist and afraid | 


™ 


of water! 
‘Oh no,” replied Hooper; “it is not the water, 
but the method of application that I object to.” 


WE hope to hear often from the Baltimore lawyer 
who sends these interesting incidents : 
When the present war commenced I was practi- 


cing law in the State of Georgia. 
Union man, and concluded to leave the land of seces- 
sion and return to My native city. I started for 
Mobile to run the blockade ; when I[ reached Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, I found I would have to remain 
until the next day. That evening, after tea, there 
was a large crowd in the rotunda of the hotel, and 
the war was, of course, the general theme of con- 
versation. ‘‘ War!—war to the death!” was nearly 
the only expression that could be heard. Every 


body was volunteering, and the whole city seemed | 
In the midst of the excitement a | 
little boy, about five years old, came out of one of the | 


to be in uniform. 


parlors dressed in the full uniform of a Confederate 
Captain. He looked so pretty and smart that I pat- 


ted him on the head, saying, ‘‘ You're a very little | 


man to be a soldier.” He turned, measured me with 
his eye, and replied, ‘‘ You're a very big man not to 
be a soldier!” The crowd appreciated it, and I paid 
for the liquor. 


Now I will give you one on one of our Georgia 
lawyers. Latham, as he is familiarly called, is about 
forty-five or fifty years old, noted for his fondness of 
“corn-juice” and the many capital hits he makes 
while under its influence. He was engaged by the 
defendant in a Chancery suit which had been ‘‘ drag- 
ging its slow length along” for quite a number of 
years; the complainant and defendant were both 
dead, and new parties had accordingly been made. 
The counsel for the complainant had died; so that 
of all the original parties Latham alone remained. 


I was a strong | 
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c ee 
Two young lawyers had been employed to Oppose 
Latham. When the case was called he arose, some. 
what under the influence of his favorite beverage 
and moved to dismiss the case in the following 
speech: “‘May it please your Honor, I move to 
dismiss this case. There is no use in trying it: my 

wing brothers on the opposite side know nothing 
about it; neither the present complainant nor de- 
fendant know any thing about it; and, may it please 
your Honor, / only remember it as a matter of « 
| cient history !” : 


n- 


Wut_e writing of the bar I have thought of a sin- 
gular coincidence that happened with regard to the 
death of Judge Underwood, of Georgia, who was 
well known to every reader of the Drawer, for he 
has often figured in your columns. Judge Under- 
wood died at Marietta, Georgia, in the summer of 
1859. I had the honor to be chairman of a commit- 
tee of the bar to escort his remains to Atlanta, and 
the following circumstance was related by one of the 
committee ; 

Some years before that, and before Marietta was 
the beautiful inland city and summer resort for the 
wealth and fashion of Lower Georgia that it now is, 
Judge Underwood was there attending court. At 
the close of the term, when he was about going away, 
he remarked to General Hansell, : 

‘*General, when my time comes to die, I 

| coming to Marietta to die.” 

**Ah!” replied the General, “ I’m glad vou think 

| so much of our little town.” 

“Tt is not that,” replied the Judge. ‘‘It’s be- 
cause I can Icave it with less regret than any other 
place on the face of the earth.” 

Sure enough he did die there. He came on the 
| train about twelve o'clock; was taken suddenly ill 

at dinner, about one o'clock, and in half an hour was 
| dead. 


am 


I HAVE, says a friend, been very recently remind- 
ed that we have still among us those who will or 
must, in conversation, confound the modern with 
the ancient, the solemn with the ludicrous, the sa- 
cred with the profane, ete. Last week, only, I was 
talking with an old and honored lady friend of the 
virtues of the past and the especial vices of the pres- 
| ent times, and mutually consoled ourselves with the 
belief that truth and virtue triumphed finally over 
all its enemies. ‘“‘ Yes, yes,” she exclaimed, “ only 
think of the little David, who was raised from a 
poor shepherd boy of Salisbury Plain to become 
the slayer of the great Goliath and the King of 
Israel !” 


From Folly Island, South Carolina, a military 
correspondent writes : 

The late lamented Lieutenant-Colonel Purviance 
was almost as distinguished for his wit and general 
intelligence as for his gallantry and fidelity to duty 
under the most trving circumstances in which a sol- 
| dier can be placed. During the siege of Battery 
| Wagner, and only a few days previous to his death, 
| the regiment of which he had command was ordered 
| to the front for duty in the trenches. In Company 
| C was a private soldier by the name of Brethwait, 
| who was unguardedly exposing his person to the 

fire of the rebel sharp-shooters. After the said 

Brethwait had been several times admonished by 

his captain to “ Keep that head down,” the Colonel 
| remarked, ‘‘ Never mind, Captain, he will soon be 
| breathless.” 





Pow and Chen. 


Granpmotuer. ** How sweet you do look, Lottie, in that Riding-Dress! I used to look just so, when I was a Girl, 
and went riding !"* 


This Sketch, from a Family Portrait, shows how Grandmother did look when she “was a Girl, and went riding.” 
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Nellie had cake when Cousin Susan was married; 


t know Cousin Charlotte was going to be married to-morrow. 


who is very proud 
’ 


ly friends to admire them. 
** Nellie didn 
; Nellie not glad. 


vo 


Pleasant surprise of Mr. Boodle, 


has brought some hu 


Cousin CHARLOTTE. — 


glad” 
Litti.e NEeviim.—* } 


take physic.” 








Foshions for Bannary. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Broptr, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by 
Voier from actual articles of Costume. 


Figure 1.—Dixyer Torcer. 
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i Ficures 2 anp 3.—Morxinc Cosrume ANp CuILp’s Dress. 





HE Drsxer Totter is of taffeta; high body; | ed for the insertions; this, after passing round the 
round waist; sleeves slashed at top; and from | neck, is refolded upon itself to the waist. The cuffs 
the wrist to the elbow with puffed lozenges inserted | are finished en suite. 
of a tint different from that of the silk, outlined with The Morstxe Costume consists of a kerchief 
a velvet passementerie and buttons. The corsage | head-dress; robe of stone-colored cashmere, with 
is trimmed with a fall of black lace, headed by the | Magenta silk or cherry, set en tablier ; tabs of thi 
passementerie, and a frill of the silk that is employ- | being inserted, and bordered with silk braid. 







